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Tuts Report is a three-fold curiosity. It is 
curious as a piece of statistics ; as an exposition 
of the wide differences of opinion among pro- 
fessional men upon the administration of justice 
in Scotland ; and, above all, as a history of the 
dexterous manner in which jobs are managed by 
the machinery of a Parliamentary Committee. 
As we have no doubt whatever that the parties 
interested will have their claim made good by 
the Reform Parliament, we feel the less serupu- 


lous in examining its nature. Before proceeding 


in this investigation, let us expressly and cor- 
dially concur in the first resolution embodied in 
the Report of the Committee, namely, “ That it is 
essential, on the most cogent grounds both of 
justice and expediency, that the income of high 
judicial functionaries should be fixed at such an 
amount aS may secure men of eminent talent to 
vecupy seats en the bench while their faculties 
are in full vigour, and also to enable the 
Judges to maintain the dignity of their office 
without any compromise of their independence.” 
But the remaining resolutions, which shew that 
for these necessary and legitimate purposes the 
two chief Judges should have a salary, the one 
of £5300, and the other of £5000 a-year, and 
each of the other eleven Judges £3000 a-year, 
with the present allowance for expenses incurred 
upon the circuit, we entirely repudiate ; deny- 
ing all necessary connection between the impor- 
tant objects to be secured and the exorbitant 
salaries recommended, and holding the present 
attempt peculiarly injudicious and ill-timed., At 
4 period when there is a very general and in- 
creasing demand for important changes in the 
administration of justice in Scotland—when open 
discontent and distrust is expressed with the 
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Court—when its business is decreasing, and the 
appeals from its decisions are increasing—and 
when rents of land and of houses are falling, rate 
of insurance and of interest lessening, profes. 
sional incomes diminishing, the prices of all the 
necessaries, luxuries, and elegancies of life already 
fallen to a great extent, and still declining—at 
such a period, come forth the friends of the 
Scotch Judges with the modest demand of an 
increase of their salaries, to the amount of a full 
third in one class, and of a fourth in another. 
Let us look more closely to the case. 

Up to 1799, a period of scarcity and great 
dearth in this country, the salary of a common 
Judge in the Court of Session was £1000 a-year. 
It was then raised to £1200. But, if we may 
believe contemporary accounts, besides the pecu- 
liar exigencies of the period from bad seasons, 
luxury and expense had made rapid progress in 
Edinburgh immediately previous to this time, 
Lord Jeffrey and Mr George Sinclair speak 
before the Honourable Committee, with the 
requisite information and becoming gravity on 
the great change of manners and style of living 
which has taken place in the society of Edin- 
burgh since 1810; but we apprehend that the 
change from 1770 to 1783, and on to 1799, upon 
which the late Provost Creech descants, was yet 
more rapid and wonderful, and infinitely more 
conclusive of the necessity for a large augmenta- 
tion of the salaries of the judicial functionaries, 
It is undeniable, that while for the last twenty 
years we have been advancing in luxury and 
refinement, all the means of luxurious and highly 
accommodated life have been becoming of more 
easy acquirement. House-rent has fallen a full 
third on the gross rental of the city, and more in 
proportion on the expensive houses one by 
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persons in the station of the Judges, such as those 
in Charlotte Square. In Moray Place, and that 
fashionable vicinity, depression cannot be so 
apparent, as those splendid dwellings were 
arrested midway, and never realized the expec- 
tations of the builders. They have not nominally 
fallen so much as the other houses, because they 
never rose ; but we shall afterwards have an 
opportunity of estimating the different items of 
expenditure of a family in the rank of those of 
the Judges, with reference to former periods and 
to the present. 

At the time specified, of which we have so 
minute an account from Provost Creech, expense 
was augmenting largely every year, as well as 
luxury. In twenty years the gross rent of the 
town had doubled ; in thirty trebled itself. By 
1783, the people of fashion had mostly removed 
to splendid houses in the New Town. The 
influx of wealth from the colonies was prodigious, 
Triple the number of merchants and physicians 
kept their own carriages that had done so for- 
merly. Several Presbyterian ministers in Edin- 
burgh, and professors in the University, kept their 
own carriages. New theatres and assembly 
rooms had been built. Almost every genteel 
family kept a man-servant, whose wages were 
from £10 to £20 a-year. People of fashion began 
to dine at four and five o’clock, instead of the 
antique hour of two; and every tradesman, in 
decent circumstances, in 1791, presented wine 
after dinner, and many in plenty and variety. 
Gaming became frequent, hours got later and 
later; the daughters of tradesmen became fine 
ladies: in brief, luxury was at a hand-gallop 
then, according to our excellent authority, 
whose report we find adopted by Sir John 
Sinclair, in the Statistical Account of Scotland. 
The salaries of the puisne Judges, who, in addi- 
tion to all this new-fashioned gaiety, were then 
exposed to the temptation of vying with a resi- 
dent nobility, were but £1000 a-year. How did 
they maintain their dignity, and educate and 
provide for their families then? In 1799, and 
during a period of great dearth, the Judges’ 
salaries were moderately increased by £200, In 
1810, they were all at once raised to £2000; and 
for that increase there were the same cogent 
reasons that are now urged for making the sum 
£3000, and which, in a dozen years hence, would 
equally apply to £4000, or more. The salaries of 
the chief Judges, at the same time, on some altera- 
tions being made in the court, were raised—the 
Lord President to £4300, and the Lord Justice 
Clerk to £4000. The former number of fifteen 
was reduced to thirteen, and five of the common 
Judges, who were also criminal Judges, or, in the 
Scottish phrase, had double gowns, receive an 
additional £600 a-year each, with £150 for tra- 
velling expenses upon each half-yearly circuit, 
making a gross income of £2900. Three of the 
Judges were also judges in the newly created 
Jury Court, since abolished, and received, as they 
do still, £600 for this branch of duty, thus holding 
triple gowns. 





In 1810, when this considerable addition was 
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made to the income of the Judges, the nation 
was burdened with the income-tax. and the war 
taxes ; and all commodities, from the plainest 
necessaries to the most costly luxuries, were at the 
highest prices ever known in this country, when 
not suffering under a scarcity. These prices con. 
tinued, with little abatement, till after the gene_ 
ral peace, from which period, up to the present 
date, the value of a fixed money-income has 
increased, in many cases, onc¢-third, as jn 
rent ; but, in others, toa full half. The evidence 
given before the Committee on that main point 
in this inquiry, how far meney will go, strikes 
us as exceedingly loose and indefinite ; and, 
indeed, the persons called were not the best 
qualified to give accurate information. Every 
gentlemen, who knew anything about household 
expenses, agreed that things were much cheaper ; 
that a fixed money-income was of much greater 
value now than formerly ; but no one specified 
how much it was so. Mr Hamilton, a very 
intelligent witness, shewed that the rents of 
land have fallen a full third, and that a rent-rol] 
of £3000, liable to the ordinary charges, is no 
more than equal to a clear money-income of 
£2000 a-year; but he also shewed that farm 
produce, grain, and butter, and cheese, and 
hutcher-meat, had fallen, in some cases, a full 
half, in others a third. If the Scotch members 
of the Committee, instead of examining incom. 
petent witnesses upon these points, had consulted 
their Edinburgh grocers, butchers, and bakers, 
they might, at once, have satisfied themselves ; 
or if they had looked over their wives’ or their 
housekeepers’ books, they might have arrived 
easily at the truth ; but a case was to be made 
out which did not admit of such irrelevant testi- 
mony. 

Let us begin at the beginning, and minutely 
shew the value of money from 1810 to 1814, and 
thence to this present 1834. House-rent in Edin- 
burgh—the rent of such houses as persons in the 
rank of Judges in the “City of Palaces” inhabit— 
is decreased by one-third on the average, and 
it is difficult to find them tenants. Country 
mansions to be let, and those rented for the season, 
have fallen in the same proportion. Property 
or income-tax, and house-tax, with other war 
imposts affecting people of liberal income, are 
abolished. F'ucd in Edinburgh (we refer con- 
fidently to the household book of any Judge) is 
nearly one-half cheaper. As to oats and hay, 
and the rent of mews, ask the coachman what 
they were in 1810, when master got his wages 
last raised ; he will tell you, that oats were 
twice or three times as dear, and hay double the 
price, and horses at least twice as high, and 
will perhaps grumble that you have been taking 
down the wages of his own Order. Again, con- 
sult your grocer. He will tell you that in 1510, 
and for some years later, he charged you 4 
shilling and tenpence a pound for the candles 
and soap he now gives you at sixpence and seven- 
pence ; nearly double price for your butter and 
cheese, and fully double for your refined and 
brown sugars, your rice, and vermicelli, 
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spiceries. Your butcher will tell you his charges 
were more than a full third higher than now, 
and Mr Hamilton will confirm him ; while your 
fishmonger, your herb-woman, your pastry-cook, 
confectioner, and even your stationer and book- 
seller, will repeat to you the same things, and 
give you Waverly novels for ten shillings that 
were once one guinea and a half, and magazines 
for a shilling equal to those of two shillings and 
sixpence or three shillings and sixpence. 

Every thing has become cheaper save law ; 
and because it remains as expensive as ever in 
Edinburgh, people are denying themselves the 
Juxury, and desiring to see new shops opened in 
other quarters, and competition fairly begun. 
They are quite right. 

Wine (we say it with all deference to a 
witness* before the committee) is cheaper than 
in 1810, and, moreover, less of it is used among 
the higher ranks; so are ale and porter, and 
small beer, of which, in the most judge-like and 
best regulated Scotch families, some trifling 
quantity is consumed ; and as for whisky, that 
which in 1810 and on to 1817 cost from fifteen 
shillings to twenty-one shillings a gallon, may 
now be had from seven shillings and sixpence to 
ten shillings and sixpence, and O’Connell himself 
approve the quality. 

Now, these are not inconsiderable items in 
Scotch house keeping. Mr O’Connell, by the 
way, labours under a complete mistake, in ima. 
gining living dearer in Edinburgh than in Dublin, 
and as expensive as in London, Edinburgh, on 
the contrary, is one of the cheapest, if it be not, 
all things considered, the very cheapest large 
town in Great Britain. It is relatively cheaper 
than any small town we know, It is positively 


cheaper than Glasgow, which possesses many of 


its advantages. The wages of servants, Mr 
George Sinclair says, are not diminished ; that 
is to say, the footman who in 1810, got £25, or 
the housemaid who got £8 or £10, or the cook 
who got £14, get about the same still. He is 
right ; but when Mr Hope says, servants’ wages 
are higher than in London, he is decidedly and 
far wrong. Servants’ wages have, however, not 
decreased in the proportion of other things, 
their style of dress makes that impossible ; 
Education, we should say, is cheaper, though this 
statement contradicts the evidence given. As 
an example, we may state, that in the High 
School of Edinburgh, which gives the tone to 
Scotland, the fees have recently been reduced. 
Even the coterie, aristocratic, or lawyers’ school 
lately set up in opposition to the public school 
of the city, makes a boast of comparative cheap- 
ness ; and this circumstance, together with the 


~~ 





* This gentleman, Mr Stephenson, engineer, says, that 
though coals be no doubt much cheaper, it does not signify, 
4s people just make odds even by burning three times 
more. The argument were infallible, if applied in the 
house of a starving mechanic of 1800 or 1800; but we 
Must believe the cook of the Judge had her kitchen fire 
then as now, and his lady her weil filled drawing-room 
Move; and that to consume éhree limes more fuel would 


rather uncomfortable to them, though the saving were 
QO gain, 





excellence of all the schools of this city, and the 
moderate rate of rent and provisions, attracts 
many strangers to Edinburgh. In reference to 
the expenses of education, we may state farther, 
that the salaries of private tutors have been 
reduced of late years, and those ef governesses 
very considerably reduced ; and that, after all, 
a Judge cannot, though he had the inclination, 
be at more expense in educating his children 
than a clergyman, a physician, a merchant, or a 
respectable shopkeeper, or than a practitioner 
in his own court—that is, if he educate them in 
Edinburgh at all. It is indeed stated by Mr 
John Hope, seemingly as a case of hardship, that 
a Judge did not think it prudent to send his 
second son to Oxford, to which, while a leading 
counsel, he had sent his elder son. This is a 
kind of distress arising from narrow salary, with 
which the people of Scotland will at this juncture 
have wonderfully little sympathy. On this head 
it is enough to repeat, that the good education of 
children is quite as easy in Edinburgh to a 
Judge as to a gentleman with a_ professional 
income varying from £400 to £800, and that, in 
point of fact, the families of such individuals, 
sons and daughters, will be found equally well 
educated, From whence, pray, do the Scottish 
bar and the Scottish bench recruit their ranks ? 
Frem the families of men of narrow or small 
income—clergymen in town and country—shop- 
keepers, solicitors, small manufacturers, and even 
persons in still humbler walks of life. 

We have now shewn that rent, fuel, pro- 
visions, wines and spirits, the keeping of horses, 
&e. &e. are reduced, we shall say, at least one. 
third, in Edinburgh since 1810, when the Judges 
received their last liberal augmentation of salary. 
Education is alsé cheaper. The fees of the 
public schools and of the University are the same 
to the son of a Judge and the son of a cobbler. 
But clothing and every contingent expense are 
also greatly reduced. The linen, the hose, the 
hat, the boots, the gloves, the pocket handker- 
chief, are all cheaper. Even the wig is so, 
and the price of maintaining it. Linen is a full 
third cheaper ; cotton goods two-thirds cheaper ; 
woollens are considerably reduced in price ; the 
silks, and laces, and velvets, used by ladies, are 
from a half to a third cheaper than in 1810, 
We can think at this moment of no single item 
of family or personal expenditure that is not 
reduced. Wax lights are considerably cheaper, 
and the discovery of gas has economized all 
kinds of artificial light. Furniture, if more 
elegant in kind, is, in reality, not more costly. 
Plate and all kinds of cutlery and hardwares 
are greatly diminished in price; so are uphol. 
stery goods of every description. Mr George 
Sinclair, indeed, tells the committee, that when 
he was young, certain families covered up the 
furniture of their drawing-rooms, and rolled up 
the carpets for thrift and that these families were 
very hospitable in their style of living, but much 
more plain than now. But Mr Sinclair forgets 
that rent and window-tax were paid all the 
while for these half-occupied state —- 
3D2 
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just as at present, and housemaids maintained to 
keep them in order ; so that this old-fashioned 
Dutch economy was but very spurious thrift, 
and, in reality, seldom any substantial saving. 
What Mr Sinclair means, if we construe him 
aright, by “ more elegance of style,” is a quality 
which consumes neither bread, beef, nor beer ; 
which, in short, costs little or nothing in certain 
establishments ; as it is, in fact, the cheap result 
of more énlightened sense, and of greater taste 
and refinement: 

Upon this subject Lord Jeffrey notices a fact, 
which, though it may lead us into unpleasant 
ground, is not to be avoided. Mr Creech’s extra- 
vagant and luxurieus men of 1783, and onwards 
to the beginning of the century, his Lordship 
describeg as “a race of old frugal solicitors, who 
have all died out’—* old-fashioned gentlemen, 
very penurious, who have disappeared within the 
last twenty years.” They have been succeeded 
by the new-fashioned gentlemen, who are neither 
very frugal nor yet very penurious ; those who 
have aided or effected that change in the style 
of living in Edinburgh which makes an aug- 
mentation of salary necessary to our Judges in 
the face of an immense increase in the value of 
money, and of an equal decrease in the national 
resources, and fhe most urgent necessity for 
searching retrenchment in the public expendi- 
ture in all departments, the judicial as well as 
the rest. We say, unaffectedly, that this is an 
unpleasant branch of the subject. It is unneces- 
sary to mention names; but those familiar with 
the society of Edinburgh cannot have forgotten 
the families and characters most conspicuous in 
this revolution of manners—nor yet their fate ! 
In the twenty years between 1810 and 1830, 
there were more disgraceful bankruptcies among 
persons connected with the courts of law, in con- 
sequence of profligate reckless expenditure, than, 
we will be bound to say, had been known within 
the previous century. We are witnessing the 
distressing consequences of this sudden change 
of “ style” every day, in the ruin and scattering 
of families, the formation of pernicious habits, 
and the moral debasement of certain portions of 
society. The only persons giving in to this 
“« change of style” who escaped its ruinous con- 
sequences, were those connected with the court, 
and having fixed incomes, which, fortunately, 
were yearly rising in value from the regular 
depreciation of all commodities. Even they, it 
appears, are embarrassed, and require an addi- 
tion to their incomes ; and few of the leading 
counsel, as appears by the evidence, with their 
boasted large profits, save any money. But is 
this corrupting, unsafe, and vicious state of 
manners one in which the Judges of the land 
should acquiesce, much less claim to lead, as the 
highest order of resident Scottish society, and are 
they to be enabled to do so by farther draughts 
upon the exhausted resources of thecountry? The 
actual amount of money is, however, a mere trifle 
compared with the principle upon which increase 
is urged, and the ungracious time selected. 

The witnesses who are most strenuous for an 
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increase of salary, strike us as peculiarly unfor. 
tunate in their line of argument. Mr John Hope 
and Sir William Rae shew us that, there being 
no longer any resident nobility or wealthy baro. 
nets in Edinburgh, upon the Judges must devolve 
the duties and expenditure expected from the 
highest rank. They are our aristocracy, whose 
families must, if they are not leaders of fashion, 
yet give the tone in manners and style of living, 
An admirable argument this, we should think, for 
our Judges, being in their families exemplars of 
dignified propriety in their domestic arrangements 
—and with everything requisite and fitting to 
their eminent station, patterns of that homely 
virtue “ economy,” which some of them. and 
many of their associates, have suffered so much 
for neglecting. 

To another committee it would have been a 
bad argument for increase of salary ensuring the 
ease of mind and independence of a Judge, to 
urge that the individual drawing more than 
double the salary of the puisne Judges, was 
actually in debt, and the most embarrassed man 
on the bench. Mr John Hope states, that his 
father, who was first a leading counsel, next 
Lord Advocate, then Lord Justice-Clerk, and 
who for twenty-four years has had a salary of 
£1300 a-year, is, in his old age, in those very 
painful circumstances, though he has lived and 
brought up his family “ as quietly and economi- 
cally,” his son asserts, “ as any private gentle. 
man obliged to maintain himself in a certain 
condition and station” could do. The thing is 
inexplicable. His income is equal to rather more 
than £6000 a-year in London, by the shewing of 
the Lord Chancellor, who justly goes upon the 
calculation, that £600 a-year in Edinburgh is 
worth £900 in London, in a certain rank of 
society. The Lord President has, we are in- 
formed by his son, a large family, “ but none of 
them have, by their debts and expenses, occa- 
sioned his debt,” yet “ he is greatly in debt,” 
and has been obliged “ to give up his earriage’— 
he never kept but one—‘‘ and to live upon a 
limited allowance.” This, of course, is all owing 
to the inadequate salary of £4300 a-year ! Really 
this is too bad! Now what increase would have 
enabled the Lord President to keep free of get- 
ting “ greatly into debt,” and have maintained 
his mind in a Judge-like state of ease and repose 
as to secular affairs, and as to a future provision 
for his family ?—for that must be the criterion of 
inciease, according to Mr Hope’s reasoning. It 
is reasoning not merely lame, but extremely 
adverse to the point he aims to establish ; good 
argument, not for increasing, but for reducing the 
salaries of Judges. He that had most wanted 
most. The instance which Mr Hope produces 
of Lord Craigie is not much happier. The salary 
of this respectable and venerable Judge was 
£2000 a-year. He was a bachelor of remarkably 
retired habits, and lived in a very small house, 
(which means one rented at £40 or £50 less than 
the town houses of other Judges ;) he kept but 
one man-servant, and no carriage ; and his total 
savings at his death were £500, and £4000 insured 
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upon his life. This case Mr Hope brings as a 
proof that a Judge is very badly off indeed who 
has no more than £2000 a-year. But Mr Hope 
cannot say that an Edinburgh professor or an 
Edinburgh clergyman cannot live in a very 
excellent house, and probably keep a man-servant, 
and some sort of carriage, and bring up a family 
in a most respectable station in life, upon an 
income not half £2000 a-year. Why Lord Craigie 
did not leave more money we cannot tell, unless 
it be that his saving and that of any man so cir- 
cumstanced is more apparent than real, certain 
fixed expenses being the same in every family 
above the very poorest. There may be some 
small difference in quality, but for the same 
number of persons the very same quantity of the 
important articles which cause daily outgiving 
js used in a household maintained on £500 and 
on £5000. Lord Craigie made a positive saving 
in rent, but then he hired a country summer 
residence. He made a positive saving by not 
keeping a carriage, but then he must have paid 
a good deal of chaise hires. ‘ He was of retired 
habits’—that is, he did not affect the ostenta- 
tious style of entertainments which the change of 
stvle had introduced in Edinburgh, but his old- 
fashioned habits were like those described by Mr 
Sinclair, “ very hospitable though plain.” Nearly 
as soon as he was raised to the bench, he adopted 
the family of a brother, an officer in the army, 
a rather large family, which he educated and 
bred in the way becominy the family of a Judge, 
though Mr Hope believes that if these nephews 
and nieces had been his own children, Lord Craigie 
must have incurred an expense which his salary 
would not have afforded. ‘“ He died without 
any funds at all,” continues the learned witness, 
after living thus sparingly. We have noticed 


the amount of his funds. How can Mr Hope 


tell to what extent ord Craigie had through 
life assisted his relatives, or what secret drains 
there were upon the bounty of so self-denied 
and benevolent an economist ? 

In England, very different ideas exist about 
the manner in which a Judge should live, with 
benefit to the unbiassed exercise of his judicial 
functions, from those that prevail in Scotland. 
A Judge is presumed to live beyond many of the 
ordinary influences of society, and altogether 
out of its bustle and distraction, The necessity 
of keeping up the shews of dignity se much 
insisted on by the Scotch witnesses, are less 
regarded by the English ones, Lord Eldon 
remembers when “ pomp, dress, and equipages 
were more attended to than at the present 
moment, and when those things appeared to 
command more respect.” Now, he would, we 
presume, think the plain style of Lord Craigie 
as likely to ensure authority to his judgments, 
as a carriage and two footmen. Dr Lushington 
thinks that a Judge “ should be able to maintain 
the dignity of his office, and to exercise a mo- 
derate and decorous hospitality, but not beyond 
these limits.” Even when given to understand 
that the Judges and their families have at all 
times occupied the first place in the society of 





Edinburgh, and asked if that would make no 
change in his judgment, he replies, “ I am by 
no means disposed to say that it is not neces- 
sary that a Judge should have the means of 
giving that hospitable and fitting entertainment 
to his friends and acquaintances which a gentle. 
man in that character will necessarily have, but 
I should not be prepared to allow any consider- 
able addition to the salary of the Judge, with 
the view of rendering this expense unusually 
large.” “ Certainly, I do not think it necessary 
they should be leaders of fashion. Certainly, I 
am of opinion that it is not at all necessary that 
the Scotch Judges should be able to compete 
with the wealthiest persons in Scotland in their 
expenditure.” 

O'Connell has very anti-Scotch, and, indeed, 
rather democrafic or levelling ideas about the 
judicial office, in some of which we quite con- 
cur. He thinks it very desirable that the “ In- 
come of a Judge should place him far beyond the 
anxieties and cares, and actual or comparative 
poverty.” I do not,” he continues, “ know 
that much depends upon his holding a high rank 
in society. My own private opinion is, that the 
less he mixes with what is called aristocracy the 
better.” “ | am for making every Judge inde- 
pendent in his circumstances, without paying him 
so highly as to turn him into one of the haughtier 
classes, that will not have feelings of sympathy 
in common with the mass of the population; I 
think that evil is to be avoided, as well as the 
degradation and mental anxiety of a Judge, who 
is under-paid.” And, again, “ I have a very 
strong opinion that it does not tend tothe purity 
or impartiality of the bench to constitute them 
an aristocracy, or any portion of an aristocracy. 
I would rather see the bench sympathizing with 
the middling classes, and participating in their 
feelings—certainly, as contrasted with aristo- 
cratic haughtiness.” When interrogated if he 
meant shopkeepers—and we hope a due horror 
accompanied the question—O’Connell replied, “ I 
would include several shopkeepers, and perhaps 
manv of them; but I would include all the 
middling race of gentry, many of whom are 
persons of very great individual respectability. 
Education now no longer belongs to the highest 
classes at all. ~ In short, I would not wish to 
have the."udges a portion of the highest class. 
I sce the expectation of belonging to that 
class operating exceedingly ill upon Judges 
that I am familiar with; and, therefore, while I 
would pay the Judge well, I would wish that 
that payment should be such as to enable him to 
do something for his family, without expending 
it upon keeping up rank and station, as it regards 
aristocracy.” —* By the shopkeepers I mean the 
several persons holding shops for the retail of 
goods. I do not inelude the poorest order of 
those people selling small articles, but I mean 
substantially the persons selling by retail, amongst 
whom I have found an immense deal of intelli- 
gence, and the greatest independence, personal 
and political.” 


It was said to O'Connell, “ It has been etated 
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in this Committee, as a strong reason for in- 
creasing the salary of the Judges in Scotland, 
that they may be able to form the aristocracy of 
Edinburgh. Is that an opinion in which you do 
not concur ?”—“ I do not concur in that. My 
objection to a local aristocracy is still stronger 
than to one in the metropolis.” But O'Connell 
has the erroneous notion, that living is as dear 
in Edinburgh as in London, and much dearer 
than in Dublin; and he says, his impression is, 
that the Judges are under-paid. “ I would not 
increase it (the salary) so as to make an aris- 
tocrat of him; but I would increase it, to add 
to his comfort, and to ease his mind of the fear 
of leaving a family of beggars.”’ O’Connell’s 
evidence, properly considered, is quite hostile to 
an increase of salary. Like every other legal 
witness not connected with our Court, he 
thinks the procedure very faulty, and the Judges 
under-worked. He also shews that the dispro- 
portion of profits between the bar and the 
bench is much greater in Dublin, where a lead- 
ing counsel, though without a silk gown, will 
gain above £7000 a-year, while the salaries of 
the puisne Judges are in fact very little,’ if at 
all, more than in Scotland. He can see no rea- 
son for placing the Chief Judges so far above 
the others in salary, or for increasing them at 
all. He sees no use for a Judge having equal 
emolument with a leading Counsel, whose income 
must be precarious, and who has no retiring 
pension. He thinks a Judge should be enabled 
to associate upon equal terms with the Barristers, 
but he does not think thata Barrister of eminence, 
not holding office, comes within the class of aris- 
tocracy. From there being in this city no heredi- 
tary aristocracy, few wealthy individuals, and few 
Baronets, he draws precisely our own inference, 
“‘Thatthis is rather a reason forthe Judges living 
more economically and simply, in a place where 
there were no extravagant persons.” It certainly 
is a strange argument that, because there are 
few or none such, the Judges should be enabled 
to take that part upon themselves and their 
families. ‘‘ It seems to me,” says O'Connell, 
“that, in a spendthrift state of society, the cir- 
cumstances of their families would be more likely 
to plunge them into expense, than anything 
relating to themselves as Judges.” ‘This is the 
fair inference, and the strongest possible reason 
for distinguishing between what is necessary to 
the proper support of the dignity of the Bench, 
and the insatiable demands of an_ osten- 
tatious and spendthrift state of society. Lord 
Jeffrey is more indulgent to the ruinous change 
which has been productive of much misery, 
meanness, and demoralization in a certain class 
of Edinburgh society. ‘‘ A more ambitious and 
luxurious style of living,” he observes, “ has 
become prevalent, from which it is difficult for 
any but philosophers to endeavour to keep back.” 
We cannot admit the difficulty, and would have 
our Judges thus far philosophers. Another 
witness goes at once to the common sense rule 
and true moral principle of the case, when he 
states, that the Judge has no call to exceed an 








income, ample for every legitimate purpose ; and 
Lord Jeffrey himself admits that, “ of course, 
persons of strong minds should be enabled to 
despise or put aside that kind of admiration or 
respect that the mere glitter of wealth “or 
station may acquire!” This is exactly the 
public opinion as to Judges. Their duties are 
most important, but their example in private life 
is also highly influential upon the bulk of 
society. Let them be men of strong mind and 
firm principle, able to put aside and despise 
admiration founded on liveries and carriages, 
and ostentatious entertainments, and whatever 
is signified by “ a certain style.” 

A letter is produced from Sir Samuel Shepherd, 
shewing that bread, meat, beer, &c. &c., is very 
little cheaper in Edinburgh than in London, 
In every case of this kind, instead of the reco]. 
lection or general impression of a gentleman 
who may know very little of the details of house- 
keeping, it would be better to produce the bills 
of dealers, and lists of market prices. But we 
can believe that things were quite as dear in 
Edinburgh in the years alluded to by Sir Samuel 
Shepherd as they are in London now, as they 
have been gradually declining in every quarter 
since he came into office ; and even since he left 
Scotland, about seven years ago, there is a very 
great depreciation of prices. But the true ques. 
tion is, What was the expense of living in 1799, 
up to which period the salary of the pnisne 
Judges was £1000* a-year, and again in 1810, 
when they were increased to £2000° We have 
shewn conclusively that all foreign commodities, 
the necessaries of life, and its luxuries and ele- 
gancies, rent, taxes, rates of insurance, clothing, 
the keep of horses, fuel, &c. &c., are from a half 
to a third cheaper than when the last handsome 
augmentation was made, Education, we must 
affirm, in opposition to some of the witnesses, is 
rather less ; and servants’ wages, if not fallen in 
proportion to other things, are considerably lower 
than in London, 

The next question is, Can candidates for the 
bench be procured from among the leading 
counsel at the present rate of salary, their pro- 
fessional profits so far exceeding that allowance? 
Some of the witnesses have no doubt that they 
can, Mr John Hope, who is in every sense a 
strenuous witness, thinks they cannot, and very 
undue stress is laid upon President Blair having, 
long ago while in high practice, the first man at 
the bar, refused the bench while the salary re- 
mained at the rate to which it was raised in 1799 
—£1200. Sir William Rae had heard of others 
refusing the bench—Mr Matthew Ross was one— 
but the professional emoluments of that eminent 
counsel were very great. Lord Jeffrey had, in 
his own time, known three or four persons refuse 
single gowns, because they would not sacrifice 


a —) 


* The salaries were some time before raised at once from 
£500 to £1000, We cannot at this moment point out 
the year. When Commissioners of Excise were first 
appointed for Scotland, it was thought a monstrous abuse 
that they should have salaries of equal amount with the 
Lords of Session, or £500 a-year. 
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their practice. Sir William Rae says, refusal 
was the exception, not the rule. Mr John Hope 
has known “several, he may say many, such 
refusals.”—Report, page 46. Sir William Rae 
states that there was no want of candidates, but 
the choice was narrow for all that. It appears 
that Lord Moncrieff, when the first man at the 
bar in point of emolument, had at one time de- 
clined the bench, which, however, he afterwards 
accepted. Mr Wedderburne had also declined 
asingle gown. The other witnesses connected 
with the court of session have no doubt that a 
sufficient number of properly qualified men among 
the leading counsel will always be found for the 
bench at the present rate of salary. And they 
contrast the high but very precarious and fluc- 
tuating gains of a hard-worked first-rate counsel 
with the ease and security of a judge certain of 
his salary, and the provision of his retiring pen- 
sion. 

Upon the great point of professional emolu- 
ments there is a wide discrepancy of opinion 
among the witnesses. Mr Hope finds them to 
exceed anything the public or the other gentle. 
men connected with the court imagine. Lord 
Jeffrey has much more moderate notions of the 
profits of the barristers, and so have Mr Newall, 
and another witness, Mr Peter Campbell. Mr 
Hope cannot be mistaken in his own case, but in 
all the other cases the opinion of Lord Jettrey 
and Mr Campbell are at least of equal value. 
Mr Hope states, “ That no gentleman can be in 
the situation of a leading counsel at the Scotch 
bar, exerting himself as such a person must do, 
who, if he chooses, [an important if,] will not 
make nearer £4000 than £3000 a-year; and in 
many instances, especially if particular branches 
of business are not declined, it will greatly ex- 
ceed and has greatly exceeded £4000, and even 
£5000 ; and I know that a very great number 
indeed of gentlemen as yet only in sEcOND-RATE 
PRACTICE are making £2000 and £2500, and 
sometimes near £3000. I am empowered to name 
all the gentlemen I refer to, if that should be 
necessary.” Mr Hope was then asked, (Query No. 
471,) Is not the work of those counsel, who may 
have so much as £2000 and £3000 a-year, very 


much greater than the work done by the Judges? 
— “No; I would say in many respects decidedly 
not.” —But we are not yet come to the question of 


the hard labour of the Scotch Judges. At query 
No. 470, Mr Hope replies that he is empowered 
to namethe gentlemen in second-rate practice who 
make £2000, £2500, and sometimes near to £3000, 
at less expense of labour than the judges ; and 
when at No. 472, he is asked, ‘‘ What may be the 
number of individuals who may make from £2000 
to £3000 a-year at the Scotch bar?” he replies, 
“Ido not think I could answer that correctly, 
though I thought a few days ago I could ; but 
I find that the professional income of so many is 
greater than I believed it to be, that I do not 
think I could, with justice to the bar, venture to 
answer that by numbers ; but, unquestionably, the 
humber is very considerable—much beyond what 
had supposed.” But a minute before, Mr 
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Hope had stated he was empowered to tell the 
names, which seems more specific than numbers. 

473.—Can you state the number that get be- 
tween £3000 to £4000 a-year? I conceive that 
no gentleman can be in leading practice at the 
Scotch bar, without making, or being able to 
make, if he chooses to exert himself, from £3000 
and upwards. 

But lately it was “ nearer £4000 than £3000 ; 
and the men of second-rate practice £2500, and 
near £3000. Mr Hope declines to speak pre- 
cisely to the number of the senior counsel, as 
well as of the second-rate practitioners ; but he 
thinks he may say, independently of himself, 
and the gentlemen holding crown appointments 
—that is, we take it, the Lord Advocate and the 
Solicitor-General—there are other five—mak.- 
ing in all, eight senior counsel, who gain great 
emolument—while the next in order cannot safe- 
ly be numbered, there are so many more of them 
than had been supposed! The unexpectedly 
thriving state of the Edinburgh bar will be 
pleasant news in the Parliament House! 

Lord Jeffrey says, fees have increased in his 
recollection, though not for the last fifteen 
years ; but, that since 1810, the emoluments of 
a certain number of practitioners have been 
greater than they ever were before. He, how- 
ever, does not believe there are five gentlemen 
at the bar who make £5000 a-year. He doubts 
if there are three; including, of course, the 
crown lawyers. Lord Jeffrey does not think 
that more than five or six make even £3000, 
How many are above £2000 and under £3000 
he could not answer. Mr Newall, an intelligent 
practitioner in the Court of Session, or the man. 
ager of a practitioner, thinks, though he cannot 
speak precisely—that is, not more precisely, we 
presume, than Mr Hope—that no three leading 
counsel make £4000 a-year; yet three Judges 
have that sum at present—the President, the 
Justice Clerk, and the Chief Commissioner, 
namely ;—and that no other three counsel gain 
£3000 ; yet three more Judges—the triple. 
gowns—have £3200 ;—aarad no other two of them 
£2600; yet two Judges have £2600, and no 
six counsel £2000 a-year ; yet six more Judges 
have that sum. This so far sets to rest the 
question of a bench, where the Judges are 
thirteen in number, being no prize at the pre- 
sent rate of salaries to a bar, where the leading 
counsel are always so few as one or two, and 
the men who gain about £2000 a-year not very 
numerous ; though the bench might, at one 
period, have been no prize to Mr Moncrieff in the 
vigour of his age, and in the first practice, nor 
yet to Mr Cranstoun. When the late President 
Blair declined the bench, of which we hear so 
much, he was not only the first man at the bar, 
but the Judges’ salaries were low, and he held the 
Crown appointment of Solicitor-~General—one 
more advantageous than that of Lord Advo. 
cate, as the holder is not compelled to geo 
inte Parliament and neglect his Seotch bu. 
siness. This appointment Mr Blair held for 
more than twenty years, This circumstance is 
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not adverted to by any witness ; but it is import- 
ant in considering Mr Blair's refusal. 

Mr John W. Hay, advocate, as a matter of 
opinion, and from the general talk of the young 
Barristers, does not think above three counsel 
make above £3000 a-year ; and he has known 
‘‘several counsei, in first-rate practice a few 
years’ ago, who are in very indifferent practice 
now.” 

Mr Peter Campbell, solicitor, when asked if 
there are not above two counsel at the bar who 
make above £2000 a-year, replied, “I believe 
there are about four counsel at the bar that 
make upwards of £2000,” but not, he thinks, 
many more. His source of information he con- 
siders good, as it comes from the parties them- 
selves and their clerks. This witness believes 
one or two counsel may make more by their pro- 
fession than on the bench ; but only one or two, 
who are reputed the most eminent for the time 
being. He is of opinion that there are always 
a sufficient number of eminent rising counsel 
to fill up vacancies at the bar; and farther 
considers, that the present salary of £2000 
a-year to an ordinary Lord of Session, and the 
retired allowance of a Judge of that rank, are 
sufficient inducements to the most eminent coun- 
sel employed at the Scotch bar, who have reached 
a certain age, to renounce their emoluments as 
counsel, which cannot be considered permanent. 
He had known a leading counsel, from £5000 
a-year, sink, in old age, to £600. That a Judge 
should have nearly the same sum that he made 
as a Barrister. he considers injustice to the coun- 
try. The practice of England, enormously as 
the Judges are paid, recognises the same opinion 
as to the English bar. Lord Brougham states that 
a leading counsel may make £10,000 a-year, but 
the salary of the puisne Judges is £5000. At 
the Irish bar it is stated by O’Connell that a 
Barrister may make £7000 a-year, but the salary 
of the ordinary Judges is not half of that, if we 
deduct the circuit allowances. In the salary of 
the Irish Judges, £400 a-year is included for 
travelling expenses on the circuit. In the salaries 
of our Judges who are Justiciary Lords, £300 
are not included, which, as compared with the Irish 
Judges, make their salaries £2900 a-year. ‘This sum 
the Committee’s Report recommends to be raised 
in the case of every Judge to £3000, and that 
all should be made both criminal and civil Judges, 
and the £300 be continued for circuit expenses, 
or £3300 a-year, which is actually more than 
the Irish Judges have at present. The only 
Karvister in Scotland that any witness would 
seem to consider imprudent in refusing the bench, 
is Mr John Hope. He is but about forty, and 
from his indefatigable industry and a concur- 
- rence of fortuitous and fortunate circumstances, 
his emoluments, which last year exceeded £6000, 
are probably double those of any other counsel. 
If he remain in health they are likely to con- 
tinue, if not quite so high, yet very large. But 
there is a wide difference, even in the favourable 
case of Mr Hope, between the permanence, ease, 
and security of the bench, and the precarious 
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tenure of the bar, at which fluctuations are 
continually witnessed, and for which, as O’Conne]] 
remarks, an attack of gout, a common cold, or 
toothache, or any of the ills which flesh is heir 
to, may unfit a man. There is, besides, the 
“‘ dreadful drudgery” which no man would volun. 
tarily undergo, save for the sake of large profits, 
The witness, Campbell,-believes that Mr Hope 
in earning his increasing profits of from £1500 
in the year 1822, to last year, when he made 
£6000, may go through as much work as thrve 
Judges. Mr Hope himself considers the Scotch 
Judges very laborious and almost over-tasked men, 

Knowledge, character, and ability being equal, 
the question of the extent of work to be done— 
which is done and well done—comes to be an 
important element in settling the question of the 
amount of remuneration. Now, upon the quantity 
of work done, and the time devoted to Jabour, 
there is a wide difference of opinion among the 
witnesses. The English and Irish witnesses, and 
some of the Edinburgh ones, have apparently 
little confidence in the private studies of our 
Judges. They like to see the work done in 
open court under the eye of the parties interested, 
and the public. What is done at present in open 
court, appears to them, as it must to every 
impartial man, not remarkably oppressive. The 
judicial year commences upon the 12th of 
November. There is a recess of three weeks at 
Christmas—which is often much nearer four; 
But in this time, the double or triple gowns (the 
Judges with the double and triple salaries) may 
sometimes sit a few times in criminal and in jury 
cases. The court next rises upon the 12th of 
March for what is termed the short vacation. 
It is short compared with the long vacation, the 
one being of two months’ duration only, or until 
the 12th of May, and the other extending from 
the 12th July till the 12th of November! Thus 
the Scotch Supreme Civil Court sits about five 
months in the year; and even when it is sitting, 
every Monday is a holiday ; though the double. 
gown Judges occasionally sit upon Mondays for 
the trial of criminal cases. They also go upon 
a circuit of from ten days to a fortnight in the 
spring and in the autumn vacations. Upon the 
five days of the week for the five months of the 
year in which the court sits, the five Judges 
called Ordinaries meet at nine in the morning, 
while the Judges of the two divisions of the 
Inner House do not meet till eleven! So late 
an hour to commence business may seem extra- 
ordinary ; but it is in reality much less so, than 
the brevity of the sittings. Lord Jeffrey thinks 
the sittings on the five sitting days of the week 
may average from one hour and a half to three 
and a half, but a document produced before the 
committee, shewing the real time from a careful 
notation of six weeks in the present year, gives 
a different result. The first week’s sittings 
amount to six hours and fifteen minutes !—but 
there was a holiday for the Martrydom of King 
Charles, and on the following day the court sat 
so long as two hours, five minutes! The second 
week’s sittings come to eight hours and thirty- 
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five minutes; the third to nine hours; the 
fourth to nine hours five minutes ; the fifth to 
seven hours fifteen minutes ; the sixth to seven 
hours thirty-five minutes—being on the average 
seven hours thirty-seven minutes and a half per 
week !. When this paper was handed to the 
Lerd Chancellor, though he seemed most willing 
te do his best for increasing the salaries of the 
Scotch Judges, in the face of reduced national 
resources and a great admitted increase in the 
value of money since 1810, when they were 
raised more than a third, he said, “I certainly 
consider that if that is an accurate account of 
the hours they have sat, and if it is not accidental, 
fan accident of six weeks’ duration !] that is a 
very moderate time for a Judge to sit.” In 
another place, Lord Brougham, when questioned, 
states—“ A Judge in Scotland has nothing like 
the business of a Judge in England. There 
is no doubt of that. Neither a Judge nor 
a Barrister has anything like the labour they 
have in this country. A Chief Justice with us 
has not above five or six months to himself all 
the year. He sits at Nisi Prius the moment 
the term is over ; he takes his share in the rota 
of the Old Bailey, and thus has his time occu- 
pied nearly the whole year independently of his 
sitting sin the Privy Council. But, independently 
of the Chief, there is no doubt that the whole 
Judges in England would have much more work 
to do than the Judges of Scotland, even if the 
thirteen Judges all went cireuits. ‘They could 
go but one circuit in the year; there the circuits 
are not nearly so laborious as the heavier of 
the English cireuits. The English Judges sit 
six days in the week, the Scotch five. It is true 
the English Judges do not work so much at 
home, [as the Scotch do or ought to do,j but 
they have chamber business which occupies them, 
and they have very considerable labour in pre- 
paring their judgments, and in meeting and con- 
sulting on the business of their courts.” “ Scotch 
Judges have, I believe, a good deal to do during 
the vacation in reading papers ; but their work is 
much less than that of the English Judges. They 
have a vacation from the 12th of March to tie 
12th of May. They have four months in the 
long vacation, whereas we have what is call- 
ed our long vacation, such that immediately 
after the circuit the work frequently recom- 
mences. I have known Judges come from Lan- 
caster on one Monday, and sit at Guildhall again 
the Monday following. In Scotland the Judges 
have from the ]2th July to the 12th November 
subject to sume accidental business.” 

The Chancellor, though he is quite clear that 
they should have more money, does not lead any 
one to fear that our Judges are greatly over- 
worked. 

O'Connell thinks that, “A Judge with a 
salary of £3000 a-year ought to have as much 
business as would take up quite as much of his 
time as an advocate in full business in his office.” 
He adds, “I have some notion that the sittings 
of the Seotch Judges are not so durable as they 
ought to be.” The reader has seen that Scotch 
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Judges are in Court not gentleman of seden- 
tary habits at all, the only account ever kept 
of their sittings shewing seven hours fifty-seven 
minutes and a half a-week upon an average of 
six weeks. 

O’Connell, from want of knowledge, declined 
to answer certain questions concerning the Scotch 
Courts ; but it was no great stretch of conjecture 


to say, “ It appears to me that there is very little 


work done when the sittings are so very short, 
if this return now before me be accurate.” 

There is no attempt to impugn the return 
made. Though it is rather out of place, we shall 
give another opinion held by O'Connell in re- 
lation to the ardent solitary labours of the Scotch 
Judge :— ; 

‘* The labour of the Judge ought to be in open 
Court ; and I have read with great regret in 
the evidence before me, the opinion of a gen- 
tleman who appears from his testimony to be in 
considerable business in Scotland—the Dean of 
Faculty—recommending, instead of viva voce 
pleadings, the method of carrying on suits by 
written or printed documents.” “ From my own 
experience, and from what I have seen in the 
profession, I believe that the multiplication of 
written procedure, and proceedings by papers 
printed or written, is a pure mischief, and that 
the first great reform in the law would be to 
have the business done in the presence of the 
parties, and, above all, of the public, and with as 
little of written materials as possible.” This 
approaches to Benthamism; and what follows 
goes farther on the same safe road. It is the 
answer to a question, “ I have the strongest 
conviction that an immense quantity of litigation 
and expense would be saved, and that the greatest 
possible improvement would take place in such ad. 
ministration of the law, 1¥ No suiv was allowed to 
go on till both parties have been personally heard 
wherever it was possible ; that the proceeding by 
attorney and advocute is a relic of feudal barbari-. 
ty; that justice ought to be administered in Court, 
as a father of a family administers it in his own 








family. He never begins by calling a third per- 


son ; but he asks the individuals themselves what 
the cause of complaint is ; and if that were done, 
I know that, in the procedure of the English and 
Trish law, ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
that take months and years, would probably be 
decided in as many minutes.” Thisis opinion ; 
but here follows the results of a beneficial expe- 
rience :—“ 1 beg leave to add, that I have had a 
great deal of experience as an arbitrator, In 
one district of the country in which my country- 
house is, they reserve all their quarrels till my 
return ; and every day that I am not otherwise 
employed, I decide their litigations ; and I find 
from my own experience, that making the com. 
plainant first state his case in the presence of 
the person of whom he complains, and then 
hearing the person complained of in reply, in 
a great majority of cases I am able to decide 
without swearing a witness.” 

If we shall afterwards have space for a sepa- 
rate article upon the faults of the administra- 
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tion of justice in Scotland, O’Connell’s testi- 
mony will be most important. He is as decidedly 
favourable to local tribunals, competent to the 
trial of civil cases by a Jury, as Mr John Hope 
is hostile to them. We admire the manliness of 
a sentiment expressed by Dr Lushington in re- 
lation to this subject. Our Scottish lawyers 
would give full permission to the Sheriffs to try 
criminal cases, or misdemeanours involving fine, 
imprisonment, &c., but Mr Hope considers it 
very dangerous indeed to have any civil case 
tried by a Jury save in Edinburgh ; and he argues 
this strongly, citing a case lately tried in Glas- 
gow by direction of the House of Peers, where 
he says, “ The matter had been long can- 
vassed, we were told, in the coffee-room at 
Glasgow ; so that we heard, whether truly or 
not I cannot say, the opinions of almost all the 
merchants upon the case by report, before they 
were empannelled.” This was a civil suit—a 
case involving property, we presume, to some 
amount. Where, after all, was the harm of can- 
vassing it? A case tried in the Court of Ses- 
sion, and appealed, could not be a secret one, nor 
yet have many new secrets connected with it. 
It was at best a question of property, as are all 
such suits, about which our Scotch counsel are so 
strict. But what says Dr Lushington :—* What- 
ever may be the feelings which have arisen in 
Scotland or in England as to the importance of 
property, yet, after all, that cannot bear any just 
comparison with the value of life or personalliberty.” 
Yet questions affecting both life and liberty may 
be safely left to our thirty-three supplementary 
local judges, the Sheriffs’ Depute ; and to their 
supplementary judges, the Sheriffs’-Substitute.* 
While Mr Hope (query 573) states, “1 am ex- 
tremely favourable to the extension of trial by 
jury in Scotland, but not to so difficult, so ar- 
duous, and so important a duty as that of direct- 
ing juries in civil cases being devolved upon, and 
intrusted to, it may be, junior counsel, who are 
appointed Sheriffs.” Need we repeat the senti- 
ment of Dr Lushington, or hint that the local 
practitioners may say—The broad Scotch of this 
is, let the Deputes and their Substitutes whip, 
fine, imprison, banish, or even hang, at their own 
judgment of the case ; but all the money cases, 
which are the paying cases, ought to be brought 
to the metropolis for abler counsel and better 
judgment !—We are behind Englishmen in some 
things. 

O'Connell has a better opinion of our local 
capabilities, and of our integrity and coolness of 
judgment, than Mr Hope. He was informed 
in *he Committee, that, in former times, jury 
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* In giving salaries to Judges, if the work done is to 
be considered at all, it should be kept in view, that for 
Scotland, with its limited population, there are ninety-six 
paid Judges, thirteen being in the Supreme Court, the others 
having local jurisdiction. One of the witnesses thinks it 
best the local Judges should live in Edinburgh, and prac- 
tise before the Court as Barristers, to qualify them the 
better for the duties in the county to which they are ap- 
pointed and for which they are paid. We know our 
lawyers think so, but never before heard the reasons so 
plainly stated. 





trial was common in our provincial courts, in 
civil cases as in criminal ones ; and it was added 
that an opinion had been strongly stated to the 
Committee to the effect, that jury trials, in civil 
cases, should not be permitted to Scotsmen, ex 

in Edinburgh, because no other parts will furnish 
impartial jurymen—and his opinion upon thig 
point was demanded. ‘ I am not personally or 
practically acquainted with Scotland,” said O’Gon. 
nell, ‘but no country stands higher, in point of 
reputation, for intellect and integrity than the 
Scottish nation ; and my opinion—judging from 
theirintegrity and intelligence—is, that the exten. 
sion in Scotland of the trial by jury ought to have 
the happiest results ; and if I were to presume to 
legislate at present upon that subject, I certainly 
would be for extending the trial by jury as much 
as it was possible to do. It is astonishing how 
soon the mischiefs resulting from jury trial work 
themselves away from everything but violent 
religious party. Take Glasgow (the place cited 
by Mr Hope) for instance :—Now in Glasgow, 
as in the city of Cork, wherever there would be 
a great commercial question, it would be sure to 
be discussed in the coffee-houses, and upon the 
Exchange, and in meetings of merchants ; yet 
when it came to be actually tried, the men who 
were trying that commercial question this day, 
would probably, in the next week, or at the next 
assizes, have other commercial questions to be 
tried themselves ; and they would, even for their 
own sakes, be exceedingly cautious how they gave 
partisan verdicts : lest, making a sacrifice to do 
it, they should make themselves victims very 
shortly after. There is a mutual dependence 
upon the necessity of justice and impartiality 
that is created by the jury trial, that seems to 
me to have been kept much out of sight by those 
who talk of the practical inconveniences, and 
forget the balance of practical utility of the jury 
trial. 1 beg therefore to repeat, that I think the 
more you extend trial by jury in Scotland, the 
more you will ameliorate the present system, and 
do away with the enormous delay, which I consider 
to be the imperfection in that system,” 

But we have wandered from the hard toils of 
the Scotch Judges, so painfully set forward by 
the advocates for an advance of their salaries! 
Their hour of meeting in the Inner-House does 
not certainly savour of hard-work. But the 
tardy hour of eleven is adopted, it is said, te 
accommodate the Lord Ordinaries andthe leading 
counsel. We cannot acknowledge the force of 
this argument ; and, at all events, it is none 
whatever for such early adjournments. But the 
early adjournments are caused by the cases on the 
Roll of the day being exhausted, by sudden 
agreement of parties, or the advocates being 
unable to attend, or making brief speeches, and 
other reasons, But why not have more causes 
upon the Roli of the day? Lord Jeffrey—as 4 
proof that the Judges are hard-worked—says, 
that some of the most industrious have heavy 
arrears of cases. Other witnesses appear to 
think that these arrears arise from the agents 
having more confidence in certain Judges than in 
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others; and as they have the choice before what 
Lord Ordinary, and into which Division of the 
Inner-House to carry their cases, some favourite 
Judges are oppressed, while others have com- 
paratively little duty. The arrears are, however, 
light at present ; and both Divisions appear to 
enjoy about equally the confidence of the agents ; 
while the complaint of delay, in ali cases, is as 
as ever. Mr John W. Hay, advocate, 
states, that though much will depend on the 
nature of the case, the Court might, at each 
sitting —by sitting longer of course—get through 
a dozen upon the average. Now the daily average 
of cases decided is about three! Mr Hay’s opinion 
seems the more feasible, as we are told by Mr 
Hope, Lord Jeffrey, and others, in explanation 
of the very brief sittings, that the heavy part of 
the Judge’s duty lies at home, in studying the 
cases in written and printed papers, and qualify- 
ing himself to give judgment upon them in open 
Court. Every witness agrees that the total 
amount of cases has materially decreased ;* and 
this fact, together with the Court being able to 
overtake so much more business since the Judges 
were divided into two Courts, is a strange kind 
of proof that they are hard-worked. But though 
the amount of cases has actually decreased, they 
are become, we are told, much more complicated 
and difficult. Simple people might be apt to 
construe this, perhaps, unfairly: they might 
fancy some lawyers like some physicians in small 
practice, who, because they have few patients to 
prescribe for, make the most of them. 
According to Lord Jeffrey, prolix and diffuse 
papers inflict much unnecessary trouble and toil 
upon the Judges, and particularly on the Lords 
Ordinary. The Judges are also liable to have 


‘their time consumed in private meetings with 


parties and their solicitors, to arrange formal 
parts of procedure. But his great argument 
that they have much to do, is the accumulation 
of arrears. Lord Brougham in one year got 
through arrears which Lord Eldon was afraid to 
look at; and, in point of fact, the arrears are 
not increasing in the Court of Session ; though 
it would appear that, as in all human affairs, 
those gentlemen who are the most willing and 
able to work, naturally have by far the most 
laid to their hands to do; and, accordingly, the 
most able and industrious Judges are those most 
liable to have arrears. Lord Jeffrey holds one 
opinion which leoks paradoxical: he does not 
conceive that shortening the nearly seven months’ 
vacations, and lengthening the daily sittings in 


oe 


* In “ Darling’s Practice of the Court of Session,” 
an authority referred to before the Parliamentary Com- 
wittee, it is stated, that from 1794 to 1831, the average 
annual decrease of cases before the Court of Session is 
791; and this notwithstanding the abolition of the Com- 
missary and Admiralty Courts, which has occasioned a 
great influx of business of a new kind into the Court of 
Session, and notwithstanding the vastly augmented 
commercial concerns of the country. The reasons the wit- 
nesses assign for this falling off, is the expense and delay 
of the present system, and that want of confidence in the 
decisions, which produces more appeals from Edinburgh 
alone than from all England and Ireland. 
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term time, could possibly lessen the arrears 
expedite business ; and, for this reason, ‘‘ All 
heavy cases that require the perusal of long, 
elaborate papers, and immense details, are ne- 
cessarily postponed to the vacation, unless the 
matter is very urgent. A Judge cannot possibly 
overtake such cases during the term, without 
délaying the ordinary business, If the terms 
were prolonged, and the influx of cases to go on 
for any considerable portion of what is now 
called the vacation, the arrear, so far as | can 
see, would inevitably increase.” This is a good 
argument, we think, for the necessity of changing 
the whole system of procedure. 

Sir William Rae considers that the Scotch Judges 
have very onerous duties. The criminal business 
upon the circuits is increasing ; and he has often 
seen papers in cases not very important extend to 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty pages of 
manuscript. But itis Mr John Hope whe appears 
most impressed with the hard duties and almost 
unceasing labours of our Judges. During the few 
years in which the Jury Court existed, Mr Hope 
says, “It is quite impossible to cenvey any 
adequate notion of the constant anxiety and 
responsible duties performed by the Lord Chief 
Commissioner*® and his colleagues, for which it 
is, no doubt, quite right that their full salaries 
are continued to the end of their lives, after that 
experiment had failed. In one session, Mr Hope 
states that above 17,000 printed pages were sub- 
mitted for perusal to the Judges of one division 
of the court, and 19,000 to those of the other, 
Lord Jeffrey and others, indeed, admits that 
there is much irrelevant matter in these papers, 
and that they might be shortened with advantage 
to all concerned. The Lord President, Mr Hope 
tells us, studies a portion, every day of the vaca- 
tion, before his hours of exercise. “The page 
is a large quarto page, and pretty stiff reading,” 
he adds ; and, what is more to the point, that these 
printed papers are all “ essential and important 
documents.” How they are swelled out, we learn 
from the witness Newall. He mentions a case 
begun in 1822, and now before the House of 
Peers by appeal, from which has originated 
quarto volume of printed proceedings. In this 
case twelve decisions of the Court of Session are 
appealed against. He mentions another case 
conducted under the latest improvements of our 
court. We cannot refrain from citing this one 
fully. The printed proceedings, independently 
of the writing, make a quarto volume about an 
inch thick. They arise from a question of real 
property—the effect of the titles to an entailed 
estate. The summons and defences, the conde- 
scendences and answers, as they are technically 
called, were four times revised ; that is, four 
times amended or drawn out of new, and written 





* The Lord Chief Commissioner of this court, for 
three years at its head, still draws the full salary of 
a-year; but Lord Jeffrey considers this doubly fair, as he 
not only is entitled to do so from the court being abolished 
after his appointment, but that he has since “taken the 
lead in several elaborate decisions,” and “ has done very 
considerable and efficient duty.” 




















































and printed four times over. “Then we had,” says 
Mr Newall, “ what are technically called cases, 
by order of the Lord Ordinary arguing the cause. 
These were advised by the Ordinary, printed, 
and laid before the Inner House. He, the Lord 
Ordinary, gave his opinion, but no judgment. 
Then, when it went to the Inner-House, they 
heard counsel and ordered additional vases, which 
were revised and printed ; separate arguments 
followed upon additional points that were not 
fully discnssed in the Outer-House.” But we 
cannot follow the case through all these stages— 
tardy, idle, and expensive. When it was at last 
decided, the Judges said that it was a very simple 
ease! Yet how much “ stiff reading” it must 
have. inflicted upon such Judges as chose to 
read this “simple case!” The plaintiff got 
his full costs. ‘The defendant grudged so much 
unnecessary writing and printing.~ Mr Newall 
thinks there was no occasion for so much, and so 
did both the parties in the action. 

But from Mr Hope’s statement—and it is per- 
fectly correct—the Ordinaries fare worse than 
the Judges of the Inner-House, as they must 
sometimes read manuscript. Of these unfortunate 
gentlemen he testifies that “ Their labour is 
extremely severe and constant. I do not know 
a more laborious life than that of one of the 
Lords Ordinary.” But Mr Campbell alleges 
that Mr Hope does three times as much himself as 
any one of them ; and, indeed, inanother place, Mr 
Hope adverts to the “ irksome slavery of the bar;” 
and to the bar “as a situation in which a man 
cannot save himself.’ Now we humbly appre- 
hend that all Scotch Judges have that power 
considerably at discretion. Were all the printed 
papers the Judge studies read in open Court for 
the benefit of the whole Judges at once, this 
would seem an excellent practical method to 
prevent waste of time, and make sure of at 
least some portion of judicial attention to the 
eases. But Mr Hope asserts, the Judges would 
thus require to sit for two-thirds of the yeer, 
from morn to night, and for no purpose after all, 
as they could not consult their law-books and 
authorities in Court. Why not?+ Mr Hope 
will not, however, when pressed, say that the 
whole time of the Judges, during the long and 
short vacations of above half the year, is spent 


* We learn that in one of the cases brought under the 
notice of the committee by Mr Newall, seventy-six quarto 
pages were taken up in discussing two points of law ; and 
thirty-two more consisted of extracts from a cause referred 
to, which every Judge must have had in his library among 
his printed authorities. These seventy-two pages, and thirty- 
two pages, were in a paper where the case was conducted 
by Mr Hope himself. It is instructive to find the Judges 
commiserated for their toils by those causing them so 
very superfluously in many instances. But the client's 
purse is here a consideration as important as the Judge's 
labour. Mr Newall, the witness, seems to think that 
Mr Hope, in giving this superfluous print, thought it 
advisable to spare the Judges a trouble which, it is said, 
lazy readers will not take, that of taking down a book 
from its place. It would not do to refer to Erskine, 
Bankton, and Stair: they must be quoted at full length. 

+ Solitary study was a mode much approved by the 
Rev. Peter Poundtext, who found powerful aid in a pipe 
anda horn of ale ; and in similar cases we cannot see 
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in consulting law-books and studying cases ; 
though he would not wish to see the duration of 
vacations abridged. And then there are no holy. 
days in Session. He surely forgets every Monday. 
The English Judges seem no rule to some of oyr 
Scotch witnesses, save in their rate of remunera. 
tion. Pay, according to them, ought to be 
regulated by English practice—work by the 
Scottish. When questioned about the labours of 
English Judges, Mr Hope declared, “* That, from 
witnessing them, he was most thoroughly im. 
pressed with the conviction that the English 
Judges were overworked, and that no salary 
would induce him to accept the situation of 2 
Scotch Judge, if he thought he should have to 
undergo the labour they undergo.” It would 
seem from this, that if the English Judges are 
better paid than those of Scotland, the former 
work at least as hard as those Scotch barristers, 
who, in full employment gain large emoluments, 

We shall not disguise our opinion, that the 
present attempt made to increase the salaries of 
the Scotch Judges, without any concurring 
endeavour to correct those glaring abuses in 
the administration of justice which render law 
so tedious, expensive, and vexatious in Scotland, 
is a rank job, and has been managed as such. 
Mr Hope, Sir William Rae, Lord Jeffrey, and 
Lord Brougham, are all honourable and worthy 
gentlemen, but they are not the best witnesses 
imaginable in a case of this kind. We would 
scarcely refer to horses a question involving ai 
augmentation of oats; nor how many holydays 
there should be in the week, and how few tasks, 
to schoolboys. It is not to shoemakers’ apprentices 
that we should leave the abrogation of St Monday. 
Yet it is upon the evidence of individuals whose 
feelings, friendships, prejudices, and direct in- 
terests, favour abuses in the Court and increase 
of salary, that the report of the committee is 
framed. If O’Connell, Dr Lushington, and 
even the Lord Chancellor, favour increase of 
salary, they also contemplate improvement of 
the system, and more work to be done, and bet- 
ter done. It is the Scotch witnesses above 
named who consider our Judges underpaid, aid 
fully employed, if not over-tasked. There is, 
in addition to these three gentlemen, Mr Steph- 
enson, engineer, who is so ill-informed as to say, 
houses have not fallen in rent and value where- 
abouts the Judges reside ; and who, with singu- 
lar felicity, puts the whole case in a nut-shell, 
when he aflirms, that the “ large salary is just 
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much objection, as Mr Poundtext was to be sole’s 
responsible for the fruit of his studies—his weekly 
sermon. But detached studies of cases to be determined 
by the judgment of several individuals, are, we have bo 
doubt, one main cause of the numerous ruinous and 
troublesome appeals made to the House of Peers from 
the decisions of the Court of Session. This is borne out 
by the evidence. One Judge has studied the law of the 
case at home, and another the equity. Each decides 
accordingly ; and a difference of opinion, and conseque"t 
doubts of the decision, strongly tempts the losing party '? 
try appeal. But others may or may not have studied either 
the law or the equity. They may slumberously concur '" 
the opinion of one or more of their more industrious 
brethren. 
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as necessary as the gown.” 
we admit ! 

How standsthe case? Let us sum it up. In 
1799 the salary of our lowest-paid Judges 
was £1000. It was then increased by some 
hundreds; and, in 1810, the dearest time 
of the war, and altogether the most expen- 
sive period ever known in this country, it was 
doubled upon the period of 1799, and made 
£2000 a-year. From 1518, or thereabouts, every 
commodity has gradually fallen in price, until 
clothing, furniture, fuel, rent, rate of insurance, 
wines, spirits, fruits, all sorts of groceries and 
spiceries, butcher meat, bread, and, in short, 
every article required for a family, without any 
exception, (save, we believe, the single article 
of newspapers,) has declined in many cases a 
full half, and in all the others at least a third. 
Servants’ wages alone remain nearly stationary ; 
education is cheaper; there is no income-tax, 
and general taxes are lessened; and £2000 
a-year in Edinburgh is equal to £3000 in Lon- 
den. But within the same brief period, the 
cost of maintaining a certain ideal or inde- 
finite something, named sty/e and station, has, 
in the northern metropolis, so increased among 
the leaders and setters of fashion, that there is 
an absolute necessity for increasing the salaries 
of the Judges, to enable them to support their 
rank, and educate their children. We have al- 
ready entreated the Edinburgh witnesses to look 
round their own range of society for the ruinous 
effects of this change of manners; or into the 
bankrupt list. The estates on sale within the last 
twenty years, and the history of mortgages and 
trusteeships, may be a shorter and as effectual 
a way to illustrate the beauties of our ‘ spend- 
thrift state of society.” ‘To us it occurs, that if 
there must be a change, the State should itself 
provide for the families of Judges ; if their minds 
ure to be kept free of the anxiety, so inimical to 
the calmdischarge of their judicialduties. That no 
amount of salary will do this, is tolerably evident 
from the testimony of Mr Hope alone. His father, 
the Lord President, with £300 a-year above the 
double of the salary of the Lords Ordinary, (or 
£4300 a-year,) at the close of a long life, during 
which he has had this ample income, is “ greatly 
in debt,” and is “ obliged to lav down his car- 
riage,” while Judges upon £2000 a-year, if not 
rich, are, at least, enabled to live as becomes 
their station and their true dignity, and to exer- 
cise benevolence and decorous hospitality. No 
argument to shew the small value of mere money 


And as the wig, too, 


in purchasing ease from domestic cares, and 
peace of mind to a Judge, could be found so 
strong as this distressing case, instanced in proof 
that something considerably above £1300 is 
required, since that sum will not insure these 
blessings, 

But the Judges and their families are now the 
principal personages in the society of Edinburgh, 
we are told, and must have more money, as they 
alone fill the place of the departed nobility. 
Since they fill this place, let them rather use 
their influence to regenerate society, and restrain 
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its spendthrift spirit, than to encourage and incite 
a change of manners, the consequences of which 
are so much to be deprecated. Since they have 
the honour of giving the tone to society, let it be 
pure and high, dignified and simple, such as may 
do honour to the judicial office ; and they may 
depend upon it, that the means of a comfortable 
and refined style of life, of a decorous hospitality, 
of keeping a carriage, which Lord Brougham 
thinks so essential, and of educating and provid- 
ing moderately for a family, are, in Edinburgh, 
all considerably within the present salaries of 
our Judges.* That their pay should approximate 
to that of the English Judges, is an argument of 
like value to one for increasing Principal Baird's 
stipend to the rate of that of the Dean of St 
Paul’s or of Westminster ; and if they were led 
to expect an increase from the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s government, we have yet to learn that one 
administration is bound to make good all the 
rash and improper promises, or to sanction the 
profligate expenditure of another. The late 
government probably held out certain expecta- 
tions to Don Miguel and the Dutch King, which 
these personages will look in vain for the fulfil. 
ment of from the present. The cases are in 
spirit the same, though custom considers them 
differently. 

In conclusion, we repeat, that it is not the few 
thousands of more pounds attempted to be levied 
from the exhausted national purse that we so 
much regard in the present case, as its parentage, 
its management in the Committee, and the 
principle which it involves. These few thousand 
annual pounds are but as a drop in the bucket 
compared with the evils of the system, as they 
are incidentally displayed in the course of this 
investigation. ‘To these evils and the means of 
their redress our next paper will be devoted. 
Meanwhile it occurs to us, that this bold stroke 
made for increase of salary to the Judges, may, 
in certain quarters, and before many years elapse, 
produce an unpleasant recoil. The system has, 
indeed, “ worked well for leading advocates and 
indolent or dissipated Judges.” t 
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* In the course of the evidence, the sums the Judges 
must give to the public charities of the city, are frequently 
insisted upon. We have to learn that the Judges really 
give more than other citizens with much slenderer means, 
But, at any rate, they have a fund for charity, denied to 
other persons in the same station in society, in their 
exemption from the far-tamed annuity-tax, and also from 
the poor-rates. They do not pay one farthing for the 
support of the clergy, and they are exempted from other 
heavy local imposts. This we consider a set-off te the 
demands made upon their benevolence in other respects, 

+ We have lately perused several parliamentary reports, 
which suggested to us that it was as needful for the public 
good to publish daily what passes in important commit. 
tees, as the debates in parliament. The evidence here de- 
tailed confirms our opinion. We would give the name of 
every interrogator. Impertinent and brow-beating ques- 
tious were put to those witnesses who do not favour the 
objects for which the committee was got up—and the pub- 
lic have a right to know by whom. The committee, 





| it appears, refused to hear evidence from Glasgow and 
other towns. We have not yet touched upon Mr 
Wallace’s important testimony. 
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LOVE AND PARLIAMENT: 


AN INSTRUCTIVE POEM. 


BY NUMBER ONE. 


CANTO FOURTH. 


Past Midnight! What a stillness, hush’d and deep,” 
Presses with numbing hand the slumbering town! 
The quiet moon seems more than half asleep, 
And, like so me spirit, glides the sky adown. 
Noiseless, as if in fear, some stragglers creep 
Homewards, within the shrouding shadows thrown, 
By the tall houses ; spectre-like they stray, 
And soon their steps in distance die away. 


An hour when, from its mouldering grave upris’n, 
The blood-stained ghost comes forth to take the air, 
When Conscience, stalking grimly through some prison, 
Rides on the felon’s breast, and howls “ despair.” 
For, oh! the man wot takes what is’nt his’n, 
Is certain to be scragg’d by the Lord May’r, 
Sent to the hulks without a single copper, 
And not much better wittled nor a pauper! 


An hour like this! how softly it recalls 
Thoughts buried in the heart, but breathing still !— 
Fold after fold of the rude world off-falls, 
And memory leads us back ward to the rill 
Of life, even at its fount: ‘The well-known halls 
That echoed to our laughter loud and shrill, 
Rise clear betore our eyes, and we forget 
That we are old, and wearied, and in debt; 


Hackuey’d in sin, and sunk in sorrow, groping 
Round the dark cave of Life, tortured and blind — 
An hour like this might set the spirit hoping 
Some nook of perfect happiness to find, 
Some spot where Pleasure’s tail was free from soaping, 
And all might seize it fast who felt inclin’d: 
But hopes like these, though surely very fine, 


I fear are only matters of moonshine. 


That hour so calm, so silent out of doors, 

Beheld me quietly on a bench extended, 
Listening, amid my brother members’ snores, 

To speeches which I thought wouid ne'er be ended, 
From orators who lavished all their stores 

Of eloquence, so wonderful and splendid, 
To prove that people grumbled and looked gruff, 
Simply because they were not taxed enough. 


They proved some other things beyond a doubt 
Which ne’er had struck me in that light before : 
They proved our debt, which makes some people flout, 
Is but a vast addition to our store— 
That every guinea we make John fork out, 
Just proves that John has got a guinea more; 
In short, ‘twas quite apparent, from their speeches, 
That borrowing only added to our riches :— 


A very pleasant doctrine ; and we know 
That it works well—as witness England’s state ! 
See with what zeal we hastened to bestow 
Five borrowed millions on the Czar of late; 
While twenty millions more, well pleased, we thiow, 
To aid the scale of Justice with their weight, 
And bribe the planter to forgive the pain 
He feels in giving up the whip and chain! 








———— 
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Bribe ye the tiger in the pathless wood 
To lift his murderous paw from off his prey, 
And tell him, while his muzzle drips with blood, 
What hecatombs to sooth his wrath you'll pay, 
Then will the mighty boon be understood, 
Which, as the price of Liberty, we pay— 
Of Liberty—which, by our hearts we're told, 
Is far too precious to be bought or sold. 


But planters ave but men—and wise ones too ; 
And their black cattle fetch’d a famous price. 
Since buying is the vogue, *twould meet my view 

Of wisdom, and relieve us in a trice, 

From half the rascals who have nought to do, 
(I’ve spoke of it to Althorp once or twice,) 
If government would give the landlords twenty 
Millions, to prove at once that cash was plenty. 


Give us the money, and we'll treat the poor 

So kindly *twill astonish you to see them ; 
We'll coop them up in dungeons, quite secure, 

And starve, and work, and nearly skin and flay them - 
For all their woes we'll find an easy cure ; 

And then, from their dependent state to free them, 
We'll not insult their feelings, or obtrude 
One single sixpence, to procure them food. 


No! we will treat them with too much respect 

To offer them a groat in their distresses ;— 
Perhaps theyll think it hard, if we reject 

Their claims, and keep them on their skin-flint messes, 
Whil’st yet we don’t think proper to object 

To pay the claims of him who owns the treases, 
In which his strength, like that of Sampson's, lay, 
Which Dalilahs were fated to betray. 


But he’s a Lord—more eloquent than Cicero— 
Modest as Wicklow—and almost as handsome; 
(The manly graces, by-the-by, of this hero, 
Are fairly worth a mighty monarch’s ransom ;) 
But when the other sighs, and says me misero, 
You can’t refuse his sinecure. How can some 
Be such confounded niggards, as to grudge 
Such pickings to the offspring of a Judge. 


But, as I was just going to remark, 
When this profound digression led me off, 
Taxes and debt appeared the heavenly ark 
To bear the Tories through the waters rough, 
And well they built their vessel. Deep and dark 
Its hold, and with provisions stored enough ; 
And into it, as wisely was designed, 
Went beasts and creeping things after their kind. 


Such eloquence! so grand, so grave, so sensible ! 

Had ne’er before that evening struck my tympanum : 
Pensions and sinecures were now defensible 

By wisdom’s rules; and whocould think ofscrimping em, 
When Castlereagh declared "twas reprehensible 

To put the very slightest stay or stint on ’em— 
For pensions nobly spurned the base democracy, 
And very seldom left the aristocracy? 
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Surprised, delighted, held in breathless awe, 
By arguments so wonderful as these, 
] yoted for the Minister: I saw 
That taxes were the things to give us ease ; 
| voted for new pensions—for each law 
That kept the people down ;—and, by degrees, 
| hoped to rise (oh! what a height of bliss) 
Even to the fame and dignity of Twiss. 


Or, as my brows were thick and overhanging, 

Face gaunt and ugly, and my conscience sleeping, 
| hoped that, what with lying and haranguing, 

Deceiving, swearing—on and onwards creeping, 
By toadying the great, and fiercely banging 

The low and helpless—I should soon be reaping 
Wealth, rank, and fame—slave parasite and joker, 
With scribbler-satirist—a second Croker. 


Ambition was my Idol; and I dress‘d her 
In a court suit, with ribbons clustered o'er : 
Medals and stars in gay profusion bless’d her, 
And labels round her neck the image bore 
“Knight,” “ Earl,” and “ Marquis,” ‘* Duke ”—and I 
address‘d her 
With one of these to bless me from her store 3 
And tremblingly her petticoat upraising, 
Gazed on the garter and ne’er tired of gazing. 
Garter! which Dukes themselves at distance view 
As something they may scarcely hope to wear; 
Garter! with which the blest and happy few 
Who own thee seem to tread the upper air— 
What, to possess thee, would I scorn to do 
What, to enjoy thee, would I fail to swear ? 
Let but thy glorious cincture gird my knee, 
rll swear, that England's what she ought to be! 


That Ireland is well treated—tithes a pleasure, 
Taxes a boon, cheap bread the greatest curse !— 
I'll swear the house of Lords is quite a treasure 
Of wit and wisdom !—that it is the nurse 
Of Truth and Liberty !—and that each measure 
It takes, proves very clearly that no worse 
Misfortune could complete the land’s disasters, 


Than losing our hereditary masters! 


li swear—(Ye Gods ! why should I start or scruple 

At swearing anything 7)—IJ'Il swear that Pusity 
Governs elections now, and gives quadruple 

Strength to the elector’s freedom, and security 
From fear or force—as witness how the supple 

And sly Sir George, without the least obscurity, 
Gained Perthshire by the force of mild professions, 


While rampant “ Lairds” ne’er headed his processions ; 


And never drove their tenants, hurry skurry, 

To poll against their wishes—no, not they !— 
lil swear that other places saw no flurry, 

To force dependents on Election day !— 
I'll also swear that I am truly sorry 

That deeds like these will quickly pave the way 
For that sour drug, distasteful to my palate, 
And ruinous to our cause—the vote by Ballot. 


And have I then forgot thee all this time, 
My Susan, as a prize of little worth ; 

And have I passed thee in this idle rhyme, 
Unnamed amid these denizens of earth: 

Have paltry politicians cast their slime 
Upon my stanzas, while thy gentle mirth, 

Thy smiles, thy loveliness are all past over, 

And also how you treated me your lover? 


LOVE AND PARLIAMENT. 
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Next morning I approached my charmer's dwelling, 
Kapt in high visions of my future days, 
When thirty thousand Three Per Cents were welling 
Their glorious stream beneath thy sunshine, Haze 
And Pride and Glory in my heart were swelling, 
Love and Ambition pulling different ways— 
Hopes high, seat gained, heart clear, and prospects sunny, 
A lovely girl—and all her father’s money ! 
A carriage stood before that father’s door, 
The coaciman on the box seemed vastly fine, 
Four splendid greys, (I wondered they were four,) 
With white rosettes, kick’d up a pretty shine: 
The footman’s hat was nearly covered o'er 
With snow-white ribbons. I could not divine 
What meant this wondrous shew, and paused a minute 
‘To marvel what the d——1 could be in it. 
The carriage was quite new and fresh from Leader's, 
The pannels brightly glistening in the sun— 
Armorial bearings two enormous cedars, 
Such as of yore were found on Lebanon ; 
And "twixt the trees, although "twill shock my readers, 
A most prodigious Fig was nicely done: 
In short I stopped to marvel when or where, 
The Brown’s device, the Fig, was quartered there, 
And forth into the street a figure floated, 
Sylph-like, and all in tears. A bridal veil 
Hung loose upon her shoulders ; and T neted 
That there Was rapture in those features pale, 
And that her tears were not to grief devoted, 
For her glad motions told a joyous tale : 
Light, buoyant, as a billow in its mirth, 
orth stept the loveliest girl in all the earth. 
And at her side a graceful figure moved 
Stately, as lordly lion near his mate ; 
Hand joined in hand, with looks that told they loved, 
They left the house, and in a moment sate, 
Gazing upon each other unreproved, 
Within that span-new carriage, téte-a-téte. 
Crack went the whip, wheels smoke, and off they scour, 
With their four greys, at twenty miles an hour. 
The devil take all dandies and all women, 
For Henry and my Susan were that pair ! 
There’s never any trusting to their seeming, 
Aud foul designs oft lurk ‘neath features fair. 
Off goes the girl !—and all that set me dreaming— 
Her fortune now had melted inte air, 
And I was left to curse her, the coquette— 
A Member—but confoundedly in debt. . 
And there that thick-skulled blockhead, Mr Brown, 
Was standing at the window, pleased and ruddy ;— 
I rushed into his presence nearly blown, 
And told him that his conduct had been bloodly- 
Disgraceful ; but without or speech or frown, 
The monster only whistled Ruddy Fuddy; 
And as I waxed still angrier and prouder, 
He only whistled Ruddy Fuddy louder. 
You told me, Mr Brown, at last I said, 
That I should wed your daughter. Let me see 
What you will say. 
He only shook his head. 
Did you not tell me sir, I should be free 


To marry her? 
And so you were, my lad ;— 


But then you wa'nt agreeable to she, 
And so you see she's ta’en young Harry Martin, 
A wuch wore heligible match that’s sartit.— 
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And as to you, young man, I'd have ye know, 
That if you've paid your way and ta’en your seat, 
You’re a great gainer, even if you forego 
My Susan ; and to make your luck complete, 
If even your Helection bills you owe, 
Not nobody can’t put you in the fleet ; 
And so if you're in debt you’re like a Duke, 
For even upon a writ you can’t be took :— 


Go forth and prosper. Cheat, and lie, and steal, 
You'll be a proper Tory. Conscience fling, 
Like a spoilt fig, away ; and soon you'll feel, 
When you have bawled and shouted Church and King 
That you've some interest in the common weal: 
Then vote for taxes, pensior s, anything ;— 
And who knows but your fortune may be made, 
As First Commissioner of the Board of Trade 7— 


Your ignorance will raise you to high station, 

And therefore cherish ignorance, young man ; 
Pride also is a great recommendation, 

So be as proud and heartless as you can ; 
Then for the good and safety of the nation, 

Delay and drivel on the good old plan— 
And as for brains, (I don’t mean nothing sinister, ) 
It don’t need much of them to be a minister. 


o . 
+ e * e 
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And here my task is ended. Heart and late, 
I've cast them like an idle weed away, 
And to far other regions turn my foot, 
Than those wherein the wreathed muses stray ;— 
Well fits it that I make my latest snit, 
Well fits it that my latest vows TI pay 
To the same shrine—(or others holier still)— 
Which bless’d my efforts and supplied my skill..— 


Not unto thee, O white-robed Liberty, 
Within thy chariot riding—guarded round 
With Peace, and Joy, and Plenty—at thy knee 


A young fair child with living roses crowned—— 


Rejigion named, with white hand flinging free, 

Seeds which, in after years, shall clothe the ground 
With amaranthine flow’rs—no, cursed and hated, 
To thee no vow, no gift be dedicated.—— 


Nor unto thee, thou placid mother! throwing 

Thy rich full bosom open to thy child ; - 
Clasping that other to thy heart and glowing 

With the dear love that thrills thy bosom mild; 
Sitting beside the rills which freely flowing, 

With heavenly murmurs gladden all the wild, 
Not unto thee, O meek eyed Charity !* 
Shall gift or song be dedicate by me. 


But onwards where yon altar fills the air 
With a dun smoke from its red smouldering fire, 
And dimly through the smoke with awe we stare 
On the huge form to which our vows aspire.— 
A mitre on its head it seems to wear, 
And its red eyeballs dart with ceaseless ire ; 
Its seat, a pyramid of human bones, 
And its hall musical with sighs amd groans, 


There !—on that altar where a faithful band 
Are gathered—and where, foremost of the crew, 
Two figures with their swords uplifted stand— 
Their right arms bared for murder : and the hue 
Of blood on their white robes—at their command 
Uprises to the sky a wild halloo 
Of Llvod!—the skies are darkened at the word, 
But blood is still the cry; Blood! Beresford! 


Blood! Blood and Beresford! ‘Tis on that shrine 
This peaceful lay is reverently placed. 
Haply in future days this gift of mine, 
With Orange garlands elegantly graced, 
Shall save me from the rage and wrath divine 
Of Beresford, when, for the battle braced, 
He slaughters every foe who dares to meet him— 
Seven million men— 


I wonder if he’ll eat ’em ? 


« See the picture of ** Charity,’ by Julio Romano, in the National 





Gallery. 
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Ir was in those happy days of burghal quietude, | 
ere the ancient and exclusive privilege of our | 


Scottish Town-Councils, in selecting the man to 
‘ do their errand” in St Stephens, had begun to 
he demurred at by modern Reformers, that the 
circumstance we are now about to relate took 
place. Ina certain northern burgh, which it is 
needless to particularize, an occurrence of a most 
unusual kind happened upon a certain occasion, 
being no Jess than an attempt made by a rival 
house of considerable influence in the neighbour- 
hood to supplant the honourable member whose 
family had for many generations represented the 
political concerns of the Magistrates, in the 
affections of that worthy bedy. Such a thing 
had never been heard of before :—it was almost 
incredible ; and, what was still more marvellous, 
the attempt seemed likely to prove successful ! 
In this perilous dilemma, the friends of the old 
cause, it may be imagined, found it necessary to 


’ 


make efforts such as it had never been found 
necessary to make before. The honest electors 
were plied with persuasives of all sorts to retain 
them to their ancient faith, on the one hand, 
and with equal zeal and liberality to divorce 
thein from it, on the other; so that, between 
the two, the corruption of their natures was 
surcly tried, and, like ancient Pistol, they began 
“ to dream of Africa and golden joys.” Amongst 
the rest, a worthy bailie, a ship-chandler, be- 
thought him (before giving the irrevocable pro- 
| mise) of the proprietv of asking the advice of 
| * their auld member” relative to the disposal 
of his only son, Jock, in the world, Jock was 
now verging on man’s estate, and great had the 
anxiety of the parental bosom long been as to 

‘““what trade he should be bred up to.” He 

shewed no predilection for any of the learned 

professions, and although free from any evil 
_ propensities, he had acquired habits of indolence, 
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from being allowed to hang on about home so 
Jong, that alarmed the worthy chandler with 
the fear of his son turning out that most disre- 
putable and worthless of all characters to a 
father’s eyes in Scotland, an “ idle Ne’er-do- 
weel At the present juncture, therefore, he 
thought it would not be making too much of the 
Member's profuse protestations of esteem and 
proffers of friendship were he to ask his assist- 
ance in getting Jock into ‘some bit place about 
Lunnon, or maybe in the Ingies.” At the next 
subject was 
broached ; and, as promises cost nothing, at least 


ju the meantime, (he whole affair was settled in 


canvass Visit, accordingly, the 


five minutes. Jock, it Was advised, should 
apply himself anew to his penmanship and arith- 
metic, and his honourable patron, provided 
“ways he succeed J in Lie lig re-elected, would 
speedily put him in a way to turn these accom. 

iated 


piishmeats to a profitable account. 
bevond measure at the assurance of the honour. 


able candidate, the honest bailie now exerted 
himself with heart, tengue, and pen in his 
favour. The Cay was gained: a glorions feast 
! 


LOOUTS 5 


at the M.P.’s expense crowned their | 
and when the overjoyed bailie, at parting, 
“hoped (with tears of muudlin affection) that 


° . ~~ , . , ’” 
his Honourwudnoaforget yon affair o puir Jock s, 
) 


Jiis © Honour” declared, upon his honour, with 


‘ 


un aifectionate squeeze of the hand, that he 
would not enjoy w night’s sound sleep ‘ till that 
f young man was placed in 
u situation befitting his extraordinary tulents.” 


wniable and promi 


Jock was accordingly sent off to school again. 
No time was to be lost; and a new development 
in his idiosyncrasy gave the happy father a 
phetic foretaste of his son’s future greatness, 
ptitude with which 
mastered the rules of addition and multiplic 


this was the extraordinary a 
culion, as compared with his progress in division 
aid subtraction. But he had time enough to 
jaire them all, without any call from the 
tropolis to assume the livery of his Majesty. 
hatlie last grew impatient, and sent a 
speetful note of remembrance—a step which 
ventured on the moye readily, that he knew 
tiere would be no postage to pay whatever 
euswer might be returned. The honourable 
Nlember did not avail himself of his senatorial 
poivilewe at all. But even the faiiure of a second 
wid third application alarmed not the worthy 


bailie. The Me:mber for a royal burgh of such 
eCuseguence must have so very many things of 
1243p rtunce to think about; and it was at last 
thought advisable that Jock should make the 
hext application in person, He was accordingly 


ivved out; a steerage berth was procured on 


—<— ey 


rd a © sma’ tredder,” for five shillings ; other 
five shillinys, secured in a spleuchan, was depo- 
sted with great cure in a breast-pocket of his 
Waistcoat by his father, and a Bible in his coat- 
pocket by his mother, and thus was Jock shipped 
oi. for the London market, along with a cargo 
of butter and Finnan haddecks. On his arrival 
i the metropolis, Jock proceeded at once to the 
olject of his journey, aud, after some difficulty, 
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he found out the Member's residence in one of 
the squares at the “ West End.” Without a 
moment's hesitation he applied himself to the 
huge knocker, with an energy that, in a trice, 
Lrought to the door a personage covered from 
head to foot with powder and lace, and who, 
seeing Jock’s mean appearance, demanded of 
him, in a voice of thunder, and with a stare 
intended to annihilate him, who the devil he 
was, and what he meant by disturbing the family 
in that manner ? 

‘Ou, nae disturbance meant ava, man,” said 
Jock, being ene of those happily-constituted 
beings who, when bent on any purpose, are per- 
fectly impregnable to everything of the nature 
of a rebuff—*“ I mean nae disturbance ava, man ; 
I'm just wanting a word or twa o’ his Honour, if 
he be to be seen,” 

‘* You can’t see him just now ; he is dressing.” 

“ Ou, am in nae hurry, I can bide a gliff,” re- 
plied Jock, stepping through the half-shut door 
into the lobby ere the servant was aware, “ I'll 


just wait here till his onour’s ready,” continued 


Jock, seating himself on an empty chair, ‘ and 
troth Ill be thankfu’ for a bit rest; its nae 
short way frae the shippies to here.” 

“ But what is it, sir, you can possibly have 
to say to his Honour?” 

“ We ken that best oursels, la-athie,” replied 
Jock, with imperturbable coolness; “ his Honour 
expecs me, man. Sae, ye'll jeest tell him, if ye 
like, that Jock Chalmers, the son o’ Bailie 
Chalmers, o° the Aultoun ’s here waiting for 
him.’ This explanation altered the appearance 
of matters materially ; and Jock was ushered into 
tle upper servant's hall, where about a dozen of 
male and female domestics were discussing their 
morning's meal. These personages could not, 
for civility’s sake, but ask Jock to participate ; 
and he accepted the offer as frankly as it was 
viven.—* No, but he had gotten a sort o’ break. 
fast afore he left the bit schooner; but it was a 
gey bittock since, and, at ony rate, he aye liked 
io be neeborly.” So saying, he fell to with a 
vigour which bespoke at once the enviable keen- 
ness of his appetite and the earnestness of his 
disposition not to appear singular, Jock was 
still agreeably engaged in this manner, when his 
ifonour’s valet entered to express his master’s 
reyret that he could not see Mr Chalmers that 
morning, as he was just going out on particular 


business. 

“ Ou, nae occasion for regret ava ; am no that 
sair pooshed for time, but I can bide till his 
Honour comes back.” And bide he did, notwith. 
standing repeated hints as to the propriety of 
calling back on the morrow, or next day, or the 
day after that, when his Honour would be at 
leisure to receive him. 

Jock “ had nae bias to be daikering through 
a town where there wasna a kent face. He 
might lose himsel’ a’ thegither amang sic crouds 
o’ unco folks: besides he had been tel’t that it 
wasna that canny for a simple body like him, 
that had a charye (a sum of money) about him, 
to be gaun glowering at a’ the ferlies o° the 
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place—sae, he wud jeest keep the safe side o’ 
the door.” 

Dinner time came, and with it a second mess- 
age from the master of the mansion, intimating 
that as he was obliged to proceed immediately 
down to “ the House,” he hoped Mr Chalmers 
would make it convenient to call again next day, 
or some other day soon, 

“Ou, perfectly convenient—quite convenient,” 
replied Jock—* tell his Honour the morn will 
shute perfectly weel. As I hae waited a day, I 
can wait a nicht tee. I’m no ways pooshed.” 

As the evening wore on, some of the servants 
became very anxious in their inquiries as to 
whether Mr Chalmers had provided himself with 
comfortable lodgings ; kindly offering, if he 
had not, to recommend him to a place where he 
would be yenteely accommodated. 

“« Very obleegin’, very obleegin’ o’ ye, indeed,” 
was the answer ‘“ but there’s nae occasion to 
put yoursels to sic trouble. I’m really exceed- 
in’ comfortable where I am; and,to tell the truth, 
I’m nae that fond o’ venturin’ out sae late at een 
inanunco bit, and wi’ sic a charge as I hae about 
me.’ So as the servants had no authority to 
eject him vi et armis, and, on the contrary, had 
received instructions to treat Lim with civility, 
one of them was compelled to surrender up his 
berth to Jock, who betook himself to rest with 
infinite satisfaction, and slept perfectly undis- 
turbed by the thousand and one maledictions 
that were imprecated on his “ Scotch impudence” 
and ‘ Scotch beggarliness,” by its usual occupant. 

Next morning came—but still his “ Nonour” 
was invisible. Jock, however, expressed no im- 
patience at the disappointment. “ As he was to 
bide still in Lunnon at any rate, he could wait 
his Honour’s time. Twa days or three wud 
mak little difference—he was nae ways pooshed.” 
It was now found by the inmates of the block- 
aded, or rather captured fortress, that all their 
manwuvres were vain, Jock’s stolidity, or im- 
pudence, for it was hard to say which, was more 
than a match for all their contrivances to induce 
him to evacuate his position even for an hour, 
and it was thought best to come to terms of 
capitulation as speedily and with as good a grace 
as possible. He was accordingly honoured with 
an interview of the great man, by whom he was 
received most graciously. 

“ And what may be your views in coming to 
London, at present, Mr Chalmers?” asked the 
M.P., after many kind inquiries about “ his 
worthy friend the Bailie,” and other worthy 
persons and things in the North. 

« Ou, nae views ava, yer Honour, excep’ jeest 
seeing versel, ye ken.” 

“ But what is it you propose doing now you 
have seen me? 

« Ou, jeest ony thing yer Honour pleases, ye 
ken. It’s no for me to say what it’s to be.” 

‘« But, 1] mean to ask, what is it you are fit for?” 

“Ou, I'm fit for onything, yer Honour: am 
nae particular as to what it is.” 

“ Surely your father would mention what he 
reckoned you most capable of doing ¢” 
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‘‘ Troth, he mentioned naething ava about it, 
yer Honour, only that you and him had settled 
it a’ atween ye lang syne. But the folks aboot 
the Aultoun used to say that ye were to mak 
me a sooperveesor 0° exceeze, Or a commissioner 
0’ customs, or the like; and there hae been a 
power o’ lair waired on me to ready me for’t. | 
hae been five quarters at the writing wi’ Mr 
Davidson yonner, and twice through Hootton at 
the nicht schule. It’s nae ilka ane that’s been 
that, as yer Honour kens.” 

The patron now desired to see some specimens 
of Jock’s accomplishments in notation and cali. 
graphy, with which he expressed himself much 
sutisfied. He then told Jock to remain where 
he was for a day or two, till it was seen what 
could be done; and, ringing the bell, desired 
that every attention might be shewn Mr Chal. 
mers while he staved in the house. 

“ T was sure yer Honour wad say sae,” observed 
Jock, when the servant had withdrawn; “ ver 
folk are very ceevil and kind atweel, and were 
unco pressin’ for me to gang an’ buird at some 
gran’ hottle or anither, they spak about. But, 
says I to mysel’. his Honour kens better than ye 
do what gweed manners is, and wad neer forzie 
me were I to draw up wi’ unco folk sae near his 
ain door. Sae I'll jeest bid yer honour, gweed 
morning, an’ mony thanks to ye.” 

In two days afterwards Jock was appointed 
to some subordinate place in the Custom-house, 
One thing only allayed his satisfaction at this 
first step towards the prospective commissioner. 
ship, and that was—the necessity of removing 
from his patron’s house, where he was beginning 
to enjoy himself much to his content. ‘ His 
Honour, nae doubt,” he mentally ejaculated, 
‘meant a’ for his gweed—mony thanks to him. 
But a day or twa was neither here nor there; 
he needna hae been sae pooshed.” 

A few days after being sworn in to his duty 
as an officer of his Majesty, the arrival of a large 
East Indiaman in the river was telegraphed, and 
Jock was sent down to board her, and keep 
watch until the usual searching into her cargo 
was made—one of his most positive instructions 
being, that he was on no account to leave the 
deck, or allow any boat to put off for the shore. 
On going on board, considerable bustle seemed 
to prevail among the crew. Some were anxious- 
ly spreading some wet sails, as if to dry, over a 
large bulk of packages that were piled up on 
the larboard side, and five or six more seemed 
busy doing nothing in a large boat that lay 
swinging under the chains on the same side by a 
single painter. As Jock was noting all these 
things with an observant eye, one of the mates 
came out of the cabin, and doffing his hat with 
a great show of deference, presented “ Captain 
Trickum’s compliments, who would be happy if 
his Majesty’s officer would step below and take 
a glass of wine with him.” 

“ Yer captain’s very kind, sir,” answered 
Jock, “ but if it maks nae difference to him, I 
wad just tak the drap wine whar I am.” The 
wine was broughtaccordingly ; but mapy minutes 
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had not elapsed, when the same individual re- 
turned, and stated that Captain Trickum was 
extremely anxious to speak to our hero upon 
some most particular business; and as he was 
confined to the cabin by an unfortunate accident 
in his knee, he would be infinitely obliged by Mr 
Chalmers’ stepping below for five minutes—he 
would not detain him longer. 

‘I’m very sorry to hear o’ his misfortune,” 
returned Jock with much appearance of sym- 
pathy, ‘but I’m thinkin’ that ony thing I 
could say wud do him unco little gweed, pee’r 
gentleman ;” and he resumed his march athwart 
the quarter-deck, But he was not long permit- 
ted to enjoy his solitary walk. The discomfited 
envoy soon re-appeared, and presenting Jock 
with a slip of paper, hoped that Mr Chalmers 
would see by the contents of it the propriety of 
complying with Captain Trickum’s request. Jock 
opened the slip of paper—it was a £5 bank of 
England note, and at the bottom was pencilled, 
—- for five minutes’ conversation.” 

‘¢T canna say I’m that weel acquaint wi’ yer | 
bit invoices and things yet,” observed Jock, after 
some rumination, and looking unconsciously stu- 
pid—** but (pocketing the paper) Pll shew the 
svoperveesor the bit notties when he comes, I 
expec’ him here afore its lang noo, which yer 
captain will be glad to hear, nae doubt :—he 
seems to be sair pooshed, honest man.” 

The messenger retired with a very blank look 
at this intimation, ut had scarcely gone below, | 
when he again bustled up with great animation | 
—‘He begged Mr Chalmers’ pardon—he had 
brought him up the wrong memorandum before, | 
Yhis (handing a second slip of paper) was the | 
card Captain Trickum intended to send him.” 
It was another Bank of England note—but a 0 
was now added to the 5, Jock, however, con- 
tinued as obtuse as ever. “ He was but new at 
the tredd yet,” he said, “ and could na tak’ it 
upon him to say that he understood their bits | 
o decuments—but nae doot the scoperveesor 
would ken weel aneuch aboot them. He canna | 


. > 
be lang o’ coming noo. 


PAGEHOOD, OR TITE FIRST 


‘“\[y dear Mrs Twoshoes,’ wrote a dowager 
Countess, one day last season, to the wife of a 
respectable Northamptonshire clergyman, “ I 
make no apology for troubling you with a re. 
quest, which may afford you means of providing 
for the child of one or other of your excellent | 
liusband’s parishioners. 1 amin immediate want, 
my dear madam, of a page, and have little doubt 
you will be able to recommend me something to | 
suitme. The boy must be good-looking—(fair | 
and flaxen, if possible, for fair children have a | 
clearer look)—must be able to write and read, 
aud not above four feet two in height; for I make 
my page’s livery last two seasons, and have, | 
therefore, a standard, I require an undeniable | 
character for sobriety, honesty, cleanliness, and | 
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| It was now seen that nothing but plain «peak- 
_ing out would do; and negociations were accord- 
ingly opened in good set terms. Jock resisted 
_the tempter long and manfully, but when a se- 


cond 0 came to be added to the 5, his resolution 


was at length staggered. He gazed earnestly at 
the envoy for a few moments—then took a long 


look up the river—hemmed several times, as if 
to screw his courage to the sticking point, and 
again fixing his eye on the messenger, he whis- 
pered— 

‘* Fat ‘ll ve gie me to run away frae ye a’ the- 
gither, man?” 

Respecting the exact amount agreed on we 
cannot be positive, but we have been assured by 
pretty credible authority that it certainly was 
not less than £800, 

In an hour afterwards Jock knocked at his 
patron's door; and as it was supposed he had 
come, as in duty bound, to return thanks for his 
excellent situation, he was immediately ushered 
into his Honour’s presence. 

‘* T hae jeest called to see if your Honour hae 
ony word tothe Altoun, afore I set oot.” 

‘How Mr Chalmers! leaving London already ? 
What is the meaning of this’ Have you any 
fault to find with your situation 7” 

‘Ou, nae faut ava, yer Honour, unless it be 
that there are ouer mony temptations yon’er, 
for a weel-meaning lad like mysel’—sae, I’m 
jeest gaun awa north again, ye see, afore my 
honesty leaves me. But I’m nae the less obleeged 
to yer Honour for a’ that; and sae will my father 
be, when I tell him o’ yer Honour’s kindness, 
Sae I wush yer Honour a very gweed morning, 
and mony of them to come.” So he went on his 
way, and his Honour saw him no more. But Jock 
did not return tothe Aultoun. He set upa small 
chandler’s shop in a certain seaport on the Firth 
of Forth, where, notwithstanding the authority 
of the proverb about ‘ill-gotten gear,’ &c., he 
throve apace, and died not many years ago worth 
upwards of a hundred thousand pounds. Many 
of our readers, we believe, will at once recognize 
the individual. 


STEP IN DOMESTIC LIFE. 


' all the catalogue of servants’-hall virtues; but 


remember that 1 cannot bear a forward boy. 
My last page I was obliged to dismiss before the 
end of the season, for laughing, while he waited 
at table, at one of Lady H 's indecent stories! 
Nevertheless, | must have him tolerably smart 
at the usual routine of lies, such as “ Not at 
home,” and “ Out of town,” and other indispen. 
sables; and he must be robust and able to stand 
late hours, for it is the page's business to sit up 
for me at night when the footmen is out with 
the carriage. He will also have to carry round 
notes and messages, and the weekly cards for my 
Sunday conversazione. In short, my dear, I want 
an active, civil, handsome lad ; who will look 
well in uniform, and not gape about like a 
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country booby at his catechising, ignorant of 
the very use of a pocket handkerchief! If you 
can forward me anything answering to this de- 
ecription by the coach, I will engage him imme- 
diately. The lad will be clothed and fed ; and 
though, of course, I give no wages the first sea- 
son, and discharge them at the end of it, yet a 
boy who is known to have been a page of mine 
is sure to rise in service, If I find them sharp, 
I generally look out for a place for my pages, 
when they outgrow my uniform, Pray, my dear 
Mrs Twoshoes, lose no time in executing my 
commission ; and believe me your faithful humble 
servant.” as ba * " 

Mrs Twoshoes, poor simple woman, desires no 
better! Dick Dobbs, the village shoemaker, has 
thirteen children, among whom is a sturdy ur.. 
chin, Dick the second, who is duly transferred 
to the page’s livery of blue and silver, under the 
title of Richard I. The happy parents are half 
out of their wits for joy, on learning that Dick 
is “gone into the service of a lady of quality, 
who will be the making of him:;” and the first 
exercise of her ladyship’s skill and industry, ac. 
cordingly, is to make hima liar! Hitherto poor 
Richard’s utmost turpitude has consisted in the 
, berpetration of larcenies in the orchard of the 

Rev. Mr Twoshoes ; but now, that his shaggy 
locks are nightly put in curl-papers by a lady’s 
maid, in order that he may be patted on the 
head by Duchesses, the youth takes to “ steal- 
ing’ as well as “ picking ;” if, indeed, that 
must pass for an infraction of the eighth law 
of the Decalogue, which seems but an enforce- 
ment of the right of perquisite, inculeated in 
the butler’s code! Dick next became an evil- 
speaker and a slanderer, by a mere simple 
verbatim repetition, in the housekeeper’s room, 
of the romances and scandalous anecdotes he is 
under the necessity of overhearing in my lady’s 
boudoir, when he waits to receive the coffee- 
cups of her fair friends, during the after-dinner 
session of the female parliament. And now, be- 
tween lying, stealing, and = mischief-making, 
young Richard has soon considerable progress to 
boast in the polite accomplishments of modern 
pagehood. The Dowager, who had taught him 
to be sharp, was proud of her scholar ; and, after 
two months’ servitude, it was admitted, on all 
hands, that Richard had the eye of a hawk for 
peeping into a three-cornered note ; the ear of a 
mole for listening at a key-hole ; the tongue of 
a special pleader in coaxing my lady’s purveyors 
out of a promise of per-centage on their bills. 
Dick’s village morality melted away like wax in 
the sun, when he came to discover, from the free 
and easy conversation of her ladyship’s coterie, 
at hcw vast a discount stands the value of virtue 
in the world, properly so called. 

But it was not by venial laxity of morals 
that Richard was undone. He might have gone 
on for ever pilfering the Dowager ; might have 
pocketed her small change ; filehed from her 
her own Dantzy and her fair visitors’ good name ; 
mastered the contents of his mistress’s letters, 
provided he contented himself with eschewing all 


Samily, 
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“ diffusion” of the “knowledge” they contained : 
—and my lady would have cared as little f,, 
his peccadilloes as if they had been commit. 
ted by one of her coach-horses! But Dick 
was growing sick, and Dick was growing ucly! 
Claret, currie, and ice-cream, had rendered 
the ploughboy bilious, and spoiled his dices. 
tion; and Jate hours and brandy completed 
the catastrophe. His velvet cap no lonver je. 
came him; his hussar jacket no longer hy, 
gallantly on his shoulder, 

to pass for stupidity, and his want of celerity +s 
a note-carrier attributed 
headache, in the lady’s maid vocabulary, stood 
for sulkiness, and remonstrances against a blow, 
for impudence, that 
Dick was a good-for-nothing little fellow. The 
misvoverned child begon to think so. toy 
under the influences of his mevrims : 


His muzziness becan 


was to ill-will A 


It was now plain enouch, 


poor 


, 


and whey 
bbta We iT] 


he blubbered in his penitential qualms, the but. 
ler kicked him for a hypocrite. Alas, for poor 
humanity! Alas, for unhappy Dick Dobbs! 
And now my lady, about to depart, at the close 
of the season, on her annual crusade avainst t] 
hospitality of her kinsfolk and acquaintances, 
agreed, after 
house, that it would be impossible to recormmen: 
so abandoned a little urchin into a gentleman 
The ugly page was accordingly offered 
as a knife-boy to the grocer’s wife, and as an 
errand-boy to the apothecary ; till, at last, (as 
the only alternative of forcing him on the #ecep- 
tence of the chimney sweep,) it was settled 
that the little beast, despoiled of his London 


wardrobe, should be packed off home again, Mrs 


7 


a cabinet council with her unner 


Twoshoes might, perhaps, take amiss this sum- 
mary dismissal of her protege ; but then, what 
siynified the resentment of a Twoshees ? 
The young sinner was dismissed, with a suitable 
reprimand. But Dick knew better than to make 
his way to the Bull and Mouth, to take coach to- 


to his in- 


Mrs 


wards Northamptonshire, according 
Ile had a lively recollection of his 


strap, and his mother’s fat bacon a d 


structions. 
father’s 


barley bread : 


nor had his subsequent experie 


of embroidered garters, and sugared queen. 
cakes, sharpened his appetite for the family diet. 
In the course of his very first day of destitution, 
the boy dissipated the price of his journey home, 
Starvation stared him in the face: for he could 
not dig, and to beg the fashionable page was 
ashamed. 


To he or not to be, that was the question ! 


Vick Dobbs soon set the matter at rest! Le 
lies in a well-enettled corner of St George> 
burying-ground, whither he was transferred trom 
the parish work-house, after being “ acciden- 


tally drowned,” by jumping of the parapet ©: 


> 


Westminster Bridge! The Dowager admits that 
her anxiety is at an end, now that the boy is 
so satisfactorily disposed ef ; for she had taken 
it into her head that, from the early depravity 
he exhibited, Richard Dobbs would come to he 
hanged! But his parents, who are not readers 
! ine of the “ accidents 


; ! . » tad Bas 
of Journels, and know notit: 
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FATHERHOOD OF 


and offences” of the metropolis, still wonder they 
do not hear from him ; and sometimes dream of 
Dick as standing behind my lady's chair, in the 
suit of blue and silver, Xc., picturesquing, fore- 
shown to their mind's eye, by the descriptions of 
the Vicar’s lady. The poor mother is keeping 
him an apple or two, retained from the last win- 
ter's sale, of the product of his favourite tree ; 


FATHERHOOD OF 

Ix an article two months ago on the Unstamped 
Press of London, rather an indefinite account 
was given of its rise, occasioned by not having 
sufficiently distinguished between the present 
race of illegal publications and those which ap- 
wared before the passing of the act that made 
them illegal. Contemporaneously with Cobbett’s 
Register, arose The Gorgon, The Medusa, Hone's 
Reformers Register, Wooller’s Black Dwarf, 
Sherwin’s Political Register, The Yellow Dwarf, 
se. We may here remark, incidentally, that 
the last-named paper met with very indifferent 
success, though we are informed that Hazlitt, 
C. Lambe, the authors of the Rejected Addresses, 
and sume other first-rate writers, contributed to 
its contents. As soonas Castlereagh’s most mag- 
nanimous Six Acts passed, (one of which was to 
prevent, as much as possible, the diffusion of 
political and other knowledge aong his Ma- 
jesty’s people,) all these papers cad painphilets 
“fell into the sere and yellow leaf,” and soon 
disappeared ; with the single exception of the 
indefatigable Cobbett’s Register, which, with 
prolonged groans and curses, both loud and 
deep, endorsed itself with the fourpence. 

It will thus be seen that the Fatherhood of 
the Unstamped Press—now occasioning such 
trouble to the Stamp Office, and, with good rea- 
son, to certain Ministers, by its conveying so 
much cheap information to the people about their 
own affairs—must devolve, with all its merits, 
though not necessarily with all its errors, upon 
the individual who first published a series of 
unstamped papers after the passing of the above 
act. This individual was Mr William Carpen- 
ter, one of the present editors of a popular news- 
paper. He published an irregular series of Po- 
litical Letters, continually varied in form, matter, 
&e., not in defiance of the law, but under the 
impression that it could be feasibly evaded by 
not publishing them periodically, nor asa succes. 
sion of the same publication, which he contended 
was absolutely requisite to render them legally 
amenable to the Castlereagh Act. ile says, in his 
prospectus— Is not this a discovery of immense 
importance to the public ; and is there # man in 
the three kingdoms who will refuse us his assist- 
ance in our determination to bring the question 
to an issue? If we succeed—of which it is im. 
possible to entertain a doubt—we shall be en- 
titled to the credit not only of evading—fairly 
evading—one of the most unjust fiscal extortions 
ever known, but also of breaking up the injuri- 
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and often casts a wistful eye upon the London 
coach as it bowls through the village, flattering 
herself that, one day or other, it will bring back 
her boy ! 

But Dick will come no more! After life's 
fitful fever, Dick sleeps well !—corrupted soul 
and body by three short months of fashionable 


PacEnoop ! 


THE UNSTAMPED. 





ous monopoly of the newspaper press. As the 
law is now permitted to operate, it is persons 
with enormous capitals only whe can become di- 
rectors of the public mind upon subjects of a 
political character. The evils of this are too 
apparent to require enumeration ; nor would the 
limits of a prospectus permit of it, were such 
an enumeration desirable,” 

That there were a great many men “ in the 
three kingdoms” who did not lend Mr Carpenter 
their assistance, is tolerably certain ; but that 
the majority might by possibility have done so, 
had he been able to continue his publication, 
scarcely seems ridiculous to imagine, when we 
find that the circulation soon rose from 19,000 
to the enormous number of 63,000! The con- 
tents of these papers were chiefly political, and 
the arguments conducted with much soundness, 
and entire command of temper, The method of 
evading the law in conveying intelligence on 
other matters was very ingenious and amusing. 
Thus, in a “ Letter tothe Duke of Wellington,” 
the correspondent politely says, “ I beg to ac- 
quaint your Grace that hops are fallen to-day |” 
The price of butcher-meat, state of the public 
stocks, &c., were conveyed in the same facetious 
manner, Mr Carpenter was, however, “ pounced 
upon, and took his trial in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, He conducted his own defence in per- 
son, and in a very able and elaborate speech ; 
contending, among other ingenious arguments, 
that such news as he imparted was old news, and 
therefore no news, he having extracted it from 
previous newspapers ; and consequently the intel- 
ligence he gave had already been legally paid 
Jor. We shewed, moreover, that, if his publica- 
tion was to be taxed, every book, except works 
exclusively of fiction, ought to have a stamp also, 
“« News,” he said, “ was not necessarily and ex- 
clusively of a political character. Surely news 
—that is, the communication of anything before 
unknown—may be scientific, literary, religious, 
or legal, as well as politieal ; and the words of 
the act are simply news, intelligence, or occur. 
rences, Give that construction to the act, then, 
which by this prosecution you are called upon to 
do, and you necessarily embrace the communica. 
tion of every new fact, the record of every new 
occurrence, the intelligence of every novelty— 
whether literarv, scientific, religious, legal, or 
political—of which the imagination can conceive ; 
and thus, most effectually and entirely, annihi- 
late the existence of an untaxed press. Gentle- 
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men, this never has been tolerated— it never can 
be tolerated—and I have no fear that you, by 
your verdict of this day, will make the insulting 
and dangerous experiment.” 

The experiment was, however, made without 
the least hesitation ; nay, the Lord Chief Baron 
said, befure the defendant had commenced his 
speech, “that the question seemed to be one rather 
of law than of fact!” How cool the admission ; 
how complimentary to the profession of “ per- 
fect reason!” Mr Carpenter was found guilty 
of publishing an unstamped newspaper, and suf- 
fered six months’ imprisonment in the King’s 
Bench. He says, in the introductory remarks 
to the report of the trial—“ I earnestly request 
my readers to go through the whole proceedings 
with the utmost attention, and to mark thie fact, 
that no attempt was made to reply to my reason- 
ing. A much shorter course was a lopte d by the 
conductors of the prosecution, who well knew 
that in the Court of Exchequer, in questions of 
revenue, the verdict is, as a matler of course, 
always given for the Crown.” 

These Political Letters were, in the first in- 
stance, published for the avowed purpose of 
“trying with the government the question of 
law—whether all publications containing news 





THE CHARITY OF THE GREAT, 


or intelligence, however limited in quantity, op 
irregularly issued, are liable to the imposition o, 
the stamp-duty of fourpence?” The writer qiq 
not persist in his publicatiun after it had been 
declared illegal. Meantime, The Poor Mgn's 
Guardian had started up, avowedly in imitation - 
but published, as it declared in its title-page. 
“an defiance of the law i” And it has conquered, 

Since justice is due to everybody—even, 4s 
Lord Brougham would say, to. ome of the Uy. 
staumped—we may here rectify al error in the 
previous article on the “ Unstamped Press.” 
wherein it was said, that the Weekly Police Ga. 
vetfe is a worthless production, The mistake 
having written Weel/y, instead of V4, 
People’s Police Gazette, whichis now defunet, aud 


lies in 


was a most disgusting mass of trash and depra. 
vity. The Weekly Police Guzette has superseded 
it, and tends as much to humanize and inform 
the people as the other did to brutalize them, 
We have been informed, by the return of the 
stamp office, that 100,000 unstamped papers have 
been issued in the course of one month. This 
estimate we know to be ridiculously under the 
matk ; nor do we understand upon what circum. 
scribed numerical view it can have been made, 
(Qu@re peregrinum, vicina rauca reclamat | 


THE CHARITY OF THE GhEAT. 


Ir may be remembered that the Bulwers, in 
theirclever joint work of “Godolphin,” admirably 
observed, that “the charitable institutions of 
Great Britain are so many trees for the humanity 
of the public to go to roost in!” 
laudable and belauded charitable institutions— 
hospitals, asylums, infirmaries, penitentiaries— 
which maintain a-piece their fat superannuated 


even those 


matron with her brandy and water and four 
meals a-day ;—their infirm porter, some gover- 
nors decayed footman ;—their secretary with 
his two hundred a-year, whose business consists 
in writing circulars which no man reads, and 
which were better lithographed ;—their steward 
or comptroller, whose business consists in iim- 
proving the texture of his own broadcloth, and 
augmenting the cypher of his own funded 
stuck, at the expense of the real objects of the 
charity upon which he is billeted. Once a-year, 
the ‘“‘officers of the establishment (and great 
officers they are) improve their mutual acquaint- 
ance at a public dinner; when the solicitor hob 
and nobs with the chaplain, and ‘ Prosperity 
to the Institution,” is in their flowing cups of 
tavern port, ‘‘freshly remembered.” At all 
other epochs, discerd and contention reign among 
the leeches who have severally fastened upon 
“that admirable and truly benevolent institu. 
tion,” to get their living out of its substance ! 
There is scarcely anything easier in England 
than to found a public institution by “ subscrip- 
tion of the afluent and humane—the nobility, 


gentry, and others.” Some stirring mancuvrer, 


whose object it is to be appointed treasurer, gets 


up a plausible prospectus, neatly printed on paper 
worthy the attention of eyes polite ; previous to 
the circulation of which, he manages to have 
secured the nominal protection of some great 
man, the Duke of Gloucester or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Under such auspices, it is easy 
to add a magniloquent list of Right Honourables, 
fur my Right Hon. 
ourable friend the Earl can make no objection 


? ‘ >> 
as ** [lonorary Governors ; 


to lending his name tu a new institution, though 


recommended by his Grace the Archbishop! 
The printed prospectus immediately contracts 
into a duodecimo in a pink cover; and after 
‘ Parron, wis Royan Higuness run Duke or So 
AND So,” naturally follow, “ Lire Governor, 
his Grace the Duke, my Lord the Bishop, and 
all the Right Honourable and Honourables after 
their kind. The prosperity of the undertaking 
is nuw secured. It is considered a warrant of 
stability, to the great bankers or commercial 
houses, to figure in such lists, on the same line 
with three cyphers—“ Mumps, Dobbins, and 
Frumps, £105 ;” and there is a certain set of 
philanthropists, Webbs, Penns, and sv forth, 
whose names belong to all subscription lists, 
headed by a certain complement of peers. Armed 
with an Archbishop, and a Prince of the blood, 
you have a sort of prescriptive claim upon the 
fifty pound notes of Portland Place ; and, obtain- 
ing these, youare scarcely less certainof the twenty 
aud ten pound notes of the prim spinsters of the 
West End—Mrs Catherine Hobbs, or Mrs Mary 
Dobbs, or the Honourable Misses Sundayschool. 
Last, come the one-pound donors—gentry, the 
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frst page of whose annual bankers’ book is de- 
yoted to the diffusion, or breaking up of a hun- 
dred pounds or so into tiny modicums of philan- 
thropy: the hundredth part of their substance 
beaten out like an ounce of gold to tinsel—an 
acre of virtue. These are the individuals who 
say, ‘* J have no time to examine into the 
claims made upon me; but I give my money to 
public institutions, and am sure of having it 
properly distributed ;” which, being interpreted, 
means, “ I acquit myself towards heaven by this 
self-imposed tax or benevolence, and have the 
satisfaction of seeing my names, hereditary and 
baptismal, blazoned forth in the archives of ten 
times ten much abused charitable institutions.” 

Meanwhile, the original plotter of the 
charity, who has single-knocked at so many man- 
sions in Grosvenor Square, and penned so many 
fourishing advertisements for the newspapers, 
appoints himself, by a majority of the board of 
which he holds all the proxies, treasurer, secre- 
tary, physician, surgeon, chaplain, or attorney, 
as the case may be ;—then plans a_ bazaar, 
toadies some Dowager Countess to lend her 
villa for a faney fair, and humbugs two or 
three hundred humane young ladies into con- 
tributing stalls full of Iyre-shaped pincushions 
—worsted rugs and urn stands—allumettes and 
pen-wipers ;—nay, but with a trifling stretch 
of impudence, contrives to secure the patron. 
age of ** Tuemm Royvan Hicunesses tne Ducuess 
op Kent ann Princess Vicrorta!” and, after 
spending a hundred guineas in puffs in the 
Court Journal and Jorning 1 eventually 
succeeds in gathering together two or three 
hundred parasols, in some dusty garden of | 
the suburbs! By the bazaar or fancy fair, the 
institution is seldom more than twenty or thirty 
guineas out of pocket; but then the doctor, 
apothecary, or divine, has advertised the assi- 
duity of his own services, to the uttermost ends 
of the newspaper-reading earth. The “ Infir- 
mary for the Diseases of the Little Finger,” is 
certain to be heard of at Swan River ! 

But amid all this fuss and jobbery, «which 
among us ** careth for the poor?” How few of 
these ready subscribers would—even to gratify 
the humblest, the most eager intercession—visit 
the unsavoury spot where a tithe part of the 
benefaction they have conceded is appropriated | 
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Wuen the navigator, Drake, and his intrepid 
followers crossed the Isthmus of Darien, and 
appeared in Panama as conquerors, the Spanish 
vomen, as soon as their alarm and horror sub. 
‘ided, expressed great astonishment that those 
hondescript monsters, called English heretics, of 
thom they had heard such frightful descriptions, 
¥ere only men like their own lovers and brothers. 
The revulsion of sentiment was favourable to 
the Englishmen, in proportion to the previous 
‘justice done them. They might be men of 
‘angerous and damnable opinions, but they were 
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to do—not, indeed, all the good professed, or all 


the good desirable—but some good to the com- 
munity ? A few of the most do-nothing patrons, 
who do not happen to be in Parliament, or India 
Directors, or Bank Directors, or Opera-Commit- 
tee Directors, have no objection to have a vacant 
minute of their useless day now and then filled 
up with being solicited for their votes fer the 
Blind School, or the Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb; which they naturally bestow in blank 
upon the postulants recommended by the Bishop 
of Sodor and Man, or that estimable woman the 
Dowager Countess of Slipslop. The hospitals 
for the sick, indeed, they turn to better account 
—by saddling them with letters of admittance 
for their own ailing grooms and kitchen-maids ! 

Alas! alas! for the poor. Their condition 
is a good matter whereon to make a speech, or 
indite an article ;—their winter chill affords a 
plausible occasion for the benevolent Baronet to 
advertise in the County Chronicle his donation 
of coals and blankets ; and the education of their 
starving children, who ask for bread, and we 
vive them a hornbook, creates an opportunity 
for a humanity-trap that may tend to secure 
establishments in life for half a dozen ugly 
daughters who affect to preside over their 
Sunday school, But who sooths them-——who 
comforts them—who relieves them—who takes 
care that the bone thrown to them in charity be 
not tvo closely picked before it reach their 
hands? <A few virtuous village priests, a few 
humble-hearted women, whose names grace no 
philanthropical lists, no emblazonments of public 
munificence! Were I statesman—which, con. 
sidering the de-Broughamification of Brougham, 
thank Heaven I am never likely to be, I would 
place in one of the high places of the city, the 
Sparta whose amelioration and adornment de- 
pended on my authority—a colossal statue of 
Lazarus with the dogs (the unadvertising dogs) 
licking his sores! It is true the sight of suffer. 
ing—the sight of destitution—is a shocking, 
loathly thing, But even the most dainty of 
philanthropists might surely bestow a glance 
upon a leper in bronze; while the pauper mo. 
delled in marble need stand in no awe of the 
parish officers, nor dread the humane interposi. 
tion of the Mendicity Society. 
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human beings, and not monsters. The ignorance 
of many of our own countrymen and country. 
women, of the real character of that terrible 
animal, the Radical, almost equals that of the 
superstitious Spanish Americans; kept in the 
dark by their priests, and taught to believe the 
heretic an inearnation of the devil in the form 
of a mis-shapen brute. We are not surprised 
that the Spanish ladies were thrown into the 
most extreme horror at the approach of the 
English hereties; nor yet, making due allowance, 
that many persons and, indeed, whole classes 


























among us, under the combined influence of sel- 
fish interests, early prejudice, the press, and 
the artful high priests of the Tory faction, 
should deceive and delude their followers into 
the belief that the Radical, though outwardly 
human, is the most dangeruvus and degraded 
specimen of humanity ; that he is a mixture of 
fiend, fanatic, and felon; or a ragged and filthy 
creature wallowing in the grussest vice, and yet 
continually plotting how he may overturn the 
institutions of society, in order to push the 
respectables from their stools, and plunder them 
of their property. The Jtadical is imagined a 
being without natural affection, an infidel, and a 
blasphemer, a deserter of all his duties, and one 
wholly given over to a reprobate mind ; not 
because he may be a man of abandoned charac- 
ter and base habits, but because he is a Radical, 
An aggregation of such profligate characters 
form the body of Radicals. All this is not right ; 
though there is no new cause of offence in such 
misrepresentations. The name Radical cannot 
be more opproubrious than once was that, first 
known, about eighteen hundred years since, at 
Antioch. We have seen how the name “eretic 
wus esteemed ; and we know how it is still re- 
garded in strictly Catholic countries.” iiuguenot 
was a term of mingled contempt and odium. 
Tory,+ now so perfectly unexceptionable in point 
iouk several generations to 
We are not certain 
universal honour. 


of respectability, 
row into 
that it has yet 
Whigt, made slower progress towards dignity ; 
and Quaker and Puritan were long considered 
most contumelious epithets. They still keep 
their place upon our refined stage as a ridicule, 
Whig and Tory have, however, weathered their 
and Radical, if we do not 


acceptance, 


grown into 


original disgrace ; 
yreatly mistake, is making a more rapid pro- 
gress to acceptance and distinction than marked 
their early staves. If those who are not ashamed 
to avow Radical principles and opinions, and wiio 
disdain to deny that they are root-and-branch 


reformers, the enemies of all “ clipping ana 


paring’ of good and necessary measures, would 
at once take courage, and frankly and manfully 


confess co the obnoxious name, and wear it with 


® We recollect to have heard an old French ecclesiastit 
relate an instance of this power of names and religions 
feeling of abhorrence. While France 
etill * natural enemies,” and at war, a Frenach seaman 
happened to Lew dking along the shore in’ Normandy, 
when a dead body was cast upon the beach. He be- 
lieved the swollen and bloate d corpse that of an english. 
nan, and accordingly kicked it, s} urned it, and addressed 
every Opprovrous Naine 


and England were 


to the dead “ natural enemy” 
the vulgar French tongue afforded, summing up the 
whole with that of heretic. It was subsequently dis- 
covered that the drowned man was his own brother. He 
lorguve himself for eve ry indignity he had offered to the 
dead body, save owe :—his remorse Was unappeasabile, for 
having called his deceased Catholic brother a heretic. 

Tory, originally signified something nearly equiva. 
lent toa White foot at present. It was literally a wild 
native Trishman—a bog-trotter, a red-shank. 

+ Whig, it is well known, is the provincial name in 
the south-west of Scotland for that 6/ue-and-yellowish, 
thin sub-acid liquid which gathers on the surface of whey 
or butter milk, when those dairy commodities are allowed 
to settle down, 
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good grace and good humour, the thing is Over 
and done ; and what yesterday was an epithet 
of contumely, becomes to-day a badge of dis. 
tinction, and to-morrow a title of honour. 

We acknowledge, however, that there is some. 
thing in a name, and especially in a bad one. 
But to sensible, prudent persons of small eoy. 
rage, a nick-naime is even worse than a bad name ; 
that thing, to give which, is all that is wanted 
to hang any unlucky dog. 

We shall be glad if we can strengthen the 
courage of those who are 2adical Reformers in 
all but the word, while, by tracing the Memoir 
of a Radical who was among the first to plead 
guilty to the name, and to the thing it signitied. 
we endeavour to disabuse those respectable and 
conscientious persons who fall inte a mistake 
very similar to that of the ladies of Panama, and 
Enlightening the 


from nearly the same causes, 
i yomen 


Ignorance Of the Spanish 
spared them much needless pain and apprehen. 
sion, It is a stronger duty to attempt to en. 
lighten those who, from misrepresentation and 
violent and unfounded prejudice, are led to re. 
ard wany, or a majority of their fellow-country. 
men, lia way which tends much, very much. 
to venerate feelings of hatred, suspicion, and all 
uncharitableness, and which are inimical to the 
happlaess and repose of the misled and unfortu- 


vould have 


nate persons thewselves, who in ignorance cherish 
such false and aiuti-social sentiments. 

The Radicals have somewhere published their 
creed ; and this, though averse to all subserip. 
tion of articles, we could frankly subscribe, We 
could also vive a list of true believers ; Radicals 
in principle, before the name was known, In it 
might appear the ilustrious names of John 
Milton, and that of George Fox—differing great- 
ly upon minute points, but each a Radical Chureh- 
and-state Reformer, and improver and ennobler 
of mankind Next we might take John Locke ; 


Palev—who had advanced so far 


in the path of Radicalism that though it had 
rained iitres none eould have fitted his head— 


have been far out of the line. Almost all the 
freat, and all the greatest modern poets have 
been | though few eminent statesmen, 
and no lawyer whatever, ever belonged or could 
have belonsed to the corps. Southey and Cole- 
ridge were the catholic Radicals of intellect and 
sentiment; and the partisan Tories of circum- 


, . ] . 
LkudICals § 


stances, here is more pure Radicalism, and of 
the noblest kind, in the poetry of Wordsworth 
alone, than in all the political treatises com- 
posed in the present century. But the party- 
opinions of some of these distinguished indivi- 
duals inay,nevertheless, be the subject of dispute; 
there can be none concerning the pure specimen 
of the calumniated and misunderstood Radical 
Improver, whom we introduce te our readers. 

The Radical whose biography* we are about 
= For the materials from which we draw this skete! 
we are indebted to a work in two octavo volumes, edited 
by the niece and adopted child of Major Cartwright; 4 
work composed with fine appreciation of his character, 
and the most affectionate adwiration of his many amiable 
and endearing qualities. 
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to trace, bore the dishonoured name contentedly, 
when it was considered a stronger mark of re- 
proach and disgrace thaneven now. He was, by 
birth, education, and profession, a gentleman. 
Ile was a man of fine and generous feelings, of 
spotless morals, of unimpeachable integrity in 
private as in public life. ‘ He was one,” Fox said 
in the British Senate, “ whose enlightened mind 
and profound constitutional knowledge placed 
him in the highest ranks of public character ; 
und whose purity of principle and consistency of 
conduct through life, commanded the most 
respectful attention to his opinions.” He was 
Major Cartwright, the well-known patriarch of 
Reform. 

Major John Cartwright was born on the 17th 
September 1710, at Marnham, in Nottingham- 
shire. He was sprung from an old house which 
had suffered for its cavalier principles in the 
time of the civil wars. The Majer, in a family 
of five sons and five daughters, was the third 
son. in his old age, during one of his patriotic 
tours, he happened to be sojourning amidst the 
Jarge and happy family of Mr Carnegie, near 
Vorfar, which he writes, “ reminded him of 
Marnham in old times.” There were nine 
children in the house, and two in India. 

Major Cartwright wasunfortunatein hisschools; 
and in after life he often bitterly lamented the 
celiciency of his early education, which, except a 
slight knowledge of Latin, left him unacquainted 
with any language but hisoewn.  !)y self-instruc- 
tion he made up in part for the neglect of his 
early preceptors; and in) mathematien! and 
mechanical science he was so far an adept as 
to be often the associate of his well-known and 
invenious brother the late Dr Cartwright. 

Prom his unele and godfather, John Viscount 
Tyreonnel, under whose roof young Cartwright 
spent his school holydays, he is supposed to have 
originally imbibed his liberal political principles, 

« This nobleman was a Whig of the old school, 
and his godson used to relate many amusing 
ancedotes of his political zeal; among others, 
that when divine service was performing in the 
chapel at Belton, the old lord was observed to 
he greatly agitated during the reading of the 
praver for the Parliament, stirring the fire 
vielently, and muttering impatiently to himself, 
‘Nothing but a miracle can mend them.’ ” 

It was the wish of his family that he should 
study agriculture, and remain at home to assist 
in the management of the family estate. 

But under a calm and contemplative exterior, 
a desire for more active employment was spring- 
lu up in the mind of the youth; and as Enrope 
Was at that time filled with the glory of the 
great Frederick, who was raising to the rank of 
in independent nation an insignificant province 
of the German Empire, he was seized with an 


ardent desire to join, as a volunteer, the army of 


that extraordinary sovereign. Leaving his 

father’s house ina moment of boyish enthusiasm, 

he proceeded with this intention as far as 

Stamford, but was easily persuaded to return, 

When informed by the steward who had pursued 
VOL, L—No. XI. 





him, of the distress and alarm which a step so 
resh and inconsiderate had occasioned to his 
family. His wish to embrace an active profession 
was then complied with, and he soon after entered 
the naval service of his own country. 

Previous to this, a gentleman of large fortune 
in the neighbourhood, who had no children, 
wished to adopt him, and bring “ the little white- 
headed fellow” up for his heir. But his father 
would not part with him, and he remained grate- 
ful to his parent ; “ who,” he said, “ probably 
saved him from being brought up a mere fox- 
hunting squire of fortune.” In 1759, young 
Cartwright joined Lord Howe's fleet. Mothers 
were then the “ Honoured Madams’” of their sons 
and daughters. To his mother, Cartwright 
wrote, “* When I was with Lord Howe, he asked 
me if I had been at court whilst in town, to 
which I replied in the negative. He told me I 
ought to have gone. His lordship intends that 
Sir Harry Heron, Noel, Valiant, and myself, 
should be in a mess together with the gunner, 
who is to have the arrangement of our domestic 
affairs, We are to put in twenty pounds each 
for a stock, which will afford us to live very 
well. I shall have time to perfect myself in 
mathematics, and am going to learn the princi- 
ples of ship-building with our school-master, 
who is by profession a shipwright. By Lord 
Howe's directions some of us are also learning 
the exercise of the firelock ; and, when I have no 
duty, naval history and my pencil find me pas- 
time. 

“ T command four guns on the lower deck, and about 
thirty men. 

‘* T have had, through the kindness of Lord Howe, a 
second introduction to Prince Edward, which his Lord- 
ship thinks may be advantageous to me, as we flatter 
ourselves with the hopes of his Highness’s coming on 
board the Magnanime next summer. 

* | hope you will soon hear of the taking of Quebec. 
I shall then know what to think of the condition of our 
cnemics. I shall, however, be sorry to hear of a peace. 

“ | forgot to tell you that when we were at Torbay, 
Lord Howe was pleased to be very merry and smart with 
lord Gainsborough and myself, respecting our visits to 
the Grove. He told Lord Gainsborough he would en- 
deavour to prevent any boats going ashore at the Grove, 
to disturb him in his gallantry to Miss ———— , and that 
he would lend him a boat at any time, but that he could 
not in honour refuse the same privilege to Mr Cartwright, 
as he was a fair rival. His lordship added a great deal 
more, and can be as humourous as any body when he 
pleases ; but that is as often as you will catch my father 
dressing for a ball.”’ 

Lord Howe was habitually taciturn, with a grave 
and solemn expression of countenance. The sailors gave 
him the nickname of “ Black Dick’’; and Major Cart- 
wright used to relate, that it was a saying amongst them, 
* We are going to have some fun in the fighting way, for 
Black Dick has a smile on his face.” 

The voung midshipman was present at the 
sea-fight between Lord Hawke and the French 
Admiral Conflans. And these naval engagements 
became the subject of heroic epistles to his aunt, 
Lady Tyreonnel, Of his commander, the “ noble 
Howe,’ he spoke in the warmest terms of ad- 
miration and gratitude. , 

‘‘ While under the command of Lord Howe, 
he fearlessly leapt from the deck of a seventy. 

3F 
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four gun ship, in order to save the. life of a 
brother cficer.” This leads Miss Cartwright to 
rejate this delightful little snecdote of her uncle. 
While walking with Mrs Cartwright and herself 
one day, thirty years #iter he had been in Howe's 
fleet, he plunged into the New River to save the 
life of a little boy. She hopes it may not be out 
of place “‘ to mention the manner in which this 
poor child, an orphan from the parish of Clerken- 
well, was wont to manifest the gratitude of an 
overflowing heart. He never attempted any 
verbal expression of thankfulness, but he was 
daily seen watching near the house of his pre- 
server, and at the hour when the good old Major 
took his usual walk, his little attendant followed 
him in silence, and was ready to open the 
numerous gates hetween his residence and that 
of his friend Mr Holt White, towards which his 
steps were generaily directed.” 

The midshipman lost his attentive ind kind 
commander ; and in a humorous letter addressed 
to all his five sisters, under the initials of their 
baptismal names, or to Miss Fadec Cartwright, 
he says, “ Instead of Lord Howe we have got 
aman who loves syllabubs and meats for the 
belly.” To a long list of grievances from inac- 
tion and other causes he subjoins :-— 

‘© J could add a thousand things to these, which 
would make a parson swear ; but as I have only 
five minutes longer to send my letter in, I will 
ask you one question, and conclude: If you were 
in my place, whether you would not think your- 
self treated in the most inhumanest, most bar- 
barousest, most neglectedest, most discontent- 
ingest, most grievousest, most baulkingest, and 
most unparalleledest manner in the world ? 
Answer me this question, I remain your most 
peevish and most splenetick brother, 

‘ Joun Cartwricur,” 

From 1763 to 1766, while a lieutenant, he 
commanded the Spy and Sherbourne cutters, and 
enjoyed the entire confidence and respect of his 
superior officers, and the gratitude of the juniors 
in the service, to whose moral training and im- 
provement in their profession he was peculiarly 
attentive. 

‘The late Admiral Sir William Young sent 
for his old friend, on his death-bed, and remind- 
ed him, in the warmest manner, of their early 
friendship. Sir John Ord> and Admiral the 
Honourable George Berkeley, also took pleasure 
in speaking of his kindness to them in early life ; 
and Captain James King, who accompanied 
Captain Cook round the world, used to say, with 
tears in his eyes, that his friend Cartwright was 
to him a father. A few weeks before his death, 
and when in a state of great bodily weakness, 
Major Cartwright was gratified by a visit from 
one of the compenions of his early youth, Ad- 
miral Charles Hamilton, son of Lord Anne 
Hamilton, who, accidentally hearing where he 
resided, came to express to him the same kind 
feeling of a grateful heart.” 

Such was the outset in life of one of the most 
distinguished individuals among the modern 


Radicals, 
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Lieutenant Cartwright was for some time 
stationed on the coast of Newfoundland. 


* He delighted in recalling to his recollection this par. 
ticular period of his life, and he would remark, that he 
did not wonder at the attachment manifested by hunters 
and back-woodsmen, fur the independence of a wild and 
Savage existence. 

‘‘ He loved to describe the solitary scenery of New. 
foundland and Labrador, and its awful effect upon the 
mind: the stillness of the almost impenetrable birch 
woods was rarely interrupted even by the deer, and stil! 
more rately by the foot of the Indian; scarcely a brd 
was seen for a space of many miles, and these extensive 
regions, compared with most others, were almost unen. 
livened by the presence of enimal Jife. Still, however, 
he would say, that these scenes had charms for the young 
and active adventurer, Whose day of toil and exertion, 
which had been spent with only the occasional refresh. 
ment of a few whortle or cranberries, was rewarded by 
the fire of pine branches, over which he broiled bis supper 
of rein-deer’s flesh, and by the sound unbroken sleep 
which was afforded by a bed hastily tormed of the bark 
and leaves of the birch. 

This strongly reminds us of the descriptions of 
the unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

On the return of the ship to Engtand, an 
Esquimaux woman, the first seen in Britain, 
came over with it, of whom Major Cartwright 
relates :— 

“ Her admiration of every new object is extremely 
striking. The grand hospital at Portsmouth, being the 
only building she had seen except the fishing-huts of 
Newfoundland, made a wonderful impression upon her. 
Notwithstanding her being brought up a barbarian in 
the full sense of the word, she is already become civilized 
and polite ; but she has no lack of those passions which 
are said to be peculiar to her sex, and looks with very 
envious eyes on every Woman Whose dress is more beau- 
tiful than her own. She can hardly allow any English. 
woman to be handsome, but she is more Just to the wen, 
—she herself is horribly ugly. 

“ Major Cartwright used to relate many Curious par- 
ticulars of this Womans; among others, that on being 
shewn the interior of St Paul’s, she was so struck with 
astonishment and awe, that her knees shook under her, 
and she leaned for support on the person who stood next 
her. After a pause of some moments, she exclaimed in 
a low and tremulous voice, ‘ Did man make it, or was 
it found here ?’ 

‘When the gentleman who had the care of her, in- 
formed her that they must now return to her country, 28 
the money appropriated for their support was exhausted, 

‘ . a 
she asked why they could not go into the woods and kill 
venison? The gentleman replied that he would be hung 
if he attempted to hill venison in England; on whieh 
the Esquimaux woman, after bursting into a loud laugh, 
exclaimed in a tone of the greatest contempt, * Hanged 
for killing venison, oh you foel !?” 

The savages of Labrador know nothing of the 
refinements of the game laws existing in civilized 
countries. 

Major Cartwright was always full of specula- 
tion, and a man of active mind, and something, 
we suspect, of a projector. The probability of 
the North-West Passage early attracted his 
attention, and in his latter years he took lively 

. e,° ‘ : . . 
interest in the expeditions of Captains Parry 
. . tT 
and Ross. About the time he returned to kng 
land, he drew up a plan for a perpetual eupply 
of English oak for the navy, of which the Bishop 
of Salisbury candidly remarked, © We are me 
i 4 ‘ ”» 
honest enough for plans like these.” The truly 
Catholic spirit of Reform, which animated him to 


the close of his life, is visible thus early. “ No 
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part of my scheme has been applied,” he says, 
“tothe present timber bill: I will forgive them 
if they will but adopt the principle of it, le 
them put it into what bill they please or where 
they please.” 

The health of Cartwright had suffered severely 
from climate, and a shipwreck on the coast of 
Newfoundland ; and from about 1772 he remained 
for several years comparatively unemployed, and 
began to turn his attention to public affairs. In 
1774 he published anonymously his Letters upon 
American Independence, as he was afraid their 
appearance might not tend to advance him in the 
naval service. Already he had begun to see the 
corrupted state of the Parliamentary representa- 
tion. 

He was fully aware that the time to attempt 
professional advancement was at an approaching 
election. Lord Sandwich, then at the head of 
the Admiralty, would be likely to lend an atten- 
tive ear at such a season to the solicitations of 
his friends, and he was persuaded his father 
would give all his votes to the administration ; 
“but,” he says, “ should they ever come into 
my hands, it is matter of doubt that I should do 
the same. “The subject of my letters, and other 
considerations have, of late, caused me to con- 
sider the voting for Members of Parliament asa 
very serious duty, not to be sacrificed to interest.” 
About this time, in writing to a friend, he says, 
“Y will agree with you in hanging Mr Wilkes 
if he can be degal/y tucked up, but no reflections, 
I beg of you, upon the cap of i. .erty—the same 
words, and the same thing, will still signify and 
express the same things, how much soever they 
may be abused by worthless men.” 

It was in 1775, while preparing for the press the 
second edition of American Independence, he thus writes: 


-—* The aboininable stupidity and waste of time in tea- 


dhinking Visits is enough to give one a surfeit of a town 
fe. [ declare upon my honour, L had rather spend ny 
‘venings in Newgate with Mr Platt, the American rebel, 
pirate, and traitor, ashe is called, than in such assemblies. 
Hearing a very favourable account of that young man, | 
made him a visit last week, and spent a couple of hours 
very pleasantly. 

“At present F am not only angry with the Ministers, 
but with the Opposition too, for I have had occasion to 
learn some of their sentiments, and fear there is little real 
public virtue among them. But, notwithstanding this, I 
fimnot reconcile it to myself not to attempt everything 
Which is within my power towards calling the attention 
of the people to the dangers which I apprehend their 
liberty is exposed to. There is but one class of men 
Whose opinions T rely on in points of this kind—those 
Who oppose ministers against their own interests, and 
" ho ave at the same time able to give a reason for the 
faith that is in them. My friend Granville Sharp is of 
this number. Ile has given up his office at the Ordnance, 
rather than be concerned in carrying into” execution 
orders which he esteems iniquitous. Would I could find 
in those T have to deal with a moderate portion of integ- 
rity[ want but half a dozen hone t men to save a city.” 
Mr Horne Tooke was heard to declare in conversation, 
that half a dozen men of Mr Cartwright’s character and 
firmness in the different counties, would have put a stop 
tothe American war. 


Major Cartwright—who was now an officer in 
the Nottinghamshire Militia, fiom which cireum- 
stance he holds his title— had, some years before 
this period, formed an attachment to the lady 





as 





39 
ee | 
with whom he was afterwards united. His early 
friend, Lord Howe, was appointed to the chief 
naval command in America, and was thus enabled 
to offer him a lieutenancy in his own ship. “I 
believe,” says Cartwright, in writing to his 
future wife, “ the command of so many ships 
never fell to the lot of one man, since the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada ; so it will be the fairest 
field for promotion that can be imagined. 

‘‘ That in itself is a very strong temptation, 
but when I consider it as the means of removing 
all obstacles to the final possession of my inestime 
able friend, how shall 1 express its value! I 
would purchase it at any price short of integrity. 
Passionately attached to the navy—my great 
ambition to serve with him, whom | consider the 
first officer in the world—my pride to receive 
promotion unsolicited at such hands—my supreme 
happiness to make her whom I love my own—it 
iz indeed a sacrifice! Great ought indeed to be 
the satisfaction which honour, that rigid dicta- 
tor, may have in store. 

‘« IT mean to see Lord Howe to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

He saw Lord Howe, and afterwards wrote him 
a long letter, explanatory of his sentiments upon 
the unhappy contest between Great Britain and 
the American colonies, and in one word said all: 
—‘* It would be a desertion of my principles 
were I to put myself in a situation that might 
probably cause me to act a hostile part against 
them. I have reason to suspect that on this 
subject my opinions are somewhat singular ; but 
still, such as they are, they are opinions which 
much reflection and a= sincere endeavour to 
arrive at the truth have given birth to.” He 
then expresses universal toleration, and prays 
for peace on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The reply of Lord Howe to this singularly 
noble epistle, may convey an instructive lesson 
to modern partisans:—‘ Lord Howe presenta 
compliments. He thinks opinions in politics, on 
points of such national moment as the differences 
subsisting between England and America, are to 
be treated like opinious in religion, whereon he 
would leave every one at liberty to regulate his 
conduct by those ideas which he had adopted 
upon due reflection and inquiry ;—being per- 
suaded that men of character will ever act, in 
both cases alike, upon principles that do them 
honour, he must respect those of Mr Cartwright 
too much to be desirous of lessening his satisfac- 
tion in them, were he even qualified for such 
an undertaking.” 

It would appear that he might have received 
a command in the American navy, but he said, 
that though he never would consent to bear arms 
against the liberties of America, he considered 
that nothing could absolve a man from the duty 
he owed his own country, and that he would 
stick by the old ship while she had a plank above 
water. 

In the year 1776 Major Cartwright first ap- 
peared as a Parliamentary Reformer. With the 
exception of the celebrated Earl of Stanhope, he 
is the earliest writer on the side of the movement, 
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It is very felicitously said, that at that period, 
the only political distinction between Whigs and 
Tories was, ‘ that the latter believed in the 
divine right of kings, and the former in the 
divine right of noblemen and gentlemen.” Cart- 
wright never was a Whig. He already contended 
for equal representation as a right, and annual 
election as asecurity for the preservation of that 
right. His great object was to restore the inde- 
pendence of the Tlouse of Commons. He was 
friendly to universal suffrage, and considered 
the objection that this would lead to the admis- 
sion of improper characters into the House of 
Commons as falladous. His experience of the 
lower orders led him to remark, that they pre- 
ferred confiding their interests to persons of 
more consideration than themselves; and that 
they generally evinced a jealous dislike to raise 
those of their own standing in society to stations 
of importance. 

' “Tle was now,” says his affectionate biographer, “ thirty- 
seven vears of age, and his views on political subjects 
could neither be placed to the account of youthful 
enthusiasm, nor be then liable to the reproach su often 
afterwards levelled at him, of being the offspring of dotage. 

“They were adopted after much attentive reading and 
mature reflection by one peculiarly fitted to form a correct 
Judgment of the means most likely to produce an im- 
proved state of society. 

‘* He was not a mere student, in whom classical educa- 
tion might bave. fostered a blind partiality for the re- 
publican institutions of Greece and Rome, but a man 
Who had lived and acted in the world, and had mixed 


With persons of vatious professions and in all ranks of 


life. Above all, he was not a disappointed or a needy 
adventurer; and the unwearied perseverance with which, 
during the whole of his exertions, he exhorted those 
Whom he thought better qualified than himself to take 
the lead, may well acquit him from the charge of vanity 
or ambition.” 

We have now to exhibit the patriotic man, 


? 


Who was among the first that bore the obnoxious 
name of Radical, in a different aspect—in the 
act of dedicating himself to his country. 
Phe following prayer was found after his death 
among his private papers — 

“Suffer, O Lord, this much offending nation to he 
reclaimed from its guilt and recalled to a knowledge ol 
the things which belong to its peace. It hath been 
equally regardleas of thy law and its own liberty. It is 
hurrying to destruction, and knows not What it does, 
Give me and others, O Father of Mercies! understanding 
and strength, and zeal to stand in the gap between its 
ofonees and thy wrath; between its errors and its de. 
struction; let our labours and annsieties, and let the 
prayers of all virtuous persons plead in its behalf, and be 
thou entreated in its favour. 

“ Together with our usefulness, let our humility in- 
crease; for with thee alone, O Lord, is all power and 
voolness. The wisdom of the wisest without thee is 
jvoushness; the strength of the strongest isof no account : 
but those who are ordained to do thy will shall have 
pow or from above. Let my faith in Christ be imputed 
to me for righteousness; and let me be kept continually 
in mund of his spotless and Jaborious life while on earth, 
and of thine aad his unspeakable atection for the whole 
race of men; and may he make intercession for me at thy 
ts 


” 
. 
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This naturally leads us to the fundamental 
principles of his political creed, and the basis of 
his plan of Reform. 

** The all-wise Creator hath likewise made men equal, 
as well as frees the vy are all of one flesh, and cast in one 
mould. ‘There are given to them the sam: scnses, feelings, 
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and affections, to inform and to influence; the same 
passions to actuate, the same reason to guide, the same 
moral principle to restrain, and the same free will to 
determine all alike. 

“There are, therefore, po distinctions to b& made 
among men, as just causes for the elevation of some aboye 


the rest, prior to mutual agreement. How much soever 
any individual may be qualified for, or deserve any eleva. 
tion, he hath no right to it till it be conferred on him by 
his fellows. There is, perhaps, more occasion to advert 
to this distinction between desert and authority, obvions 
as it is, than may be commonly imagined, as all elevation 
depends upon common consent; so it may, consequently, 
whenever found inconsistent with the common good, be 
by common consent abolished. Hence we find that it is 
liberty, and not dominion, which is held by divine right.” 

In one of Major Cartwright’s early political 
tracts, he ably proves how repugnant Toryism, or 
the doctrine of a privileged order and of castes, 
is to the spirit of pure Christianity. One of 
his most conscientious and zealous early coadju- 
tors in promoting Reform, another Radical, was 
Dr Jebb, a man of singular worth aad piety, 
In the spring of 1780, with the co-operation of 
that gentleman and another, he established a 
society for Constitutional Information, or what 
would now be called, for the diffusion of Political 
Knowledge. Among its many distinguished 
members, we find the Earl of Derby, the late 
Duke of Norfolk, then Lord Surrey, the Duke 
of Richmond, the Duke of Rexburghe, the Earl 
of Selkirk, Lord Daer, Lord Sempill, Lord 
Kinnaird, Sir John Sinclair, Sheridan, Nir Strat. 
ford Canning, and, in general, all the leading 
Whigs, and also many genuine Reformers, who 
were not Whigs. Among the latter, was the 
Earl of Effingham, who, like Cartwright, had 
from principle refused to serve in America, 

While Major Cartwright was engaged in. the 
country with his private affairs, his friend Dr 
Jebb frequently reported progress to him, as we 
shall have occasion to see in detailing the history 
of the Reform cause, The untimely loss of this 
dear friend and fellow-labourer was deep afflic- 
tion to Cartwright. Ina letter he says :— 

“TT dined lately at Wilford, with Mr, Mrs, and Miss 
Wilberforce. He is an excellent young man, but he is 
dying. He gave mean anecdote of Jevb, which you will 
be pleased to hear. In his medical note-book, fouud 
after his decease, his remarks on the cases of his patients 
and prescriptions were generally accompanied by some 
short ejaculatory prayer to God for success to his medi- 
cines, shewing in the fullest manner the great humility 
and piety of his mind, 

‘When this is contrasted with his animation and 
ardour, his inflexibility and daringness on every occasion 
Wherein he thought the liberties of his country or the 
interests of humanity concerned, how bright his character 
appears! It is by reflecting on such virtue, that Iam 
made conscious of my own deficiencies. * 


—_—_— 
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* We need scarcely mention, that the valuable life of 
Mr Wilberforce was protracted to a venerable age. I 
was stid by some one with sarcasm to which trath gave 
point, that the Opposition never wanted the good word ef 
Mr Wilberforce in Parliament, nor the Minister of the 
day his vote. Nearly twenty years after Major Cartwright 
had looked for his friend’s early dissolution, he writes— 

“T this day met my old friend Wilberforce in the 
street, who shook me very kindly by the hand, and asked 
much after you. Among other friendly expressions, he 
said he hoped we should meet in a better world. 
answered, that ‘J hoped we should first mend the worla 
we were in” 
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Major Cartwright long lamented the death of 
his friend Jebb. Among his private papers was 
found the following memorandum, written twenty 
years subsequent to that event. It is the 
character of a Radical traced by a Radical. 


‘Jn the filth volume of Aikin’s General Biography, I 
pave just read the life of John Jebb, the friend of my 
bosow, the pattern of my conduct. Would to God I 
could do justice to his friendship, by shewing myself 
worthy of his bright example! 

“Tae writer, in four narrow columns, has coldly de- 
tailed the leading actions of this man’s life. In his third 
column he says, * Opposition to the principles of the 
American War, and schemes for the reform of Parliament, 
therefore took a powerful hold on Dr Jebb’s mind, and 
juduced him to stand forward on many occasions as a 
speaker in assemblies for political purposes. 

“+Jt is needless to enter into the particulars of his 
efiorts on these occasions, as the subjects have now ceased 
tw interest; and though Dr Jebb’s public conduct was in 
the highest degree upright and consistent, yet he had too 
much warmth of temper and too little worldly wisdom 
to Le proposed as a model in this respect. His characier 
asa party-man was injurious to him professionally, as 
appeared in the failure of his attempt to obtain the place 
of au hospital physician, yet he had many warm friends 
who were ready to serve him, and his practice increased 
as long as his health permitted him to follow it regularly.’ 

“Gracious God! that [ should live to see John Jebb 
held forth, by a professed friend to virtue, as 6a man of 
tov much waruaith of temper, and too littie worldly wis- 
dein, to be proposed as a model’ of right public conduct! 

“If emotious the most poignant, in reading this pas- 
sage—if the strictest refercuce to the precepts of morality 
and religion, and the most rigid scrutiny of reasou, can 
justify reverence and aifection for an exalted character, I 
ought to feel that reverence and affection for the memory 
of John Jebb ; and, for the very 1) .-ons which have 
induced his biographer to undervalue him, to hold him 
up as a bright exemplar to a degenerate world! 

“If his feelings were acute, and his temperament 
warm, they served the ends for which the Deity has given 


us feeling and sympathy, to stimulate to virtuous actions | 


for ifany man was a conscientiows imitator of the mild- 
ness and benevolence of Jesus, it was my departed friend. 
Often, indeed, have I seen him agitated by the counterac. 
tion of the selfish and the criminally ambitious 3 often 
have L known him misrepresented and traduce] with acri- 
mony; but never did I know him retort, or on 
Occasions to speak or ect otherwise than as the dic 


such 


utes of 


couceptions of them) dictated to him. 

* And is it true, that ‘the principles of the American 
war,” and those by which every scheme for a reform of 
Parliament, to be worthy of regard, must be regulated, 
have ‘ceased to interest 7’ God forbid that 1 should 
endeavour to inculcate such doctrinces! Gud forbid that 
iy country should be so utterly iost to public feeling, 
and so utterly incapable of virtuous sentiments, as to 
subseribe to an opinion so degrading! For me, for 
inspiring the rising generatiun to act worthily and greatly, 
I would propose tu them the god-like example of John 
Jebb.” 

Major Cartwright entertained a manly con- 
tempt for those lukewarm, temporising, or hypo- 
critical professors © of worldly wisdom,” whose 
Maximis “ Swim with the stream.” “ This,” he 
remarks, ‘is the doctrine of indolence and indif- 
ference; and in dissipated and vicious times it is 
the doctrine too of idleness and vice. Luther, in 


his day, was treated as a visionary, a washer of 


Blackamoors white, a madman; but it is to 
Luther we owe our religious liberty.” 

ile was, however, so far practical and worldly- 
wise as to be willing to receive help in the good 
cause, from what quarter soever it offered; for 
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he had none of the mean jealousy of a partisan, 
or of a vain man, nor ever cared to be considered 
a political leader, being quite as contented to 
fight in the ranks as to command. If what he 
desired were but accomplished, he cared not who 
claimed or obtained the honour of it. It was his 
taste rather to support than to move; uncom- 
promising as he ever was. 

We have seen his solemn devotion of his 
energies to the service of his country and of 
mankind, and may next examine the basis, the 
fundamental principles of his political creed, 
and his idea of that favourite parrot-phrase of a 
selfish faction, “« A stake in the country.” 

‘Though a man should have neither lands, nor gold, 
nor herds, nor flocks; yet he may have parents and kin- 
dred, he may possess a wite aud an offspring to be solici- 
tous for. He hath also by birthright a property in the 
English constitution; which, if not unworthy, such a 
blessing will be more dear to him than would be many 
acres of the soil without it. 

* These are all great stakes to have at risk ; and we 
must have odd notions of justice, if we do not allow that 
they give hii an undoubted right to share in the choice 
of those trustees into whose keeping and protection they 
are to be comuitted.” 

These were the sentiments with which he 
commenced his public career. With these it 
closed. Before tracing its leading line, we may 
notice, that in 1750, he married Miss Dashwood, 
after an attachment of nine years. 

“Circumstances connected with family settle- 
ments and arrangements had deferred their 
union during a period of nine years; but they 
were repaid for this tedious delay, by forty-four 
years of domestic harmony and comfort.” 

To this lady he declared he owed the chief 
happiness of his life; and she administered to 
his comfort to the last moments of his existence. 
After some time spent with his regiment, he 
settled at Marnham, the estate of the family, 
which he purchased upon the death of his rather. 
He applied with characteristic assiduity to the 
improvement of the property, and the errang 
ment of the confused and complicated 
affairs. Ilis sister said, *‘ he was born to 
father of the family.” 

The private affairs of Major Cartwright did 
not withdraw him from the public cause. He 
kept up a constant correspondence with the 
leading reformers of the day, and occasionally 
Visited the metropolis. One of the first political 
movements was a meeting of the county of 
Nottingham in 1780 tor a redress of grievance’, 


This meeting originated with Cartwright. He 
was dissuaded from this purpose; and it is 


instructive to find, that the very persons who, 
the night before, had vehemently urged him to 
give up his resolution, were the loudest in their 
rejoicings when the object of the meeting was 
accomplished, congratulating themselves as if 
the success had been solely the result of their 
own exertions. Such changes of opinion are not 
unprecedented in other quarters, we believe, nor 
yet of rare occurrence. The first meeting of 
the Westminster committee for reform was veld 
ia the spring of this year. ‘The resolutions for 
Annual Parliaments were signed by Fux as the 
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chairman. The sincerity of Fox as a Reformer 
has been doubted by those who would compliment 
his understanding at the expense of his honesty ; 
nor are those doubts wholly without foundation. 
In a conversation with Lord Stanhope, he is 
reported to have said, “ Parliamentary Reform 
was a fit thing to be made use of in argument in 
the House of Commons, but not to be carried 
into execution.” Moore, in his life of Sheridan, 
states that Fox was aware “ that the wi/d scheme 
of Cartwright and others, which these resolutions 
recommended, was wholly impracticable. 
always,” 
when pressed upon the subject, and would 
laughingly advise his political friends to do the 
same. ‘ Whenever any one,’ he would say, 
‘proposes to give a specific plan of reform, always, 
answer that you are for nothing short of annual 
parliaments and universal suffrage; then you 
are safe.” The Tories have never published 
anything so severe nor probably so unjust upon 
the memory of Fox. 

The organization of the society for constitu- 
tional reformation, was followed by the celebrated 
Declaration of Rights, drawn up by Major Cart- 
wright, which Sir William Jones said ‘ ought to 
be written in letters of gold.” From another of 
his early tracts, an Address to the Freeholders 
of Middlesex, we shell give an extract, not with- 
out value at the present time :— 

“With regard,” he says, “to the common right of na- 
ture, we are all equal; nor can we think it any degrada. 
tion to ourselves, that the poorest persons in the commu- 
nity should enjoy, in common with ourselves, the natu- 
ral means of self-preservation, and any of those blessings 
bestowed by our Creator equally and freely to all. 

“Will the fountain be less grateful to our palate, be- 
cause it slakes the thirst of the poor and laborious part 
of mankind ? 

“ Will the air we breathe be less refreshing and benefi- 
cial, because it is enjoyed in common with the cottager ? 
Nor should we conceive our rights and franchises in any 
way abridged, our dignity lessened, or our liberty less dear 
to us, were every Englishman, from the Prince to the pea- 
sant, to enjoy, in common with ourselves, the privilege of 
voting for a legislative guardian, which is the birthright 
of us all.” 

Among the correspondents of Major Cartwright, 
in these years, we find the Duke of Richmond, 
then a Reformer, whatever he afterwards became, 
In a letter to Major Cartwright, from the Duke, 
dated November 1779, his Grace says— 

“I have,from the beginning, thought it (the Major's plan) 
founded upon true principles, and such as, if executed, 
would bid fairest of any | know to destroy corruption 
and restore vigour to the constitution. My great diffi- 
culty has always been how your plan, or anything like it, 
can ever be carried into execution. [almost despair that 
any House of Commons, constituted like the present, 
could be induced to pass such a sebf-denying law. I am 
convinced that nothing but an irresistible cry from with- 
out doors, could induce them to vote it. However, I am 
far from refusing myself to any reasonable attempt. I 
have constantly, in conversation, endeavoured to prepare 
the minds of the people for such a consideration ; and I 
am at this time engaged in forming a plan which, I be- 
lieve, would very much coincide with your opinions.” 

Truly may we call Cartwright the father of Re- 
form. The society in Londen, of which he was 
the founder, was prospering ; and early in 1782, 
@ meeting was held at Mansfield, in Nottingham- 
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continues Moore, ‘took refuge in it | terest; Fox, his grand opponent, is the same; and | 





in a manuscript note in his 





shire, and another in October of the same year, 
to petition “for inquiry into the abuses of the 
House of Commons, and for more equal repre. 


sentation of the people.” Both meetings were 
attended by several noblemen and gentlemen, 


who, for the time, held the principles of Cart. 
wright. 

A meeting to be held at Westminster in the 
same year, enabled Major Cartwright to write 


home thus:— 


“ The Minister is pledged to us not only by words the 
most extensive, unequivocal, and binding, but by his 


trust we shall obtain such a reform in the House of 
Commons as will restore the constitution to its ancient 
vigour, and equally free the people and the King from the 
insolence and pillaging of factions. On Wednesday, we 
are to hold a general meeting in Westminster; if | 
shouid feel bold, and the spirit move me, possibly I may 
hold forth a little on the old topic. No oue is clear 
whether Fox will attend. I wish his constituents would 
allow him £3000 a-year, and secure its continuance as 
long as he persevered in serving them and was not in 
office.” 

The first tug came upon the 7th of May of this 
year, and during the Rockingham administration, 
The question of Reform was brought forward by 
—Mr Pitt !—whose motion was seconded by 
Alderman Sawbridge, and supported by Sir 
George Saville and Mr Fox. — It was lost by 
only twenty votes; but by fifty years. Mr 
Pitt brought forward the question again in 1783, 
and also in 1785, when it was lost once by forty. 
four votes, and finally by thirty-four, Major 
Cartwright has often been heard to declare that 
he never experienced a greater enjoyment than 
from listening to Mr Pitt’s last speech for Reform, 
In that speech the future apostate minister, 
declared, ‘that without a Parliamentary Re. 
form, neither the liberty of the nation could be 
preserved, nor the permanence of a wise and 
virtuous administration secured,” 

“These very words,” says Major Cartwright, 
‘ Constitutional 
Defence of England,’ ‘“ were made the subject of 
a well known resolution of leading friends to a 
Reform, assembled at the Thatched House 
Tavern, very soon after the speech was de. 
livered, The original draught of that resolution, 
in the year 1791 or 1792, was in the possession of 
the author of this book, and shewn by him to 


_the gentlemen present at a meeting of ‘ The 


Friends of the People,’ with corrections in Mr 
Pitt’s own hand-writing.” 

Among the correspondents of Major Cart- 
wright at this period, was Sir William Jones, 
who, in 1782, clearly points to the necessity of 
the Political Unions of 1832. In a postscript, he 
remarks— 

“It is my deliberate (though private) opinion 


_ that the people of England will never be a peo- 





ple, in the majestic sense of the word, unless 
two hundred thousand of the civil state be ready 
before the first of next November, to take the 
field, without rashness or disorder, at twenty- 
four hours notice.” 

The Irish volunteers were then exciting a8 
much attention in England, as O'Connell and 
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“the agitators” are doing now. Major Cart- 

wright was in correspondence with the leading 
pa atriots, and he deeply regretted the failure of 
their truly national object. 

Of the short coalition ministry he disapproved, 
although the ministers were avowedly friendly 
to Reform ; but he thought that intrigue of use, 
9 for it has taught the people to depend “upon 
themselves ;” a lesson never to be forgotten by 
the people, and still how very imperfectly learned ! 
There are, in this old correspondence, some very 
+e coincidences with the present times. 
Dr Jebb, in November 1783, writes his friend — 

«“ Never was the freelom of the press so attacked, and 
Mansfield has done all he could in England to destroy it. 

«Let us not despond, my dear friend; let us be intent 
in season and out of season, and go on hoping against 
hope, for our cause is good. 

« Lord Shelburne is to be a Marquis and Lord Camlen, 
to prop up a ministry, who I fear are too Jenkinsonian 
to do any good. 

“T told the Duke of Richmond, that as men looked 
sometimes to the west for the evidence of the sun having 
risen—viz. when high hills in that quarter catch the first 
rays of the light—so I looked to Ireland for the Minis- 
ter’s purposes, and there saw everything to convince me 
no good was intended to our country. 
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stitution in the States General, Cartwright wrote, 
« Degenerate must be that heart which expands 
not with sentiments of delight at what is now 
transacting in the National Assembly of France, 
The French, sir, are not only asserting their 
own rights, but they are also asserting and 
advancing the general liberties of mankind,” 
He attended a meeting to celebrate the demoli- 


tion of the Bastile, and was in consequence 
informed by the Duke of Newcastle, through 


his brother Captain Cartwright, a violent Tory, 
that the Duke could not, consistently with his 
own political principles, promote the Major to 
the vacant lieutenant-colonelcy of the regiment. 
Of this kind of petty vengeance he had long 
been the victim. Some of his brother officers 


quitted the regiment in disrust at the treatment 


| Cartwright received. 


In 1792, 
superseded; and, in the same year, he became one 


he was formally 


of the Society of the Frienis of the People, 


* We must erhort our friends not to confile too much | 


in the Mini who, Lam still satisfied, means t s | ° ° , . ; 
in the 1 Mt sler, v 40, IT lili s ‘ s fier f Ss “o do as exercise of their rivht of electing their repre. 


little as possthle, or rather, has leave to do hut litile. 

‘“f have urged to our worthy friend, Mr Martin, the 
propriety of having meetings of our friends in town, of 
both houses, so as to form a third party in the houses ; 
viz. the partly of the people.” 

Two years later, Dr Jebb, with singular 
prescience, declared that, politically speaking, 
Pitt was the worst man living, and would go 
greater lengths to destroy liberty than any 
Minister ever did before him. 

Our indefatigable Radical reformer co-operated 
as earnestly with Granville Sharp and Clarkson 
for the abolition of the African Slave Trade, as 
he did with Jebb, and Jones, 
hope, 
stitution. 

About the year Major Cartwrigh| 
disposed of his estate at Marnham, and purchased 
another named Brothertoft, in Lincolnshire, the 
principal produce of which was woad. He at 
all times managed his personal affairs with skill 
and attention ; and could not be reproached with 
neglecting his own business to attend to that of 
the public, a complaint frequently brought 
against politicians by the prudent ‘ swim-with- 
the-stream”’ people. 

forewarned as he had been by his deceased 
friend Dr Jebb, it was not until 1789, and after 
Pitt had been for a considerable time in power, 
carrying, it was believed, a carte blanche from 
the Ning for Parliamentary Reform in his pocket, 
that Major Cartwright was compelled to question 


178s, 


the young Minister’s sincerity. He had not 
more hope from the Whig party. Vor the 


public, he “expected no good thing from them, 
except now and then to serve a turn, on principles 
merely factions.” 

The French Revolution was now awakening 
the hopes of the friends of liberty in England, 
To the President of the Committee of the Con- 





sentatives, 


which was to meet at Free-Masons’ Hall, on the 
first Saturday of every month during the sitting 
of Parliament. It was declared to be associated 
for the purpose of obtaining Parliamentary Re- 
form; first to restore the freedom of election, 
and next to secure to the people a more frequent 


Among the original numbers there 
were about forty members of Parliament. Among 
other members we find the now venerable and 
Earl of Lauderdale ! Major Carte 
wright, the Radical, had at this period the merit 


a 


| of softening and modifying some of the extreme 


and Lord Stan. | 
for the regeneration of the British Con. | 


or republican opinions of his violent assvciates. 
When the government ir. this year promoted the 
raising of volunteer Major Cartwright 
attempted to convert this array into the more 
and constitutional force of a National 
Guard, formed of every tax-paying householder 
capable of bearing arms. 


corps, 


safe 


The evil day was now drawing near. Mr 
Grey (now Earl Grey) had presented that 
famous petition to the House of Commons, in 


asserted that three hundred and 


seven of its members were appointed by one hun- 


which it was 


| dred and fifty peers and patrons, end not by the 


collective voice of those they 


were supposed to 
represent. This petition, in an evil hour fur the 
Tories, was entered upon the journals of the 
House. How often has it been since cast in their 
teeth ! 


Major Cartwright condemned and deeply re. 


_gretted the execution of the King of France ; 


but he protested against the injustice of the 


sacred name of Liberty suffering for an act 
emanating from “the mean, revengeful, mur 





derous spirit of a small faction, the demagogues 
of an ignorant rabble, contaminated by all the 
Vices which, in a succession of ages, grow vut of 
despotism, in a vicious and overgrown capital.” 

These culpable deeds did not blind him to the 
injustice and iniquity now practised at home, 
where alarm was artfully excited, and where the 
government had instituted many vindictive pro. 
secutions, Pitt, the Reformer of 1754, was the 
persecutor of Reformers of 1793. Among the 
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most illustrious of the victims of a cruel faction 
was Thomas Muir, in whose fate, though per- 
sonally unknown to him, Major Cartwright took 
the strongest interest. With what feelings must 
the Duke of Richmond have read the following 
letter addressed to him from Brothertoft, in De- 
cember 1793 :— 

“ My Lorp,—It is long since I have offered your 
Grace any of my thoughis. Of late I have sometimes 
been inclined so to do, but have been restrained through 
an apprehension that they might not be acceptable. But 
a letter from on board the Hulks to the editorof the 
Cambridge Chronicle, dated the $d instant, which I have 
just read, bears down all ieluctance. Could I peruse 
that letter without the most poignant emotions, and 
without attempting to move those who have power to 
wipe out such a stain to humanity and to manhood as 
that letter affixes on my country,I should merit detesta- 
tion. Read that letter, my Lord, I beseech you ; and 
read also the trial of the writer. If he merits the treat. 
ment he has received, J also, and your Grace, ought to 
be cast into dungeons among felons. But it he be the 
virtuous victim of that corrupt and arbitrary system 
which your Grace and I have laboured te retorm—it is 
needless to say more.” 

For reprinting certain addresses written by 
himself ten years befure, Major Cartwright had 
the grief to see Daniel Holt, a printer in 
Newark, sentenced to pay a fine of fifty pounds 
for each publication, and to suffer four years’ 
imprisonment, though the author came  for- 
ward and avowed himself the writer of the 
papers in question. This young man died in 
consequence of the ruin of his affairs, and his 
tedious imprisonment. The more important trial 
of Hardy and Horne Tooke took place in the 
following year. It is justly remarked, that if 
these selected victims had been immolated, the 
situation of Cartwright would have been very 
critical, He was as guilty, if guilt there were. 
He came up to London and wrote his old re- 
forming associate the Duke of Portland, then 
secretary of state for the home department, 
requesting his permission to visit his 
Horne Tooke. Inthat letter he did not flinch 
his friend, nor yet spare his correspondent. 

Major Cartwright was subpa@naed as an evi- 
dence for Horne Tooke, and while the trials 
were proceeding, he wrote daily to his wife. 





| words, thanking them for their conduct on the tyria! 
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at the elbow of Mr Grey, and met some friends. These 
trials will, I think, turn out as I always expected, yin. 
dictive and iniquitous, and instead of suitable prosecutious 
for smaller offences in a very few wrong-headed men, 
magnified into a war upon Liberty and its virtuous de 
fenders. 

‘* But the councils of God's providence ia favour of 
the happiness of man will be brought about by the instru. 
mentality of those who mean nothing less. 

These lines are written in large letters in the otizinal 
letter. 

*“ T need not tell you the heart-felt joy which the wards 
‘not guilty’ gave me. Time will shew the iniquity of 
Granville Sharp has just been with me.’ 

* On the words ‘not guilty,’ the air was rent with 
joyful shouts, and Felix trembled. As soon as the shont. 
ing subsided, Tooke addressed the Court in a very fioay 


the great. 


. : . ’ 
and then said, ‘I hope Mr Attorney-General that tris 


verdict will be a warning to vou not to attempt to 


| shed mens’ blood upon lame suspicions and dou! tful 





friend | 


This part of his correspondence is exceedingly | 


interesting. We shall, therefore, make a few 
extracts from it. 


* As an evidence, I am to be in great company, my 
old political friend the Duke of Richmond and Mr Pitt. 
Mr Tooke pleads his own cause. The solicitor will 
secure me a conven ent place in Court. Mr Tooke was 
greatly rejoiced when my arrival was announced to him. 
He is in good spirits. The immense exertion which 
his defence must require will, I fear, go near to kill him. 
Erskine spoke in Hardy’s defence six hours. At length 
he was so exhausted that he could not speak loud enough 
for the judges to hear him when he wanted to address 
them, and an interinediate person was obliged (o repeat 
What he said. 

“ Before I had written yesterday, not expecting to be 
called on, I was at the door, going out on my private 
business, when a summons arrived, and I went to the 
Old Bailey in order to be examined on behalf of Hardy, 
but was not called on. The Duke of Richmond was 
examined. Gibbs spoke like an angel. 1 left the Court 
His fate 
I got a good place in the Cour 


with the full persuasion that Hardy was safe. 
will be this day decided. 


inferences,’ or words to that effect. He then 
round to the jury and thanked them for his life. Every 
man of them shed tears. This brought tears to the eves 
of Tooke, who, during a six days’ battle, while the advo. 
cates of power were thirsting for his lite, stood as duunt. 
less as a lion, giving a stroke to one and a gripe to 
another, as if he were at play. The jury were ently out 
about five minutes, which were barcly sufiicient to veal 
the room assigned them and return. The panel on first 
forming the jury on Monday, bore such evident maiks 
of management und partiality, that Erskine said to Tooke 
‘By G— they are murdering you.’ Tooke started up 
and disputed with the Court upon their proceedings; when 
the Attorney-General gave up the three last chailenges, 
Besides these three there was but one man thought at alk 
favourable towards Tooke ; judge then what they thought 
of the trial, when they all shed tears on his thanking 
them for his life. 

“J supped with Mr Tooke at his surgeon’s, Mr Cline. 
About twenty in company. You may imagine the joy 
in every bosom. I would not but have been an evideice 
on this trial for the world.” 


turned 


Major Cartwright was the first witness cx. 
amined on the part of Horne Tooke. He gave 
his evidence with fearless frankness, and without 
concealing one jota of his attachment to the 
principles of Radical Reform. In 1797, Horne 
Tooke wrote to his friend that he believed the 
cause of Reform was dead and buried, but Cart- 
wright proclaimed himself a believer in its joyful 
resurrection, About the same time Lord Stan- 
hope wrote thus :— 

* You know I have long been of opinion that 
a substantial reform and annul elections are 


indispensable to preserve the liberty and prevent 


the ruin of the nation. 
that opinion. 

“It is one which it is impossible not to be 
rooted in the mind of every man of sense wlio 
means well; and especially after what we have 
seen of late!!!" Yet Lord Stanhope himself 


Livery day confirms me in 


_ afterwards desponded, and wrote to Cartwright 
that he had no trust save in Providence. 


Long before this evil time Dr Jcbb hed 
| lamented the want of a People’s paper. Thank 





Heaven that is awant now tolerably well suppiice ; 
but Major Cartwright could not in those days of 
terror, prosecutions, and victimizing, find a pub- 
lisher, and by the author was “ published ard 
sold, an appeal to the English people on the 
condition of the English press.” Some of his 
prudent personal friends became alarmed ; but 
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the same cause which made these trembling cow- 
ards fall off, brought nobler spirits to his side, 
who ten times overpaid their loss. Among these 
was Mr Northmore, who remained his friend to 
his dying day. 

The affairs of his brother, Dr Cartwright, by 
whose ingenious and useful inventions in machin- 
ery every one concerned profited more than 
their author, occupied a good deal of the time of 
Major Cartwright for some years. ‘These matters 
brought him into contact with law and lawvers, 
and he justly remarks, “ The law of England is 
good, but the application of that law is a scourge.” 


740. 


in London. The contests in Middlesex and 
Westminster occasionally found him employ- 
meut ; and, from this period, we have the autho. 
rity of Cobbett for saying that “he answered, 
with the punctuality of a counting-house, two 
hundred letters in the week, by way of episode 
to his other labours.” His manner of life in 
London was this— 

He never rose later than six o'clock, either winter or 
suminer, and frequently got up much sooner, and lighted 
his own fire. Ateight acup of coffee or of chocolate was 
brought him, and at twelve he breakfasted. The rest of 


the day, except during his occasional walk, which he took 


These cases were principally prosecutions of | 


individuals who invaded the patents obtained by 


Dr Cartwright, and damages were, in diferent | 


instances, obtained to some amount. It shews 
the spirit of the times, that a person named 
Heron, whom the Major had despatched into 
Yorkshire upon this business, was arrested as the 
emissary of Cartwright. The hidden sayings 
about crank lashes, and drawing-off rollers, might 
be presumed by the worshipful magistracy to 
mean some dire treason. ‘This mistake was 
cleared up. Dr Cartwright afterwards obtained 
a Parliamentary grant of £10,000 as a reward 
fur discoveries so beneficial to the arts and manu- 
factures of the country, and so ruinous to the 
discoverer. His brother, who had tought hard 
for him when his property was invaded by private 
parties, would lend him no assistance here, though 
he had then many friends in Parliament. He 
held that individuals losing by such speculations 
and projects as were intended for their own be- 
nefit, were not entitled to remuneration from the 
public purse ; and the circumstance of the une 
fortunate inventor being his own brother, had no 
effect upon his inflexible integrity. 

We cannot follow Major Cartwright through 
all nor the one-half of the acts of his busy and 
useful public life. Let it suffice that, in every 
passing year, wherever an oppressed or perse- 
cuted man was to be defended, wherever danger 
threatened the best institutions of the country, 
ora prospect of political amelioration opened, 
there was he at his post—writing letters, pub- 
lishing addresses, organizing societies and meet- 
ings; and, under the greatest discouragements, 
acting upon the maxim of Gilbert Wakefield, 
one which the Radical Reformers should never 
forget—No effort is lost. 

“Tell me no more of infirmities,” he says to 


an old friend and fellow-labourer, “ when your | 


presence on the revival of our great cause is of 
the first-rate importance. What so likely to 
make a man twenty years younger, as seeing 
around him hundreds pursuing, with a well- 
regulated ardour and enthusiasm, the most vir- 
tuous and most glorious of objects?” 

In these years, Major Cartwright became 
politically connected with Sir Francis Burdett, 
Whitbread, Cobbett, and other conspicuous Re- 
formers. His time was now occupied every day 
of his life and every hour of the day in ad- 
vaneing the cause he had espoured, and, as he 
said, “to be nearer his work,” he finally settled 








Without any regard to weather, he was employed in writ- 
ing or conversing with those who called upon him; and, 
as he never denied himself to any person whatever, it may 
be easily believed that he had numerous visits, besides 
those of friendsuip, from persons requiring advice or as- 
sistance. 

The chief relaxation which he could be said to allow 
himself, was an occasional game at backgammon before 
he retired for the night, which he sometimes found neces- 
sary, to divert his mind from those deeper thoughts which 
would otherwise have interfered with his nightly repose. 
This practice, however, he latterly relinquished, and 
seemed to prefer the social conversation of his family, 
and of the little circle of friends which generally met 
every evening beneath his cheerful and hospitable roof. 

Nothing gave him more pleasure than to witness the 
innocent sports and amusements of his young relations, 
who were frequent guests in his house; and he would 
sumetimes leave his own serious avocations, to promote 
their gaiety by his own example, saying, that, like the 
Vicar of Wakefield, the greatest treat he could enjoy was 
the sight of happy human faces. These feelings towards 
youth were reciprocal, for even very young children 
seemed to feel towards him an instinctive partiality. 

As the lover and the advocate of freedom, the 
warmest sympathies of Major Cartwright be- 
came engaged in the early struggles of the 
Spanish nation. But to him it seemed immate- 
rial whether a Bourbon or a Bonaparte despoti- 
cally governed Spain. The true question was, 
how were the liberties of the country to be re- 
covered and established * The hints which he 
then threw out for the formation of a free con- 
stitution for Spain, may profit that country now. 
On his death-bed in 1524, he traced the following 
sentences, pausing often from faintness :— 

‘It is to be hoped that the time is near when the uni- 
versal Spanish people shall feel the true dignity of assert. 
ing that equality in which they came trom the hands of 
their Creator, whu made them all alike heirs by natural 
right of political liberty, us well as of eternal happiness, 
if merited by virtue. 

“Jt was Almighty God, who, in forming Spaniards 
for such felicity, made them men. It was a succession of 
tyrants, who, for reducing them to slaves, made them 
cavaleroes, hidalgos, grandees, and taught them the coun. 
teuptible nonsense of family blood. Virtue alone is true 
nobility : patriot services for establishing common right 
and universal freedom, are alone legitimate titles to puL- 
lic trust and distinction.” 

At a meeting of the freeholders in the county 
of Middlesex, in 1808, our Radical moved, amony 
other resolutions, “ that, for aiding the Spanish 
patriots, the King is entitled to the gratitude of 
mankind.” 

In 1812, thirty-seven persons who had met in 
the Prince Regent's Arms, Manchester, to con- 
sider of a petition for Reform, were arrested up- 
on the information of some spy or hired informer, 
and hurried off to Lancaster gaol, fifty miles 
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a trial of fourteen hours. 
celebrated by a dinner; and other political din- 
ners and Reform meetings took place at the same 
time indifferent partsof Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
This was the first of the Major's regular politi- 
cal itinerancies. In what he calls the way of his 
calling, he visited Manchester, Liverpool, Shef- 
field, Nottingham, and many other towns. Ile 
was now in the seventy-second year of his age. 


apostles of Reform. Even the Whigs appear to 
have doubted the respectability of this mode of 
advancing the cause, and some of them attempted 
to dissuade him from any more political tours. In 


eerves— 


“ [ do not feel the force of Sir John’s object’on to tra. 
velling about. English gentlemen are perpetually travel- 
ling. In the thing itself, there is nothing extraordinary. 
Some goto see Jakes and mountains. Were it not us 
allowable to travel for seeing the actual conditiva of a 


“99 
starving people ?’ 


dignity becoming a gentleman, Tam not aware how that 
dignity would be lessened by acting the part T suggest to 
others. I have already acted it, and if T am to judge 
frou the deference and affection it everywhere obtained 
ine, it may be inferred that, with respect to others, a like 
cause would produce a like effeet, but angmented in pro- 
portion to higher rank and greater wealth.”’ 

In the following year he accordingly made a 
very extensive tour, and visited the principal 
towns in the manufacturing districts, and in the 
midland counties, wherever petitioners for Re- 
form could be moved to come forward ; and they 
came forward in so great numbers, that he 
brought four hundred and thirty petitions back 
with him. At Huddersfield he was, with a 
number of persons who had come to the inn to 
pay their respects to him, visited by an officer 
belonging to the Seots Greys, attended by a 
posse of constables. They had a warrant to exe- 
cute upon him, and for examining his papers. 
Conceiving the warrant to be illegal, his free 
Enelish blood rose, and he resisted its execu. 
tion. An altereation of six hours’ length arose, 
and he was, at three o'clock in the morning, left 
in charge of a constable, who, early next day, 
conveyed him before a magistrate. The mayis- 


the Greys, one of the ultra-loyals of the time, 
was afterwards made a baronet. On returning 
to London, he endeavoured to obtain a sight of 
the mysterious warrant by which he was arrest- 
ed at Huddersfield ; but failing in that, though 


from their homes and their friends. The accu. 
sation was that they had taken an unlawful oath. 
Major Cartwright suspected what turned out to 
be the actual truth, and he knew that the men 
were poor, and might not be able to defend them- 
selves; but if these petitioners were tried and 
transported for a crime held little short of trea- 
son, what a stab would have been given to the | 
cause of Reform! He obtained the services of 
Mr Brougham, then very popular, from having 
so ably exerted himself to obtain a revocation of 
the Orders in Council, and he went down to Lan- 
cashire himself. The men were acquitted after 
The triumph was 


The Tory prints began to sneer at the itinerant | 


allusion to some Sir John or another, he obs | 


* Being myself, [ trust, not without a due sense of the 


strate dismissed the complaint! The officer of | 
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he tried both the local magistracy and the Secre. 
| tary of State's office, he petitioned parliament 
_ embodying in his petition other transactions of 
a similar mature, and cases of obstruction to the 
right of petitioning. The petition was presented 
tothe House of Lords by Lord Byron, whé allud. 
ed to the venerable Radical Reformer in these 
memorable words— 


‘* He is a man, my Lords, whose long life has been 
spent in one unceasing struggle for the liberty of the 
subject, ¢ gainst that undue influence which has increased 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished ; and, Whatever 
difference of opinion may exist as to his political tenets, 
few will be found to question the integrity of his jr. 
tentions.” 

* [even now, oppressed with yea's, and not exempt from 
the infirmities attendant on his age, but still unimpaired 
in t-lentsand unshaken in spirit, ¢ frangas, non flectes,’ 
he has received many a wound in the combat against cor. 
ruption; and the new grievance, the fresh insult, of which 
he complains, may inflict another scar, but no dishonour, 
The petition is signed by John Cartwright; and it wag 
in behalf of the people and Parhament, in the lawful pur. 
suit of that Reform in the representation, which is the 
best service to be rendered both to Parliament and peo. 
ple, that he encountered the wanton outrage which forms 
the subject-matter of his petition to your Lordships.” 
| The petition was ordered to lie on the table, 

t states, among other truths, that narrow-minded 
magistrates conceive the exercise of the right of 
petitioning a sort of treason, and that, when 
‘petitioners, by such magistrates and their sub. 
ordinates, are purposely stigmatized, and classed 
with the worst of criminals, pursued by violent 
strainings of the law, and even persecuted by 
courses wholly illegal—and when such a system, 
upheld by the employment of hired spies, noto. 
riously active in tempting the ignorant into 
crimes, has becoine manifest to the reproach of 
our nation, and to the terror of all who are faith. 
ful to the freedom and constitution of their 
country—your petitioner trusts he shall stand 
excused,” &e. 

That he might be the better enabled to labour 
for the cause of liberty, Major Cartwright wished 
tv narrow his personal concerns. In 1513 he 
suld his Lincolnshire estate, and wrote to his 
Wilte— 


“ My DEAREST AND BEST FRIEND,—The storm is 
at length over, and the haven reached 3; if not the haven 
of luxury, it will, I trust, be that of repose: there will 
be less fur those I love than I reckoned on three months 
ago 3; but Heaven's will be done! 

“ With regard to the servant you mentioned, it is a 
satisfaction to me to be surrounded by those whose parents 
have been under our patronage, and amongst whom we 
have so good a chance of fidelity and attachment, 

“ To live to no end is a melancholy thing; and hap- 
Piness, making some allowance for the constitutional 
frame of different minds, should seem to be in proportion 
to the end proposed.” 


In 1815 Major Cartwright changed the ground 


of his political tours, and visited our own coun- 


try. He obtained a full share of the abuse of 
the Edinburgh Tory print then most in vogue— 
The Correspondent—and a warm welcome from 
the Reformers, whom be found better instructed 
and more ripe than he had anticipated. Edin- 
burgh was his landing-place, and from thence he 
visited Glasgow, where, upon the Ist of August, 
a public dinner was given to the veteran Radical, 
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The spirit and intelligence “ found in the west,” 
he says, “‘ exceeded my most sanguine expecta- 
tions.” He visited at this time Stirling, Alloa, 
Kineardine, Dunfermline, Cupar, Dundee, Mon- 
trose, and Arbroath, In 1745 the daw had 
not got to the north of the river Conan; and 
jn 1815 liberal sentiments had not got beyond 
the Spey. Major Cartwright’s northern bourn 
was Aberdeen. We must give a few extracts 
from his letters to Mrs Cartwright while he was 
jn Scotland :— 


On the 23d of August, 
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days agreeably, with my friend Losh, at Jesmond, (that 
is, Jesus’ Mount,) at the side of which there is a holy 
well, which, in former days, cured atl diseases, and now 
affords wholesome water of great purity. [ hope you 
will see him this winter, as / should like you to see the 
true gentleman of the democratic school.” 

Is there such a one? What good thing can 
come from Galilee ? 

To his reception in Scotland the patriarchal 
Reformer ever looked back with peculiar plea. 
sure. Ilis faith‘ul servant said, on their return, 


that his master “ could not have been received 


writing from Dundee, he | 


jnforms Mrs Cartwright, * My success has hitherto been | 
unabated,® and, except a slight cold, I have been uncom- 


monly well. 
“Jn the garden of Mr Carnegie, near Forfar, I this 


morning saw a true national thistie twelve feet high. As | 


the Latin motto to this armorial ensign signifies in Eng- 
lish, ‘ No one injures me unpunished,’ I conclude this is 
the tree, and the Scotch bonnet the cap of Liberty. 

‘* At Brechin, I had a visit from Mr Maule with Mr 


Carnezie, who came here to meet me, and who afterwards 


met me at Forfar and took me to his house. 
put me in mind of old days at Marnham : nine children 
in the house, and two sous in India. I have twice crossed 
the South Esk where my brother George once spent a 
year in the house of Sir James Carnegie, for his darling 
enjoyments of fishing and shooting.” 


Edinburgh alone—which, while the courts of 


law, and the extensive patronage which is held 


His family | 


through them, remain undimirished, will con- | 


tinue, we cannot say whether Whig, 


Tory . 


or Radical, but, beyond a doubt, the most mi- | ' 
-secution, and he was soon to require like sym- 


nisterial city in the empire—Edinburgh alone, 
of all the towns he visited i: Seotland, was the 


| pathy. 


lace where Major Cartwright perceived “© no- | 
} = 
the national representation was, we need not 


thing could be done.” 


“ When,” he says, “ before the eve of my departure | 


from this city, I perceived that nothing would be done, 


unless I personally broke the ice, I determined to deliver | 


a lecture on the constitution of England. 
were necessary for procuring a room, I was yesterday 
well attended, and well heard. In the evening the neces- 
sary resolutions were gone into, and the work will go on 
well.” 

¥ ~ * * - . 


A few days 


“| have just written to the Duke of Roxburghe, to 
say that | will be with him on ‘iuesday. I have re- 
ceived a pressing invitation to Ireland, but have been 
obliged to decline going thither. Most sincerely do | 
condole with you on the loss of your niece. Short has 
been her career; but we are taught not to repine at the 
dispensations of Providence. We are all of us approach- 


enjoying, as we can, the evening of life, with a pleasing 
anticipation of the morn that is to succeed.” 
. * * * * = 

“Such has been the extraordinary success of my pro- 
ceedings, even where counteracting power and influence 
have been at the highest, that I wish my pocket would 
enable me to take a wider range, and that I could have 
the same companions as at home. Our excellent friend 
Bowyer being in residence, [ met at his house with an 
elegant entertainment and good company. I spent tiree 


* Major Cartwright visited Scotland during his mis. 
sionary tour in behalf of Reform already alluded to, and 
his zeal and example acting upon the already-excited 
minds of the Scotch, produced such effects as might be 
anticipated. There were several meetings, particularly 
near Glasgow, Paisley, and the other manufacturing 


towns in the west of Scotland, for the purpose of peti. — 


tioning Parliament, or adopting other measures in behalf 
of reform in the representation and retrenchment of ex- 
penditure.”"—New Annual Register, 1817 p. 306, 


with more respect if he had been a prince.” 

In 1819 Sir Francis Burdett, (now in his politi- 
cal dotage,) was sent to the King’s Bench prison 
for those bold strictures upon the outrage at 
Manchester, contained in a letter to Mr Brookes, 
which Major Cartwright described as ‘“ beyond 
all praise.’ The colleague of Sir Francis, in 
the representation of Westminster, Mr Hob. 
house, was suffering his memorable imprisonment 
in Newgate, for ‘‘ breach of privilege.” It was 
said his friends wished him to recant, or to offer 
an apology for his ill-advised expressions. Major 
Cartwright visited him tor the purpose of urging 
him to submit to any personal inconvenience, 
rather than purchase freedom at so dear a rate. 
On his return home, he remarked with a smile, 
“ T soon saw my errand was unnecessary; the 
young man is firm.’ It had indeed been his 
practice to visit all those suffering political per- 


Some of the inhabitants of Birmingham, 
to which large and important town any share in 


say, denied, had taken the resolution to elect 
four members for Parliament, assuming the right 
they cousidered unjustly withheld. One candi- 
date upon whom they fixed, was Sir Charles 
Wolseley, Bart. of Staffordshire, a Radical Re. 
former, and the personal friend of Major Cart- 
wright. They had at first intended, as we have 
noticed, to elect four representatives ; but to 
keep within the limits of law, they were induced, 
by the persuasions of the Major, to choose only 
one, and that under the name of the Legislatorial 
Attorney of The individual so 
appointed, instead of claiming his seat as matter 


Birmingham, 


of right, was to present a letter to the Speaker 
ing the final goal: let us be prepared for the event; | 


of the House, requesting, as of favour, to be 
permitted to act for his constituents—to be, as 
Cartwright expressed it, ‘ a petition in the form 
of a living man, instead of one on parchment 
or paper.” This experiment was made upon the 
I2th of July. Upon the previous 8th Major 
Cartwright wrote home :— 


“T am very glad I came down, as I think I have been 
of material use. I have declined the chair, or even 
appearing at the hustings.” 

From Wolseley Hall, on the 17th of July, he writes: 
—‘* Sir Charles and UC returned hither from Knutsford 
the evening of yesterday. Ll have had earnest invitations 
from Nottingham and Manchester, but have excused 
myself from visiting those places, for I was not aware 
that my appearance would do any good, whereas at 
Birmingham [ thought I might be of some use. 

** I shall visit my friend Mr Canning for a couple 


_ of days in my way Ww town, 


“ —_ ova 
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Wolseley is exquisitely beautiful. The river Trent | not openly protest against it. 


bounds the garden. From my infantine associations I 
could not help feeling a sort of filial attachment to that 
old friend of my youth.” 

Early in August he learned that a bill of in- 


dictment was preparing at Warwick against him- 
self and his political associates at Birmingham. 
In our last number it was said Major Cartwright 
was imprisoned at Warwick, while Mr Lambton 
was attending meetings in Northumberland : 
Major Cartwright was not imprisoned, because 
he found bail. He immediately went down to 
Warwick, found bail, and returned to Loadon. 
In this indictment for conspiracy ‘ to raise 
disaffection and discontent among his Majesty’s 
subjects,” among the parties included was Mr 
Wooler. 

The prosecution hanging over his head, did 
not daunt the spirit of the veteran Radical. He 
took an active share in meetings held in London 
in consequence of the Manchester transactions, 
and was appointed treasurer for the subscription 
for the sufferers. He republished Sir William 
Jones's tract upon suppressing riots, and drew up 
the series of resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
the electors of Middlesex, at which it was 
agreed to call the attentiun of the Prince Regent 
to the conduct of the Manchester magistracy. 
In the meanwhile he was preparing for his trial, 
In a letter to the Duke of Roxburghe, whom he 
wished to produce as a witness for the defence, 
he says— 

I have good private intelligence that every effort will 
be made to convict me. 

Not knowing how far my prosecutors may choose to 
rake into my past life and actions, and what passages in 
my writings they may choose to quote or to pervert, it is 
necessary, and I am advised, to show what has been from 
first to last my political career. 

To this end, I should shew in what associations I have 
acted, andin what company. One of the first Was, as a de- 
puty, together with Mr Wyvill, your Grace, and many other 
men of rank and character. Afterwards, in the Society 








for Constitutional Information, with the Duke of Rich. | 


mond, Sir William Jones, Sir Samuel Romilly, &c. &c. 
Then again, in the Society of Friends of the People, with 
the Duke of Bedford, Karl Grey, Mr Tierney, &e. Then 
in the Hampden Club, with the Duke of Norfolk, Sir 
John Throckmorton, &e.; and in the Union for Parlia- 
mentary Reform according to the Constitution, with Sir 
John Throckmorton, Mr Clive, Mr Francis Canning, &c. 

In consequence of this line of defence, your Grace will 
have a subpewna, and, trusting to your heart-of-oak con- 
stitution, I earnestly hope you will be able to attend at 
Warwick. 

In Mareh 1820 he writes to a friend :— 

“The work of hell” is already begun in a gross and 
flagrant packing of the jury. On Friday we are to meet 
to reduce it from forty-eight to twenty-four, when we 
shall have a third battle on the point. We fought it first 


about this notorious person, whom he calls 


before the coroner, and the next morning before Justice | 


Holroyd, who refused to set aside the panel. On Friday 
] mean to speak out, and to insist that the packed panel 
shall be dissolved, and the business begin again de novo ; 
and, if it fail, we are determined to have another tight 
at the assizes. 

His further efforts to purify the jury were, 
however, of little avail, and he could only de- 
clare that he considered the manner in which 
the jury was composed, as a legal assassination 
of the defendants, and that he could not sink 
into the grave with a quiet conscience, if he did 
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. The jury Was to 
consist of forty-eight persons, and the whole 
number summoned was but fifty-four! In po 
sequence of the illness, or perhaps disinclination 
of Mr Justice Best, the trial was adjourned as 
the spring, and brought on at the summer as. 
size. It occupied two days. The principles which 
guided Major Cartwright in the managemen; 
of his case, merit to be recorded, He declined 
the assistance of the most emiaent counsel, Jot 
their defence should be constructed upon reasing 
of expediency, to obtain an acquittal for himself 
at the expense of the great cause to which }yx 
was devoted. 

“ I know,” said he, “ that, from a sense of duty to their 
client, their object would be to get me off at any rate, 
and tu secure me from personal risk ; but my Object is, to 
advocate that cause which is in greater jeopardy than 
myself.” 

Accordingly, in examining the rough draft of his :’e. 
fence, the following memorandum appears :— 

© My defence not to be fashioned for a mere persons! 
acquittal; must not be lowered in tone and sense te the 
level of a Warwickshire jury, but intended as an apne] 
to the great jury of the English nation.—Not framed 
only for the trial of the defendant, but for chat of the 
constitution and liberties of the country.” 

Upon this unique defence. framed on such hiph 
motives, we cannot enter. ‘The verdict, as mivlit 
have been anticipated, was guilty"against all the 
persons named in the indictment ; and next day, 
when some of his family complained of its sweey. 
ing nature, probably not thinking him in so 
great a degree legally guilty as the rest, he had 
the magnanimity to say—* Be assured, that if 
I had been separated from the other defendants, 
on account of any lenity shewn merely to my 
age or situation in life, I should have left War- 
wick with feelings of humiliation which I cannot 
describe.” 

While the prosecution was impending, he had 
acted as chairman at a meeting to celebrate the 
birth-day of Queen Caroline ; and before his 
punishment had been awarded, he stood forward 
the zealous champion of a cause, which Dr Parr, 
in writing to him, truly describes in these words: 
—‘ I hold with you, that the honour of the 
Queen is closely connected with the constitu- 
tional rights of the people; and, at all events, 
we are gaining ground against a venal and «))- 
pressive crew in the palace, in the council- 
chamber, and in both houses of Parliament.” 

Major Cartwright, now bearing the burden cf 
fourscore years, was peculiarly active in tracin¢ 
the Spy Fletcher, or Franklin, or Forbes, for tiis 
worthy had many aliases. Writing to a friend 
=? 
wretch of the most infamous character,” he 
says—‘* Although he has, by misconduct of a 
magistrate, for the present escaped from the 
arm of the law, Mr Pearson has succeeded in 


_ obtaining unimpeachable evidence, proving that 


all the seditious and treasonable placards which 


have been published during the last three years 
in the metropolis, and addressed to persons it- 
tending popular meetings, during the agitated 
state of the public feeling, were the productions 
of this man.” 
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It was not until May 1821, and after a busy 
year of political discussion, during which he ad- 
dressed his first letter to Mr Lambton, (Lord 
Purham,) who now stood forward as a young 
and strenuous Reformer, that Major Cartwright 
was brought up for judgment. 

His sentence was the comparatively light one, 
of a fine of one hundred pounds. Mr Wooler 
was sentenced to a confinement of fifteen months 
ia Warwick gaol, Mr Edmonds to nine months, 
and Mr Maddocks to eighteen months! Each of 
these three individuals were to find security for 
the period of five years. Major Cartwright took 
a canvass bag from his pocket in court, and 
counted down the hundred pieces—quietly ob- 
serving, that he believed they were all good 
sovereigns, 

We wish that our space permitted a fuller 
selection from the memorable sayings of this dis- 
tinguished patriot. He was no temporizing ad- 
mirer of the lukewarm, cowardly quality, some- 
times miscalled Jfoderation. T'emper in conduct 
he held to be right, but moderation in principle, 
he said, “is being unprincipled. As to the ge- 
neral question whether it be right for me or any 
man to stand forward in the cause, we must 
decide whether it be or not the will of God that 
truth and justice should prevail.” As much as he 
disliked lukewarmness, he admired enthusiasm— 
“that ardent spirit in the composition of the 
mind, without which it neither resists corruption 
nor is influenced by a genuin« love of liberty.” 

We wish that his opinion of the principle 
which should regulate electors in giving their 
votes, were better understood and more fashion- 
able. I have no fox-hunter’s vote to bestow on 
any one,” he said, “neither have I a vote for 
party or’ connection ; no, nor even for sacred 
friendship. ‘To my friend I will give my purse, 
my heart s but 1 will net give him that which is 
hot mine. My vote I hold in trust ; it belongs 
to my country, and my country alone shall have 
it.” The only candidate I can assist is he on 
whom I can rely for a sincere co-operation in 
every attempt in the House of Commons.” Upon 
another occasion, in an address to the electors 
of Boston, for which place he had been invited 
to stand, he remarks—* A vote is not of the na- 
ture of a chattel, that we can legally or morally 
sell or give away... © It is asacred right 
held in trust, to be exercised only for the good 
of our country. A vote on an election, is what 
a verdict is on a jury: as we are bound to give 
this for the ends of private justice, so we are 
equally bound to give that for the sole end of 
public justice. . . . . . « On the nature 
ef a canvass you already know my sentiments ; 
] shall, therefore, not feel myself entitled to 
any vote, unless, at the time of polling, the 
party give it with a perfect consciousness of 
sulfilling to his country the sacred duty of an 
elector,” 

Expediency, so called, he detested as much as 
Inisenamed Moderation. It is a Whig quality, 
us wel] as the shuffler’s plea. 

In a letter, written in 1808, to Mr W. Smith, 
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then the member for Norwich, he remarks—*“ I 
confess I see no good to be done by coalitions 
or ministries, in which the Whigs are to have a 
share. We have had them both, and what was the 
benefit? . . . . If the Whig leaders would, 
for a moment, forget the ignis fatuus, expediency, 


which, for half a century, has led them inte ne. 


thing but deserts and quagmires, and ‘‘ seek the 
only means of strength, public confidence, by 
deserving it, they might do their country great 
good even yet.” This looks like a prophecy at 
the present moment. 

Those numerous writings of Major Cartwright 
in favour of civil liberty, which were dispersed 
over a period of forty-five years, cannot be 
noticed here. We have seen their essence in 
the few quotations made, and, above all, in the 
consistent, unblemished, and useful public life 
of the excellent person whose ruling passion was 
the love of freedom, and an enthusiastic attach- 
ment to the best interests of mankind. Of his 
political teachings, and, above all, of his example, 
we are reaping, and are yet to gather in the 
fruits ; but his character we hold to be of far 
more value to the cause of liberty than his 
written advocacy. We have abundant able poli- 
tical essayists ; but where shall we find the same 
singleness of mind and of purpose, the same 
candour, temper, magnanimity, perseverance, 
courage, and hopefulness, that distinguished the 
career of “ the good old Major,” who was beyond 
his age in enlightened opinion, but still farther 
above its level in the public and private virtues 
which illustrate the patriot and the citizen ? 

Major Cartwright’s health, which had for thirty 
years been precarious and delicate, became con- 
firmed when he had reached the age of seventy, 
but at fourscore-and-four the decay of life was 
felt. After, in September 1824, trying the effects 
of country air, he returned to his London resi- 
dence, saying, ‘ God’s will be done.” He died on 
the 23d September. Among his last words were 
these—** Say to all inquiring friends, that I never 
ceased to entertain the most consolatory hopes of 
the ultimate establishment of civil and religious 
liberty, but to this end there must be virtuous 
instruments, which, it is to be hoped, the times 
will supply.” 

Irom his niece, who appears to have regarded 
her distinguished relative with reverential and 
warm affection, we shall borrow the portrait of 
our Radical, but we must first give one aneedote 
of the kind of men who are stigmatized as de. 
structives, spoliators, and plunderers. This 
anecdote was addressed by Mr Godfrey Higgins to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons in 1820, 

I cannot refrain from doing an act of justice to that 
much abused and defamed gentleman, Major Cartwright. 
Some years ago he was bound in many thousand pounds 
tor a friend who was unfortunate in trade. My father 
being interested, through the medium of a banker, who 
had also failed, and wanted a considérable part of it, I 
was sent to London at the time Sir James Sanderson, 
who was, I believe, also interested, was mayor, to inquire 
about it. I called on the Major, and upon telling him 
the object of my visit, looking at me very steadfastly, he 


said—** Sir, | am instructed by my law adviser, that the 
transaction betwixt my friend and the banker, for whom 
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“50 THE FEAST OF NERO. 


you want this money, was usurious, and that I am not ; lowed with his usual alaerity, till other more important 

bound by Jaw to pay a single faithing of it.” idaresay | objects engrossed his undivided attention. 

I looked rather uncomfortable, Lecause my law adviser His brother, Dr Cartwright, who had been himself 

had instructed me precisely to the same eficct; lutatter | when young, remarkable for his feats in horsemanship, 

a moment’s pause, he addec—“ 1] was benestiy bound for | once observed to the writer, that his brother Jobe was 

my triend, and J shall bonestiy pay the money; Lenly | every respect the best and mest elegant rider he had ever 

ask time to sell part of my estate to raise it, ull when, | seen. , 

I will pay you five per cent.” The estate Was seld, and | We could not more appropriately close this 

the money paid before the years end, I cannot believe | notice than with the following lines, which ap 

that this gentleman wants a revolution, thet he may seek ta i ae r,s Sal os 

profit by a scramble for the property of the rich. ore So ere eee few days 
after Major Cartwright was tried at Warwick :-— 

“ TO THE MODERN ARISTIDES. 
“ Thou good old man! no selfish smart 


Of the personal appearance of her uncle, Miss 
Cartwright writes— 


Except his upper lip, which was somewhat too long, | E’er rankled in that generous heart; 
his features were regular, and the form and colour ot Else would this unex; ected stroke, 
his eye most beautiful; his height was sou ewhat more A keener sense of wrong provoke 5 
than five feet ten inches, and his figure finely propor- Nor should we see, as now, combin’d, 
tioned. The gentlest with the firmest mind, 

His dress was peculiar, for in that he consulted conve- Tntent on others’ cares alone, 
nience alone, and therefore, or many years, had not Regardless wholly of thine own. 
vatied the form of his clothes to suit the fashions or Yer | must weep—must weep, to see 
whim of the day. | ‘Thy country so unworthy thee ! 

His manners were those of a perfect gentleman, and | Lony labouring to avert the fate 


his deportment was peculiarly dignified and graceful. Which threatens a corrupted state 5 
A young lady once remarked—* If [ had seen Major Sull would’st thou every danger brave, 
Cartwright begging and in rags, I wust instinctively have | That country to support and save. 
courtsied to him.” But why the useless strain prolong ? 

In the early part of his life he was passionately fond of This cruel hour of bitter wrong 
field sports, and particularly of hunting, which he fol- Proves thou hast been * the just’ too long.” 


THE FEAST OF NERO. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


FRIENDS, dulness is our foe, the foe of all. Hark to those sounds—look on that sombre spire-— 
Come, ye are bidden to his festival, Those figures wandering, ghost-like, through the fires 
By Nero, Cwsar, and the Consul, thrice: Until the silence is as dread as ever! 
¢ bd b] 
Nero, earth’s emperor and music's loid, Pillars of iron, gates with golden beams, 
Who to the speaking chord Are melted into streams 
] ’ , 
With art, Ionian blends his silver voice. And carry glowing flames into the hissing river. é 
How gladly hither at my word ye pour! All perish! Jasper, marble, statues—all, 
Never were pleasures mingled thus before; Despite their boasted holiness, must fall. 
Not by Agenan in the days of old, My will the flames are eager to perform: 
Nor in those feasts of love and jov combined, They gather onwards still, and still invade ; 
Where Seneca relaxed his cynie mind, And see—the winds themselves have sent their aid, 
And quaffed his wine from gold. Making a fiery storm. 


Old Capitol, adien ! Amidst the swell 
Yon aqueduct stands like the bridge of hell ;— 
*Tis Nero’s will—the towers, the domes shall down! 
O’er universal Rome the glare is seen— 
Give thanks, thou boasted Queen! 
To him who binds thy brows with such a glorious 
crown. 


Nor when, embarked on ‘Tiber’s glassy tide, 
We lay, with smil.ng Aglae by our side, 
*"Neath Asian canopies and glowing bowers 5 
Nor when the Prefect to the lions flung 
A thousand captive S young, 
W hose iron chains were hid with wreathing flowers. 
Come! Rome shall burn before ye—ay, all Rome! 
My couch is set upon this lofty dome ; 
Lo! see the flames, and watch their kindling ire! 
What are the fights of men and tigers now 7 
Our Circus is the hills, where Rome must bow 
Before devouring fire! 


They told me, boy, that in the Sybils’ lay 

“Vis writ that Rome should never know decay 3 

That Time should sicken at her feet and die 3 

That her immortal star should never wane— 

Tell me, my friends, how many hours remain 
Of that eternity 


VEAL EIA 


"Tis thus Earth’s Emperor should charm away By night how glorious such a burning is! . 

The cold, dull dlight, which makes his heart its prey, -rostratus himself had envied this. i 

And scatter lightning even as a god! What is a nation’s sorrow to my will ?— ; 

But come —night falls, and now begins our wake— It flies '-the element is round it new! 

The burning, like a hideous snake, Pluck off the chaplet from my brow— 

Already lifts its wing and darts its tongues abroad. The fire which levels Rome the flowers may kill! 4 
ae 

There! see ye there! how fast it rolls along If blood should dim your robes of festal shine, : 


Its writhing volumes on its victim strong, Friends, wash the stain away with Cretan wine-— 
And seems to kiss the wails with blasting breath ? The sight of blood is sweet but to the wrong. 
See! its embraces shroud the palaces— Krep we such cruel pastime frem our eyes! 

Ab! 1 have telt cmbiaces like to these, Curst be the man who loves his victim's cries! 
And kisses fraught with death, We stifle them with song. 
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To punish Reme, J fill this bitter cup — 
Hath she rot offered faithless incense up, 
By turns. to Jove and Christ upon her knees ? 
My vame shall rise With honours as civine— 
| too shall have my shrine, 
Since men have need of other deities. 


Rome have I burned—tI'l) build her to the skies— 
But never nore the rebel Cross shall rise. 

Mor Christians'—strike, stab, slaughter all ye meet! 
Tius Rene s)all smite the authors of her woes! 
Eaxte:mirate them all'—Slave, bring a rose, 

Its perfume is most sweet. W. E. A. 


HOOD'S TYLNEY HALL. 


Aw old cloak makes a new jerkin, a withered 
serving-man a fresh tapster. Upon the same 


principle, Jonas Hanway, the old coachman of 
Tylney Hall, made a capital new mine host of 


the Three Rabbits; a small publie-house situ. | 


ated on the outskirts of the Flats; a “snug, 
genteel concern, doing no butts a-week,” and 
yearly drinking up the annuity Jonas drew from 
the funds, 
old fellow, who studied the newspapers, and 
kept his political opinions, if he hed any, to 
himself, so that the members of the Whist Club 
which met at his house never yet could discover 
whether he was Whig or Tory; and, in those 
days, there were no Radicals. ‘The wife of Jonas, 
like his malt liquors, was sometimes rather 
pricked, tartish, or, as we say in Scotland, “ upon 
the apple,” when we really mean as sour as 
verjuice ; but, between them, it was allowed they 
made excellent half-and-half. Mrs Jonas Han- 
way had one characteristic virtue: she had been 
still-room woman to the Lady Bowles of the 
Hall, and her right hand (ad not forgot its 
cunning: she drew tinctures, teas, decoctions, 
and distillations, from ‘ every herb which drinks 
the dew,” with which she drenched and drugged 
every mother’s son on 


Jonas was a quiet good-humoured 





whom she could lay | 


hands ; bribing them with her husband’s Geneva | 
to swallow her julaps, as Catholic missionaries | 


were sometimes alleged to obtain heathen audi- 
tors at the price of a glass of rum, or twenty- 
five nails per man. 

Moore’s Almanack foretold genial serene weather 
for the 19th November 17——, and, accordingly, 
upon the predicted day, the wind 
furiously that Mr ‘Tablet, the mason, the per- 
petual president of the Whist Club, could scarcely 
he expected at the Rabbits. He came, but the 
usual obstacles stood in the way of a rubber, 
and a member struck up The Maid of the Walley, 
it was no great shakes, the 
required the grace of a chorus and da capo, is 
a bad dinner needs the supplement of a bottle of 
good wine. 

“The da capo had just reached the second line 
of the second verse, when the air without, 
proving stronger than the air within, burst open 
the dilapidated casement, and a gust of wind 
came in, which blew out the singer’s voice like a 
rushlight. Immediately, by favour of the opening, 
they distinguished a voice calling lustily for 
help.” 

“As I live by bread,” cried Jonas, “its un- 
lucky Joe ;” and so it was Joseph Spilley, a 
post-boy born under a falling star, who now, 
through darkness and peril, brought tothe Rabbits 


blew so 


Which, as more 


feet of Bedlamite. 


a sick gentleman from abroad, and a boy, sup- 
posed to be his son. 

sis Well, there's a Providence even in posting,” 
exclaimed Mrs Hanway, casting a side glance at 
her julaps and cordials, ‘ Poor genileman, a 
liver complaint, no doubt; but a strung cup of 





camomile tea of a morning” 

The Whist Club, all upen the alert, saw only 
a travelling cap and the skirts of a blue cloak, 
followed to the best bed-room by Mrs Ilanway, 
with a warming-pan and a treacle posset. 

Next day the H—— fox hounds were adver- 
tised to meet at Wind Mill Grange, and not far 
from the sign of the Rabbits. It was a charming 
morning for hunting, the weather muggy, with 
a cloudy sky and light winds from the south. 
The field was full, for numerous sportsmen had 
gathered to the Grange to welcome the first 
for the of the master of 
the hounds, their friend and leader, the hearty 
old Baronet, Sir Mark Tyrell. For two months 
he had been a martyr to gout, though, from 
inclination, he would rather have been for six 
months one of Fox’s martyrs. 

The Baronet was blessed with a formal old 
family physician, whose practice was improved 
by that of an equally meritorious housekeeper, 
who regularly raised her master’s gruel to the 
dignity of caudle, made his chicken broth as like 
vravy soup as possible, sensibly observing that 
the best way to keep the gout out of the stomach, 
was to fill it with something better. Upon this 
principle Sir Mark’s barley water turned into 
Burton ale, and his night draught was trans- 
lated into a Bishop. Upon this regimen he 
relapsed into health ; and upon the fine muggy 
morning of the 20th November, he rode of tor 
the range, in boots, buckskins, and scarlet, and 
mounted upon his famous grey, Bedlamite, in 
spite of gout and doctor. Searcely had he been 
greeted with one view loud halloo, when Unlucky 
Joe rode after him, the bearer of “a life and 
death letter.” Clearing a fence, he made a gene- 
raldelivery of himself, his mare, and letter, at the 
The sportsmanlike spirit of 
Sir Mark was not proof against the thorough. 
going character of this feat. He immediately 
dismounted, picked up the letter, and broke the 
cover—the fox the next minute doing the same 
thing. <A halloo, a burst of canine music, and a 
crash of timber instantly followed ; but, instead 
of riding at the head of the field, the master of 
the hunt, to the utter surprise of the whole com- 
pany, was seen going his best pace in the opposite 
direction. “ By goles, Sir Mark is meking a 
queer cast of his own,” exclaimed a farmer, the 
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only pedestrian on the ground; “it were no 
runaway, for I seed un spur.” 

Sir Mark was now seen galloping across the 
Flats, at a neck-or-nothing steeple-chase rate, 
clearing everything in his way, till he flang him- 
self from Bedlamite at the door of the Rabbits. 

“Hush,” whispered Mrs Hanway.— He's 
dead, woman—he’s dying!” shouted the agitated 
Baronet ; “let me see the last of my brother !” 

The invalid was the first to speak. 

“T have brought home my bones at last,” he 
murmured, “though only to lay them in the 
family vault.” 

“God forbid, Herbert,” replied the worthy 
Baronet, grasving somewhat too heartily the 
emaciated hand that was held out to him. “ But 
keep up your heart, and you'll give the old enemy 
a few winds and doubles afore then. Many a 
man’s been as low in flesh, and yet been got into 
condition, by help of good keep and his native 
air. We'll have you on your legs again by next 
grass,” 

“It will wave over me, Mark,” returned the 
other, with a faint shake of the head; “ and as for 
my native air, it has shortened the few days I 
had to live, by its keenness and violence last night. 
Lungs that have panted and decayed near the 
tropics, will be ill able to encounter the cutting 
blasts of an English winter.” 

“ We'll have Dr Bellamy to ’em,” rejoined the 
over-sanguine Baronet. ‘© Whatever he may be 
at gout, Ill back him for a known good hand at a 
thickness o’ the wind. I remember being a bit of 
a high-blower myself, and, as they said, by riding 
through Willow Brook, instead of going round 
by the bridge.” 

“If the gentleman’s lungs is touched,” inter- 
rupted Mrs Hanway, “ there’s nothin’ worse 
than talking and letting the air into ’em.” 

“ Mark, if you love me, give the worthy doctor 
no trouble on my behalf; Iam past human help. 
] have prayed but to live for one purpose, which 
is all but accomplished—send for my son.” 

At this moment the gruff voice of Jonas Han- 
way was heard in altercation with that of a boy, 
accompanied with a sound of scuffling, which 
upproached nearer and nearer to the room, till 
eventually the door was flung open, and a youth 
darting suddenly in, cast himself on the bed by 
the side of the invalid. Tor a few minutes there 
wis a dead pause, broken only by the sobbings of 
the intruder, whom the parent endeavoured to 
compose, from time to time, by a feeble caress. 
Sir Mark, in the meantime, seated himself on the 
other side of the bed, and grasped the leit hand of 
the boy, who, his heart told him, was his nephew. 

« I know, brother, what you mean,” said the 
warm-hearted Baronet ; “ he shall be as a son of 
my own—he shall be all one with Ringwood and 
Raby ; he shall be as one of my own—he shall, by 
G—!" The invalid made no reply, but by rais- 
ing himself on his elbow towards the speaker, 
and for a minute the two brothers seemed to look 
into each other’s soul. 

For « few hours the patient appeared to be 
going on tolerably well; but he suddenly suf- 





fered a violent relapse. Mrs Hanway rushed up 
stairs, armed with a bunch of feathers anda phial 
of sal volatile. The patient, however, when she 
entered the room, seemed beyond her aid; he 
was lying on his back, his hands firmly clenched 
till the knuckles started out like marbles, his 
eyelids closed together forcibly within a deep 


holiow, his cheeks sunk, while his lips were go 


tensely drawn that the teeth appeared with a 
ghastly prominence. It was indeed the ve 
aspect of a corpse, for though not dead, his fea. 
tures had undergone that prophetic alteration 
which is expressed by the popular phrase of 
being “ changed for death.” 

At last he unclosed his eyes and gazed around 
him as wildly as if they had opened on another 
world, 

“Indiana,” he exclaimed, riveting two eager 
orbs of a startling brilliancy on the face of the 
horror-stricken Mrs Hanway, “ wherefore are 
you here? Take her away—pull her off me— 
quick !"—and his arm waved impetuously.— 
‘* She has a knife !” 

‘ His head is going,” whispered Mrs Hanway 
to Sir Mark ; ‘it is time to send for the clergy.” 

* Remove the boy,” continued the strong wild 
voice of delirium; ‘* he must not see me bleed— 
his mother did it.” 

“Ah, papa! dear papa! don’t send me from 
you— pray don’t,” sobbed the terrified boy. 

« Away, woman,” he cried, “ don’t cling to me; 
away—out of my sight—we part for ever !” 

A long pause of exhaustion succeeded, during 
which his eyes gradually became duller; and when 
he spoke again, it was with a tone so altered, so 
feeble and mild, that it seemed as if two distinct 
spirits, with their several voices, inhabited the 
same body. 

“JT am going, Mark, going rapidly ; the grave 
is closing round me—I am dead to the waist. 
Come nearer, Mark—nearer still.” The Baronet 
placed his ear close to his brother’s lips, and 
actually staggered backwards as the appalling 
supernatural voice, abruptly resumed, fell with 
full force on the astounded sense. Don't hurt 
her,” it shouted, ‘she’s mad—mad with jealousy! 
Indiana, you had no cause for this !” And the in- 
tense bright eyes again fixed themselves on the 
countenance of Mrs Hanway, who, in an agony 
of undefinable terror, sunk on her knees and 
shrouded herself in the curtain. 

‘Tn the name of God, Herbert,” said the be- 
wildered Sir Mark, “ if you have anything on your 
mind make a clean breast of it. If it’s about the 
boy, I’ve sworn to back him through this world— 
and, while I live, I'll ride with him round the 
course.” The invalid for a moment gazed on his 
brother, as if without comprehending his words ; 
but the caresses and sobs of his son recalled a 
spirit which seemed already hovering between 
earth and heaven. 

“ He loves me as fondly as his mother did,” 
said the dying parent, with a voice again feeble 
and tremulous ; “ but his temper has some of ber 
tropical fire, which, as a Jast injunction, I conjure 
his future father to repress.” 
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HOOD’S TYLNEY HALL. 


«“ Make your mind easy, Herbert,” said the 
Baronet, ‘‘ he’s a mettlesome colt, I know, but 
Yl drive him at the lower bar. If you would 
like to have the curate to ease your mind c 

«| feel no more misgivings,” answered the 
dying man, “ than a Christian ought on the 
brink of an unknown world. I have my hopes 
and my fears—there are dark clouds and bright 





clouds before me—and they both blind me alike.” 


His voice now sunk so suddenly as to be scarcely 
audible, but he made a sign to his child and his 
brother, who stooped down to receive his last 
embrace. ‘‘ God bless—both,” he whispered— 
“ Indiana—I forgive all—W alter, don’t cry—we 
shall soon—be—in England.” The sound ceased 
with a long-drawn sigh, 

Mistress Deborah, the Baronet’s housekeeper, 
who was much sounder in heart than wind, 
chanced to see’ her master suddenly returning 
from the hunt in a post-chaise—a most unusual 
sight. 

She instantly gave a cry, as shrill and broken 
as that of an upright pencil hopping across a 
slate, invoking the presence of “ Je-re-miah !— 
Je-re-miah !” 

“ Well, as I hope—to be saved by gemini— 
its gone to the stomach and a post-chaise is com- 
ing up—the avenue, he must be put to bed— 
that comes of going off—without his ale and 
hung—beef run up and warm the bed—Lord 
sent him well through it—don’t forget to put 
the kettle on his feet—as usual must be bathed 
with a sack posset—God bh. praised, sir—” she 
panted as the chaise drew up, ‘‘ at seeing your 
lonour—safe between me and Dr Bellamy— 
we may keep your legs from going to your in- 
side.” 

‘* You’re running breast-high after a red her- 
ring,” said the Baronet through the window, to 
ihe astonished Mistress Deborah. 

‘ You're running breast-high after a red her- 
ring, he repeated, ‘‘ and must be whipped off. 
As for gout, you may draw every cover I have in 
ny inside and it will be a blank day after all— 
but that’s neither here nor there. As far as 
hunting goes, 1 haven’t had a single burst, let 
alone frem Windmills Grange to the Rabbits, 
amd then only to be in at the death of my own 
dear brother.” 

‘* And this is his son,” said Sir Mark, turning 
again to the housekeeper, and,pointing to the 
Creole as he alighted. 

‘‘ As like Mr Herbert,” panted Deborah, “ as 
two peas biled—in the same pot with his very 
Nose—his eyes are exactly like his mouth—and 
his chin—and every other feature—he’s brownish 
tobe sure and the Tyrrels—is all fair—but a 
leetle milk of roses—will remove a ship and a 
sea voyage—is apt to tan.” 

The brown face of the Creole at this speech 
assumed a tinge of scarlet, like poppies spring- 
ing amongst ripe corn, 

‘And now welcome to Tylney Hall,” said the 
Baronet, taking and shaking his nephew's hand 
very heartily, “your home that is to be’; you 
shall have a room of your own and a nag of 
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your own, like Ringwood and Raby. Little 
Spitfire would be the very thing to carry you— 
and as to the dogs, you shall have any ene you 
like, and the little single gun, provided you 
don’t shoot the birds out of season. As Debo- 
rah says, you're the very image of my poor bro. 
ther Herbert ; and I'll be a father to yeu for his 
sake, so you musn’t fret and take on so. But 
the boys will put you in heart better than [ can. 
If you're for hunting or shooting—I mean after 
the funeral—you’ll find Ringwood! as up to 
everything as Nimrod; and if you're bookish, 
there’s Raby knows every volume in the library, 
inside and out, and can tell you the performances 
of any author you like, I wish he could ride as 
well as he reads ; but I’ve remarked through life, 
that sedentary people never have a good seat.” 

By this time they had arrived at the dining- 
room, where the table had been already furnished. 

** Come, come, my lad,” said the good-natured 
Baronet, putting a cold pigeon on his nephew's 
plate, “ supposing your poor father to be looking 
down from above at this moment, he wouldn't 
object to our taking our meals. To be sure some 
animals, when they lose their mates oer tiieir 
dams, will waste and pine away; but then they're 
brute beasts and know no better: but for Chris. 
tians to starve themsel. es to death on account of 
the dead, is flying in the face of the Bible. It’s 
an opinion of mine, that nature is nature, and if 
a man is not properly sensible of hunger and 
thirst, he can’t be sensible of sorrow or grief, or 
anything else in the way of feelings.” Ringwood 
and Raby entered the room, They were hoth 
fine boys of thirteen and fourteen years of age, 
but considerably differing from each other in per- 
son and features. Ringwood was tall, robust, 
and florid, with curling brown hair, and full 
bold-looking dark eyes. He had a frank open 
manner, laughed often, talked much, with a loud 
but pleasant voice. The complexion of Raby, 
the youngest, was pale, except when he wae exe 
cited, and then his face flushed all over like a 
girl’s, and his dark hazel eyes flashed and 
sparkled through their long lashes. ‘There was 
nothing of sickliness, however, in his appearance, 

‘“‘ Here, boys,” said Sir Mark, and leading the 
Creole towards his two sons, “ I’ve brought home 
a new cousin to ye, so shake hands an! take to 
him at once—he comes of your own blood, and 
I hope you feel it draw to him as I did. Ile’s 
my own nephew by Herbert, out of ——, but you 
can’t remember your uncle Herbert, for he went 
abroad before you were born.” 

‘Oh, yes,” returned Ringwood, eagerly, “ and 
married a black woman, and she stabbed him, and 
Mrs Hanway saw the scar when she laid out the 
body, and it bled whenever she said Indiana.” 

“ The devil take Mrs Hanway,” said Sir Mark, 
‘and whoever else opened on it, but only let a 
woman give tongue 2 

The remains of Herbert Tyrrel lay in state in 
the haunted chamber of the Hall ; and troops of 
demi and of demi-semi cousins, of whom the 
Baronet had never before heard, came in with 


consolation. 
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On the fifth night, at the unusual hour of ten, 
the Baronet was favoured with a huge card, an- 
nouncing the arrival of Mr Twigg, to sympathize, 
as a branch inthe sorrow of the Tyrrels ; and, 
accordingly, fhat person soon made his entrance, 
which, to Sir Mark, was literally “a gentleman’s 
first appearance in the character of the Stranger.” 
After a few bows and compliments, he preceeded 
thus:— 

“I hope I know better, Sir Mark Tyrrel, 
Baronet, than to intrude at untimely hours, but, 
as the saying is, necessity has no law. It seems 
very odd that a man of my property can’t have a 
bed at an inn, but so it is, though I offered the 
Green Man a guinea for one, and that’s sixteen 
shillings more than ever I paid in my life. It’s 
not very pleasant for a man with money to goa 
begging for a night’s board and lodging; but 
before your hospitality opens an account with me, 
let’s know, says you, who and what you are.” 

“To tellthe truth,” replied the Baronet, ‘you 
have really the advantage of me. I say, sir, it’s 
very strange, but of all the ladies and gentlemen 
that have been in at the death of my poor brother, 
I can’t give their own names to one half of the 
pack, upon my soul I can’t, dog or bitch.” 

“ Nothing more likely,” returned the visitor, 
“and particularly when there’s property in the 
case, and another name goes along with it. You 
must know, I got five thousand consols from my 
old master for changing Tyrrel into Twigg: nota 
bad bargain, says you, and indeed I'd have taken 
a whole firm on the same terms; otherwise I have 
as good a right as any one to have a stag’s head 
on my gold seal, though I’ve took a bee for my 
crest in preference, as, barring the five thousand, 
all my honey and wax through life, as I may say, 
has been of my own making. But that’s neither 
here nor there, as regards my right to roost on 
your family tree. I presume, Sir Mark Tyrrel, 
Baronet, you've heard of my grandfather, old 
Theophilus Tyrrel, that died and left nothing to 
nobody ia 

“To be sure I have,” said the Baronet, ‘‘ he 
was cleaned out on the turf.” 

The Baronet now recognised his kinsman, who 
volunteered his shay and his new-blacked man, 
to swell the funeral procession. ‘“‘ The shay bran 
new only a month ago—yellow picked out with 
red, and lots of bright brass bees on the harness. 
A bit of a flourish, says you, for one that has 
known afore now what drawing a truck is. But 
where's the harm o’ that? I’ve riz likea rocket 
at Vauxhall, by the exertion of my own hands, 
and have as good a right to leave off with a bit 
of a flash.” 

Mr Twigg liked to insist on his own littleness 
originally, in order to enhance his apparent mag- 
nitude when viewed afterwards through the solar 
microscope of success—a flea, as it were, mag- 
nified by thirty thousand into the proportions of 
an elephant. “I used to run of errands,” he 
would say, “and black shoes, and walked to 
London, with only a shilling in my pocket, to 
seek my fortune ; and now here I am, a man of 
property, and a common-council man besides, 
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Not a bad example, Sir Mark Tyrrel, Baronet 
to be set before the rising generation. I often 
think my own life and rise in the world would 
make as good a history for young persons as 
Dick Whittington’s ; one of the best classical 
works, by the by, in the English language.” 

Mr Twigg was the husband of Mrs Twigg, 
the happy father of young Mr T., a cockney wit, 
and of ’Tilda, a fashionable belle. He never 
forgot that he was “‘a man of property,” and, 
accordingly, saw thieves and burglars in every 
strange face, and expressed surprise that, when 
he gave a rural shampeter, a good day was not 
sent for the use of a man of property. 

Time, the soother of all sorrows, was not slow 
in healing the wound inflicted on the Baronet 
by his brother’s death. By degrees he resumed 
the sports of the field, and especially the chace, 
into which Ringwood entered with such zeal, 
that, not contented with doing as his father did 
before him, he sometimes contrived te leave the 
old gentleman behind him, to the infinite delight 
of Dick, the huntsman, to whom, as Filch says, 
‘he was indebted for his edication.” ‘Lhe irre. 
verend Dick Doughty, indeed, took far more 
pleasure in his pupil than fell to the lot of the 
Reverend Dr Burdock, who had undertaken to 
prepare the young gentleman for the University, 
Indeed, on one occasion, when the sporting 
vicar, Dr Cobb, thought proper to sound the 
depths of the young Squire’s Latin, as they 
waited the find together by the cover side, the 
Baronet took it in some dudgeon, though he 
said nothing, till in running, Ringwood, cleared 
a stiff fence, which no one else would take, 
whereupon Sir Mark pulled his horse alongside 
the hack of the Doctor, shouting out, with all 
the ecstasy of a fox-hunter, “ there—Parson, 
damme, could Cicero do that! ! ” 

The Baronet, however, grumbled at the in- 
aptitude of his heir for learning, and especially 
when he had the gout. 

The Creole, also, or St Kitts, as he was fami- 
liarly nicknamed by Sir Mark, from the place 
of his birth, continued likewise to grow in fa- 
vour with his uncle, through the skill he dis- 
played in hunting, fowling, and fishing ; but with 
a deep chagrin, amounting at times to bitterness, 
the Baronet observed the decided aversion of 
Raby to all such pursuits. 

«For my part,” Sir Mark would say, “ I can't 
think where the boy got it—his dear mother, 
God rest her soul! was the best horsewoman in 
Christendom :—many a time the knife’s been 
offered to her to take say. But tell Raby of a 
stag of ten tires, and he'll open about Shak- 
speare, and the big round tears running down his 
innocent nose, as if it wasn’t the nature of the 
beast to ery like a human creature.” 

To such remarks from his father, Raby made 
little or no reply ; but when Ringwood ventured 
a sneer at what he called the milksop amuse- 
ments of his brother, the latter always retorted 
with much spirit and point on certain deficien- 
cies, which would have subjected the young 








Nimrod to the old birch-rod of Dr Busby. 
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The Creole, who did not agree over wel! with 
either of his cousins, was not displeased secretly 
to see them differ a little with each other, espe- 
cially as it helped to avenge a personal grudge 
which he entertained against both. 

It must be remembered that St Kitts was 
descended, by his mother’s side at least, from 
those “souls of fire and children of the sun 
with whom revenge is virtue.” It is highly 
probable, therefore, that the offence of the pro- 
voking soubriquet of Gip, (or Gipsy,) bestowed 
by his cousin, rankled in his mind long after its 
origin ; but he buried it, like Zanga, in his 
“heart of hearts,” for his outward bearing to 
his cousins was frank and open, and accompanied 
with much profession and actual appearance of 
affection; nevertheless, it never amounted to 
that absolute cordiality which obtains between 
natures thoroughly congenial. 

“1 would thank you, Ringwood,” said the 
Creole one day to his elder cousin, who had just 
been Gip-ing him, “ I would thank you, Ring- 
wood, to remember that I have a Christian name, 
and a sirname, as well as yourself. I have put 
up hitherto with the contemptuous syllable you 
have been pleased to call me by, as a boyish 
impertinence, but now that we are on the eve 
of going to college together, I must inform you 
that I shall look for a more suitable mode of 
address. J shall certainly consider myself en- 
titled to be called Walter, or at least any legiti- 
mate abbreviation of that name you may choose 
to adopt.” 

‘¢ I have never disputed the legitimacy of your 
Walter, or your Tyrrel either, with or without 
abbreviations,’ retorted Ringwood, whose tem- 
per was a little turned, by his having been 
thrown out in hunting. 

The youths went to Oxford, and the Baronet 
gave himself up to gout and soliloquy. ‘ In the 
course of nature,” he soliloquized, “ the short 
breath of poor bruken-winded old Deborah won't 
last out many winters, though she has been 
taken up from hard-work ; but age won't be de. 
nied. She has been a good one in her day, and 
I shall have a heavy miss of her when it comes 
to a mort—for, let alone her capital tooling of 
the whole team of servants, God knows what I 
shall do when I come to be gouty for good, or 
may be bed-ridden and dead-foundered towards 
the finish. It wouldn’t be a bad cast to scribble 
a line or two to Sister Kate, and get her to run 
a trail to Tylney Hall to take the lead of the 
house like, and be the whipper-in to the maids. 
Besides, the boys, by and by, will be leaving col- 
lege, and will want to be pairing for life, and 
to be looking out among the young misses, but 
the devil a young lady will come to the Hall 
now there’s no females to visit. Kate is a gentle- 
woman, and well-bred, though I’ve known even 
a taw-boned crib-biting old jade of an aunt, with 
a devilish pain in her temper, a good deal backed 
by young girls, provided there was some hand- 
some blood-like looking colts of nephews in the 
sume stable. By the by, 1 wonder that Grace 
Rivers never shows now at the Hall, where she 
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was always first favourite. D—n the Paragon 
filly for dying, for I meant to have named her 
after Grace. Egad I should like to see Ring- 
wood riding a steeple-chase to Tylney church, 
and her little white hand to go to the winner. 
The old Justice’s lands joins ours, and it would 
be a pretty property to include through a mar- 
riage in a ring-fence.” 

In conformity with these politic calculations, 
the Baronet immediately rang for pen and ink, 
and concocted a letter to his sister in the north, 
who had married a Scotch laird, and was recently 
become a widow; and what was still better in 
his estimation, a widow without either colt or 
filly to run whinnying after her heels. 

Kate was thus sent for, and Kate came; and 
at her heels her waiting-maid, Tibbie Cawmel, 
one of a Fifeshire sept, if such there be, of the 
great Mack Callan More. They came—and in 
such a sort! ‘“ Your honour,” wheezed broken- 
winded Deborah, “ there’s a post—chaise and 
oh Lord !—driven by a plough—boy in a blue 
—jacket and top—boots and, mercy on us—the 
oddest looking woman—alive in a_ harlequin 
cloak—reaching out of window—and waving— 
her arms—like mad !” 

Sir Mark looked out in the same direction, 
and saw a chaise come smoking along as if liter- 
ally boiling a gallop, to the visible terror of a 
woman in tartan, whose arms were working at 
the front window like the limbs of a telegraph. 
Onward the post-boy dashed, looking a winner 
all the way, to the Hall-door, where he pulled 
up with a suddenness that sent the two horses 
and the Scotchwoman on their haunches, the 
shock at the same moment breaking the cords of 
a trunk which had been riding on the roof; the 
box immediately pitched off and burst open, and 
scattered such a quantity of miscellaneous ar. 
ticles, that, like the fisherman in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” when the genii emerged from the chest, 
everybody wondered how such a bulk could have 
been contained in such a box. And as, in the 
sume story, there came out, in the first place, “a 
very thick smoke which formed a great mist,” so 
out of the Scotchwoman’s trunk there ascended a 
dense cloud of dust, which appeared to have 
escaped from a large bag or poke of oatmeal. 
A new braid blue bonnet, a greybeard of Glen- 
livet, a mutton-ham, a batch of short-bread, and 
a Sunday mutch, filled with real Scotch marma- 
lade, were severally gobbled up by Jupiter, Venus, 
Whop, Torment, and Teazer. It was a total 
wreck, and Tibbie shouted the coranach, as if 
the great Colin (not Malcom) had himself 
expired, while Mrs Hamilton, her mistress, 
consoled her, in good broad Scotch, with the 
comfortable assurance of making everything up 
to her. Tibbie scarcely thought that possible :— 
« Ye're vera kind, my leddy,” said she, “ but it’s 
ill makin a silken pouch o' a sow’s lug. Div ye 
think, mem, there’s ony livin’ body in England 
can make short-breed, forbye marmalade—or 
div ye think the change-houses a’thegither haud 
sae muckle as ae mutchkin o’ Glenlivit—or div 
ye think the hail manty-makers in Lunnon can 
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fashion siccan a mutch as yon ill-faured hound is 
wearin’ in’s wame. But, as ye say, they're a’ to 
be made gude.” So saying, she applied herself 
to the removal of the packages, while the Baronet 
and his sister proceeded up stairs. 

«* And now, welcome again to the Hall, Kate,” 
he said, kindly leading her into the drawing- 
room, “ and I’m glad at heart you've run a ring 
back again to the old house, where you were 
roused.” 

Mrs Hamilton, after sympathizing with Tibbie, 
thus “ sair bested in a strange land,” joined Sir 
Mark at the dinner-table, and was soon let into 
the family diplomacy, and the Baronet’s plan of 
uniting his heir with Grace Rivers. Mrs Hamil- 
ton had no admiration of enforced marriages. 

“ For the love of heaven, Mark,” she said, 
‘* neither make nor meddle in marriage, but let 
the young people select their own favourites. 
Love is a plant of deep growth and root, and he 
is a bad gardener who puts it into the head, 
instead of letting it spring from the heart. If 
you are so fond of Grace Rivers as you say, you 
can do the dear girl no better kindness than to 
let her affections take their own natural course.” 

‘« No, Kate,” said the Baronet, “ I’m not for 
coupling up young people by the neck, when 
they're perhaps not fitter to run together than 
Lightning and Lounger, or a greyhound with a 
turnspit ; but as to Ringwood and Grace, you 
might search the kingdom for a better match, 
whether for age, or shape, or temper. Ring- 
wood against the field for a thousand—and here 
comes a backer who would stand half of the bet.” 

The person thus announced, as the reader 
willbecome better acquainted with him, and must, 
we think, like him, merits a more formal intro- 
duction. 

Mr Edward Somerville, commonly called 
** Squire Ned,” was one of those cheerful, inge- 
nious, obliging persons, with a host of little ac.. 
complishments, who, like Will Wimble, are sure 
to find a welcome in every house. In fact, he 
had the run of the parish, from the fireside of 
the Manor House and Rectory, to the chimney- 
corner of the small farmer. As the popular cha- 
racter well expressed of him, he was everybody’s 
friend, and nobody’s enemy but his own; the 
latter clause referring to various personal in- 
juries which he had accidentally incurred at his 
own hands, He had lost the sight of his left eye 
through some experiments in percussion firing, 
(an invention time has since ripened,) and a 
vermin trap of his own construction had snapped 
of two of his fingers; his left arm had been 
fractured by a kick from a colt of his own break- 
ing ; and he limped a little in walking, through 
fulling with a scaffold of his own contrivance, 
while superintending the erection of a cottage 
on an original plan. In the field he was in- 
valuable—nobody could find a hare, mark down 
a cock, or make a cast, so well as the Squire: 
and he was almost as indispensable at the Hall, 
particularly when the Baronet had a fit of the 
gout, which only allowed him to kill his fox at 
second-hand in Ned’s description. Moreover, 
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he could listen as well as talk; and, above, all, 
was an indefatigable player at backgammon or 
cribbage, Sir Mark’s favourite games. . - 

It was presumed that Ned was either a bache. 
lor or a widower, for nobody ever ascertained 
which ; all that could be learned from him was, 
that ‘‘ when he put on his hat he covered his 
whole family.” Indeed, he was. never kuown 
to be visited by any one who claimed the re 
motest relationship: but, in default of kin, he 
centred his whole affection on Ringwood, whom 
he loved with as much love as some economical 
fathers would make suffice for a long dozen of 
sons, 

Mr Justice Rivers, the father of the sweet 
Grace, was a different character. He was the 
flower of the Great Unpaid. His model was 
Brutus, and a painting of “ The Judgment of 
Brutus” was the favourite piece which hung 
over the chimney of his study. ‘Zhe mild blue. 
eyed, golden-tressed Grace, and her rigid father, 
when seen side by side, appeared like Justice 
and Mercy personified. In performing what he 
called his duty, he would say, “ feeling is out 
of the question ; the course of justice is like that 
of the sacred car of Juggernaut, which may not 
deviate from its appointed path to spare the 
voluntary sufferings of those who may choose to 
throw themselves under its wheels.” 

“ It’s a mercy, then, your car don’t drive 
much near London,” said the Baronet, laughing, 
“or it would soon have more deodands than 
spokes on its wheels.” 

The Baronet did not relish the straight-for- 
ward course of the car—a steeple-chase was far 
more to his taste. | 

One day that Grace and her father dined 
at the Hall, he had been detained by justice 
business. At five o'clock he arrived, with his 
hunger much sharpened by the re-examination 
of twelve suspected persons ; a process which 
took off the edge of their stomachs in the same 
proportion, 

‘Tam come to surrender to my bail,” said 
the magistrate, as he entered the drawing-room. 
“Jt has been sharp work though, considering 
the heaviness of my calendar. I have had to 
whip and spur.” 

«* Ay, I'll warrant the car of Juggernaut has 
not been at astand-still in the interval,” replied 
the Baronet, “ but has been doing its twelve 
miles an hour.” 

« The public business has indeed advanced a 
stage,” replied the magistrate—* I have dis- 
covered a clue to the murderers ; and, moreover, 
I have made acquaintance with the brown wo- 
man who so frightened Mr Twigg. 1 rather think 
she will wish we had never been on speaking 
terms. I assure you I read her a lecture, with 
my black cap on, as Grace calls it, when I use 
language necessarily severe.” 

“ And pray, sir, what was the brown womans 
offence ?” inquired Mrs Hamilton. 

“She had done nothing morally wrong, ma- 
dam, but as she had no ostensible means of 


living, and was personally unknown to any one 
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in the parish, Gregory, the constable, appre- 
hended her, and brought her before me, that she 
might give an account of herself. In the whole 
course of my experience, and I have been 
many years in the commission, I never encoun- 
tered such a temper for violence, or such a 
tongue for what I may even call eloquence.” 

The ladies retired, and the affectionate and 
motherless Grace Rivers and the childless and 
warm-hearted Mrs Hamilton vowed an eternal 
friendship. In the meanwhile, the Justice and 
the Baronet were deep in family schemes. After 
a few glasses dedicated to the old standing Tory 
toasts of the time, Sir Mark filled a bumper, 
and, getting on his legs, drank it off to the health 
of “ The First Favourite for the Maiden Stakes 
—Grace Rivers ;” the ceremony ending, accord. 
ing to an old-fashioned form of gallantry, by the 
glass being thrown over his shoulder, and dashed 
to atoms on the carpet. The consultation was 
finally closed by Ringwood, Grace, and the two 
estates being brought within a ring fence. The 
Baronet, in high spirits, remarked, ““ We mustn't 
inoculate, but let them take it naturally. Love 
is a plant with long straggling roots, and the 
gardener who attempts to pot it—no, that’s not 
it—but it’s Kate’s sentiment, and a very good 
one. And now, Loy, a bumper to a better match 
than was ever made on the turf.—Tally—tally- 
ho—yoicks —yoicks—yoicks—yo—icks !” 

And now the gentlemen, on the sixth sum- 
mons, ascended to tea, and the evening passed 
cheerfully, while the Baronet made his little 
favourite sing him one of her own songs. A 
very swect song it was, though we can give no 
more than one stanza of it; nor are we sure 
that prudent mammas would entirely approve its 
spirit snd tendency :— 

‘¢ My mother bids me love a lord, 
My father does the same, 

But then my heart has made a choice 
Of one I will not name; 

My parents’ frowns reject the suit, 
Their angry words reprove, 

But, oh, I cannot love the man 

My mother bids me love !” 

Sir Mark was affected by the song, but “‘ Kate,” 
he said, “* was ready to cry. 1 hope the words 
are none of your own making?” 

‘* Raby was so kind as to copy them for me,” 
answered Grace, *‘ from some book of poems in 
your library.” 

“ Ay, there it is,” said Sir Mark, looking at the 
Justice with a slight gloom on his brow. “ Catch 
Kingwood at copying out anything—barring a 
* recipe for making boots waterproof,’ or a ‘ cure 
for the distemper.’” 

Hilary term ended at last, to the great de- 
light of Squire Ned, who bore a great spite to 
Hilary, and looked upon Ringwood as his adopted 
son ; arelationship originating in sporting, like 
that of Cotton, the angler, with “ his Father 
Walton.” 

Baronet and Squire, attended by the hunts. 
man and whipper-in, and led horses, set off a stage 
or two to welcome the returning collegians. 

“A clever little nag that,” said the Squire, 





after a long one-eyed look at a brown gelding 
that Dick was leading—‘“ knows how to go— 
capital action.” 

“‘ A picture isn’t he?” said the Baronet. “1 
bought him Iast week, by way of surprise to 
Ringwood. He was bred by eld Toby Sparks, 
at Hollington ; by Jiggumbob, out of Tolderol, 
by Diddledumkins, Cockalorum, and so forth.” 

“An odd fish old Toby,” said the Squire, 
“always gives "em queer names—can jump a 
bit, no doubt ?” 

“He jumps like a flea,” said Dick, “ and as 
for galloping, he can go from anywhere to every- 
where in forty minutes—and back again.” 

“ Glad of it,” said Ned,—* just the thing for 
Ringwood—all ready, eh !” here he looked at his 
watch, “Go!” 

They arrived just as the Oxford coach stopped 
to change horses, 

“Well, my boys, welcome home again,” said 
the Baronet. 

“« Been tooling the tits, eh ?” said Ned ; “ very 
pretty team—near wheeler lame behind”—he 
continued, as he critically watched each horse 
as it went smoking and shaking its tail into the 
stable-yard. ‘* Glad to see you, Ringwood” —here 
another slap. “ Old Hilary hasn’t rubbed off 
any of your bloom.” 

The eye of the father made a similar remark, 
that Ringwood looked rather more florid than 
usual; while the complexion of Raby was some- 
what paler than common—the natural resu!ts of 
too much port and claret, and an excess of Greek 
and Latin. As for St Kitts, his cheeks wore the 
old brown—a tinge sumewhat resembling that 
of an undoubted “ portrait by Rembrandt,” in a 
picture-dealer’s window. 

Ringwood, though not free of anxiety and re. 
morseful feelings, arising from college bills and 
college follies and vices, cast loving looks upon 
the gelding. 

“How do you think he will carry you, said 
the Baronet—for he is all your own, my boy, 
from the bridle to the crupper ?” 

“If he’s old Sparks’s colt, sir, he’s the very 
one I’ve long set my heart upon,” answered 
Ringwood. “ But if he’s meant as a college- 
prize, sir, he belongs more to St Kitts than to 
me ; and to Raby more than either.” 

* Raby be d——d,” the Squire was about to 
say, but he suppressed the words, 

The horses were ordered a feed, and the 
gentlemen were about to take seme refresh. 
ment before setting out for the Hall. As they 
went into the inn, Raby twitched his brother by 
the sleeve—“ for God’s sake, and for your own 
sake, Ringwood,” he said “don’t shew your 
spleen before our father. St Kitts will only 
play the amiable, and the comparison will be to 
your disadvantage.” « 

“ Right,” said Ringwood, “ and thank ye for 
the hint: he’s sure to run cunning.” 

In pursuance of this line of policy, Ringwood 
discarded his reserve, and laughed and chatted 
as if determined to overcrow the Creole even 
in mirth and good-humour. He drew humourous 
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pictures of college comforts, of fresh-men, and 
tuft-hunters, of bed-makers, beadles, and barbers; 
and then he gave an Egan-like description of a 
pugilistic encounter between a gownsman and a 
bargeman, that made the Squire roar with laughter. 

Ringwood wished to make trial of the new ac- 
quisition ; and, in a hot fit of rage at his deceitful 
kinsman, he sprang into the saddle, and struck 
the spurs into the horse with such fury, that it 
was only by a desperate spring backwards St 
Kitts saved himself from being thrown down and 
trampled under foot, 

Witched as the Baronet was by his son’s noble 
horsemanship, though no eminent scholar him- 
self, he had an English gentleman's prejudice or 
affection for college learning, to which he grieved 
to see Ringwood had no vocation. The Squire, 
honest Ned, attached no earthly value to human 
learning beyond reading and writing; and, 
therefore, he had listened to the praises of 
Ringwood as a sportsman with an unalloyed 
rapture, only equalled in degree by the utter 
apathy with which he had heard the encomiums 
on Raby’s classical attainments. 

For some miles the whole company rode al- 
most in silence ; at last, an abrupt question from 
the Baronet revived the old feud between the 
cousins :-— 

“Ringwood, what name do you think of 
giving to your new nag—for, luckily, Old Sparks 
hadn’t christened him with any of his ridiculous 
rumfoozles, or rumptyiddities ?” 

“‘ As the Squire names all his horses and dogs 
to begin with A,” replied Ringwood, “‘ I make a 
rule that all mine shall start with B. I think 
of calling him Brown Bastard.” 

The last two words, and the look, which put 
them as it were in Italics, were not lost on the 
Creole. His eyes literally flashed fire, and, as 
he turned his horse towards Ring wood's, his 
hands made an involuntary movement upward 
with his riding-whip, but luckily the motion was 
too slight to excite notice. 

‘‘ Bastard again,” he muttered between his 
teeth—‘ do you wish to excite me to shew, sir, 
how I can resent an insult ?” 

“ Name your own horses as you please, sir,” 
returned Ringwood, in the same under-tone— 
his hand mechanically gliding from the butt-end 
to the top of his whip—“ and do not dare to in- 
terfere with mine.” 

“ Bastard, eh?—proper name enough for a colt,” 
said the Squire, unceremoniously thrusting his 
hack between the enraged cousins. ‘Don’t sup- 
pose Jiggumbob and Tolderol were ever married, 
—banns or license !” 

“ This is my quarrel, sir, and I will not brook 
meddling,” said Walter. 

The Baronet’s quick ears had already apprised 
him that there was a quarrel on foot, though he 
had not discovered its drift. 

_ He immediately pushed on a little a-head, 
where he wheeled his horse round, and halting 
in the middle of the road, with a position and 
manner of great dignity, he addressed them as 
they came up three abreast :— 
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“How is this, lads—how is this— i 
and wrangling between whelps of the same blood 
—I had almost said the same litter? Is-this 
your respect for yourselves, for each other, for 
me? Do you want to hunt these grey hairs” 
(here he took off his hat) “‘ to earth, with shame 
and sorrow ?” 

“ Raby, you know I hate babbling. Put me 
up at once to the origin of this fall-out between 
your brother and St Kitts, for I winded a quar. 
rel better than a hundred yards back.” 

‘I believe, sir,” answered Raby, “ it may all 
be traced to a letter which my cousin has at this 
moment in his pocket. It is from Jenkins, the 
tutor, to yourself ; and, as Jenkins is a pedant, 
and Ringwood is naturally the reverse, I declined 
to be the bearer of an epistle which prebably 
reflected on my brother. Ringwood refused the 
letter from the same suspicion, and I believe he 
feels hurt that St Kitts undertook to deliver it.” 

“<A likely cast, Raby,” said the Baronet, “ and 
my own observation owns to the scent. Ride 
up, man, ride up, and I will soon see if it holds 
good.” 

The Baronet obtained the letter from his 
nephew, and, in passing the next bridge, he 
sent it to the minnows; then, riding back to 
his two sons, desired them to take especial 
care of the brown woman who was coming 
along the road, for that Mr Twigg said she 
was a witch, and even Justice Rivers was quite 
at fault about her. As she walked towards 
them slowly, they had leisure to remark her ap- 
pearance. She was dressed in faded mourning, 
but her dress, however, though coarse and ill- 
made, could not conceal the symmetry of a shape 
that had belonged to that “ order of fine forms” 
which is peculiar to the half-cast females of the 
West Indies. She had the taper waist, the full 
round limbs, and the graceful easy carriage. 
Moreover, she had the abundant black hair, curl- 
ing naturally into ringiets; and her eyes were 
of as dark a hue, black and bright as cannel- 
coal, and equally apt to emit fire and flame. 

As soon as she came near enough, the Squire 
planted himself before her, holding out what re- 
mained of his right hand. 

« Here,” he said, “ sixpen’north of fortune- 
telling. Won't bilk you—cross with silver and 
all that !” 

‘<The wise man makes his own fortune,” said 
the woman with great dignity, “‘ and he himself 
best knows its. aspect.” 

‘“« High-ropes, eh ?” said the Squire, somewhat 
abashed by this rebuff. 

“« Egad, boys,” said Sir Mark, “ I begin to 
think the Justice is right, and that she comes of 
good blood. She reminds me wonderfully vf 
Mrs What’s-her-Name, in the character of Cleo- 
patra. I'll warrant her father was, at the very 
least, the King of the Gipsies !” 

‘‘ There is no more Gipsy blood in my veins 
than in that young gentleman’s,” returned the 
woman, pointing her finger at the Creole, and 
gazing so earnestly on his face, that for some 


minutes she seemed unconscious of any other 
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ce. Her mind evidently turned inward, 


and she had the abstracted look of a person 


revolving the past or the future with intense 
interest. At last she spoke.—*< Although no 

gipsy, I have some skill in augury, and if you 
will favour me, young gentleman, with your 
hand” 

«Try her, St Kitts, try her,” exelaimed Sir 
Mark, ‘‘ now we have found her, let us give a 
good account of her ; let her open, man, and we 
shall soon see if she gives tongue to the right 
tune.” Here he drew St Kitts aside, adding, in 
a lower tone, “ let her cross your hand with a 
crown though, for she is not one of the common 
sort.” 

In obedience to this direction, 8t Kitts gave 
her a crown, which she ‘immediately transferred 
to the huntsman, with the air of one accustomed 
to bestow such largess. 

Dick pocketed.the piece, whilst St Kitts ex- 
tended his hand to the fortune-teller, who grasp- 
ed it between her own, and even kissed it, mut- 
tering inaudibly, and at the same time trembling 
so that it was visible to the eye, as if feeling, or 
affecting to feel, the prophetical agitations of the 
ancient sybils. 

“There is a black cloud,” she said, “ over 
your star—but there is a bright sun in stere. 
Remember me. The past you do not remember 
—the present you do not understand—the future 
you cannot foresee. But I know it all. Re- 
member me. You have but one present trouble, 
and it concerns a gold ring for a lady’s finger.” 

“ Hark to Gipsy!” shouted the Baronet ; 
“ the old story, by Jove! To her! St Kitts !— 
to her—to her again! What odds she don’t 





- name the lady ?” 


« I hope, Sir,” said St Kitts, “ you are already 
satisfied of her abilities as a Pythoness. So far 
from thinking of marriage, | give you my honour 
I am not even an hour gone in courtship. But 
she is like all her tribe ; a gold ring and a bride- 
cake are their staple commodities.” 

“ Not so fast, young man,” said the fortune- 
teller. ‘“* There are two ends to a knot, and two 
interpretations to an oracle. Remember me. 
Some lovers may long to see the third finger of 
their lady’s left hand in a golden circle ; and 
some sons may wish that their mothers had worn 
the same emblem. Remember me !” 

‘‘ The devil remember you!” said the Creole, 
who almost imagined that the evil one had 
thrown this augury in his path; and, striking 
the spurs into his steed, he gallopped some hun- 
dred yards a-head, as if to escape the comments 
of his companions. 

The Baronet’s “ simple wiles” to induce his 
heir to fall in love with the fair heiress of Hawks- 
ley, proved the reverse of successful. Ringwood 
was more the votary of Diana than Venus ; 
he inclined more to the open field than the 
myrtle shade; or if smitten at all, it was rather by 
the black eyes of the spanking Miss “Tilda Twigg, 
than the attractions of the sweet unobtrusive 
Grace. The attentions shewn her by St Kitt’s, 
& youth of better taste, nor the devotion of 








Raby, excited no jealous feeling whatever, nor 
was any symptom visible that could be con- 
strued into dawning passion. Never, willingly, 
did he eneounter Grace; and when the aly 
Baronet maneuvered to send him on sleeveless 
errands to the house of Mr Brutus Rivers, he 


never dallied with his business. He even ocea.. 
sionally undertook the delivery of the elegant — 


extracts which his brother had culled for her 
amongst the old poets. “ Confound the fellow,” 
said the father, internally, “ it beats pig-driving ! 
the more I want to put him on the right road, 
the more he won't go !” 

With dispositions, tastes, and pursuits so oppo- 
site, the sons of Sir Mark, though they loved 
each other at heart, were not always in perfect 
harmony. Ringwood had also frequent skir- 
mishes of words with his cousin, in which he 
liked to touch St Kitts on the old “ raw.” 

One day, after a skirmish of sharp words, in 
which Ringwood alluded, as usual, to the bend 
sinister, the Creole exclaimed, “ I am used to 
that taunt, and do not care for it ; but beware 
of reflecting too often on my birth—the day 
may come when you will rue your own!” So 
saying, he abruptly left the room. Raby expos- 
tulated warmly with his headstrong brother : 

—‘ And look here,” continued Raby, “ leok 
here, Ringwood, out of the window; you have 
touched him, indeed, an the bit of raw ; -he kept 
his temper too well barrelled to shew us any of 
the working, but now he is taking out the vent- 
peg !” 

** By Jove!” exclaimed Raby, “ he is hauling 
his horse about as if he’d pull his head off! poor 
little Toby ! And there's a start—spurring 4 
flogging, as if he was making his rush ati | 
end! Here’s the old school-boy spite over again 
—‘if I can’t lick Will I'll hide Tom !’” 

Exactly as Ringwood described, the Creole 
galloped at racing-speed down the avenue, as if 
the Judge’s chair had been actually at the end. 
On coming to the high-road, however, he reduced 
the pace to a trot, and then turning into a shady 
secluded lane, he brought the horse to a walk, 
and threw the reins on his neck. ‘I am a fool 
to mind it,” he muttered to himself, “ for it 
comes from a fool. Why should I fret and wince 
under it. ‘Tis no fault of mine. I had not the 
ordering of my birth. Thousands are no more 
legitimate than I am—men of rank and station. 
What is legitimacy? a parson, a certificate, and 
aring. Is there a stain on me from the womb, 
a stain like original sin, because my parents were 
not married? Am I doomed to infamy and dis- 
grace for want of a mere form? Has it made me 
less virtuous, less sightly, less intellectual ! Has 
it made me deformed in person or deficient of a 
sense; and shall man affix a stigma where 
Heaven has set no mark! Is not my flesh as 
healthy, my blood as pure, my body as perfect 
in all its functions—ay as that of Ringwood 
himself? But no, no, no, this flattering unction 
will not do. Tyrrel, you are a degraded 
being, and it avails you nothing that there are 
thousands under the same ban with - yourself 
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Justice may award the shame to the parent, but 
the prejudice of man entails it on the child. 
The attainder of the father debases the blood of 
the son—true it is, indeed, that not one atom or 
globule of the tide of life can be wrought upon 
by a breath—but the voice of the world says it 
does, of the world in which I am to live. A 
bastard I am, and must remain: and worst of 
all. 2 brown bastard—ay, that was the word! 
There is a stain on my face as well as on my 
birth, a tinge derived from the blood of negroes, 
black heathens, and—the word chokes me— 
slaves !”’ 

During the utterance of the foregoing solilo- 
quy, he had, through excitement, gradually 
exalted his voice ; and, as soon as he had pro- 
nounced the last word, he heard it repeated in a 
lower tone. Supposing it to have proceeded 
merely from an echo, he never turned his head ; 
but, in a few moments, he distinctly heard the 
same voice calling on “ Walter Tyrrel.” Con- 
siderably startled, he looked round for the 
speaker, afd his brow darkened with displeasure, 
when he recognised the dark face of the fortune- 
telling woman, as she made her way through the 
hedge by the side of the road. He was imme- 
diately going to ride forward, but she sprang 
suddenly before him, and caught hold of the 
bridle. 

‘* Let go, woman,” he cried, his face flushing 
with anger, and his hand mechanically raising 
his riding whip above his head. “ Let go, I say ; 
I will hear no more of your infernal gibberish.” 

‘* Lower your whip!” she answered, with the 
tone and look of a command. “I have been 
used to stripes lately ; but, of all that breathe 
in the wide world, Walter Tyrrell is the last that 
should lay a lash on me!” 

** Begone, hag,” cried the Creole, in a still 
hercer voice, for he was offended at the fami- 
liarity of her address; “ if I touch him with the 
spur, you may repent the consequence.” 

“ Pass over my body then,” said the woman, 
releasing the bridle, and planting herself with 
outstretched arms full before him in the middle 
of the road; “ride on, Walter Tyrrel, break 
these arms that nursed you, and mangle this 
bosom that nourished you.” 

‘* Impudent imposter !” exclaimed the Creole, 
rising into uncontrollable rage. “ But you have 
heen set on: dare to propogate this malicious 
invention, breathe it into another human ear, 
and it shall be the last syllable your tongue shall 
ever utter, if I tear it out with my own hands.” 

‘** Walter Tyrrel,” replied the woman, as if 
she delighted in repeating the name, “ no ear 
but your own has heard it, and no other shall 
hear it, provided you will listen to the rest. But 
deny me that, and 1 will proclaim it at noon- 
day from the market cross.” 

‘“‘ Say your say, then, and be quick,” replied 
the Creole, partly astounded by her audacity, and 
partly unwilling to defy the threat of a being so 
wild and determined. 

“ What I have said already,” said the woman, 
“is true; were the sun, moon, and stars now 
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shining together in heaven, I would swear by 
them all, and by Him who made them,,. that 
what I have said is true. You owe all to me 
that a child owes to its nurse.” é sot 

“‘ Insolent crazy beldam ! that cursed 

i is is beyond earthly patience,” cried thie 
Creole, almost foaming with rage. ‘ But that 
you are a woman, you should roll under my 
horse’s feet.” 

“ Walter Tyrrel,” exclaimed the woman, while 
angry sparks flashed from her black eyes,“ dare 
not to miscal me again, if you would have my 
blessing and not my curse! but the story jis 
strange, and I am strange,” she added in a 
milder tone, “and I ought not perhaps to 
expect your implicit belief in it, without some 
token of its truth. Did you ever see a face like 
this ?” 

As she spoke, she drew from her bosom a 
small miniature, and held it up to St Kitts, who 
instantly recognised the features: the shock and 
the surprise made him feel faint and sick ; his 
eyes dazzled, his brain swam, and a loud sound, 
as of water boiling, began singing in his ears ; 
he dismounted hastily, or he would have fallen 
from his horse. ‘‘ Gracious God,” he gasped at 
last, “my father! where—how did you get 
it?” 

«< Be composed—be a man,” said the woman, 
taking his hand between her own, which trembled, 
however, as violently as the Creole’s. “ You 
know then I am no gipsy juggler, no gossiping 
imposter, no crazy beldam. Now summon your 
senses, and think back as far as you can into 
childhood, and tell me, if you remember any 
such name as—Indiana ?” 

“¢ It seems as familiar to me,” said the Creole, 
“as my own. My dear father mentioned it on 
his death-bed.” 

‘* And coupled it with a curse,” said the 
woman. 

‘‘ No,” said St Kitts. “In his delirium he 
accused her of stabbing him, but he was sensible 
when he died, and Indiana was amongst the 
very last words he murmured, with forgiveness 
and a blessing.” 

The woman’s head dropped at these words ; 
she hastily seated herself in the dust of thie 
road, and, covering her face with her hands, she 
wept till the tears gushed out between her 
fingers. It did not last long: with a violent 
effort she overcame her grief, and rose up, and 
spoke with a firm voice. 

‘“ Had she stabbed him to the heart, it had 
been but a just revenge. There are deeper and 
more cruel wounds than visible daggers can 
inflict—wounds that bleed inwardly, and ‘are 
incurable; and Indiana had her share!’ But 
come, take a seat beside me on this bank—this 
meeting is trying for us both.” —_. : 

The Creole silently seated himself by her side, 
his whole frame quivering with intense excite- 
ment and agitation. There was one absorbing 
question in his heart, which it » yet 
dreaded, to have solved ; and the first word of 
it rose as often to his throat, and .was choked 
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there, as the “ Amen” of Macbeth. -The woman 
ived his emotion, and spoke first. 

« I divine your thoughts. You-think, perhaps 
fear, that I may be your mother?” Ringwood 
nodded. . “ I was your mother’ 8 dearest friend— 
her sworn sister—your nurse,” 

«« And my mother, is she still alive ?” inquired 
the Creole. 

“If she still lingers in this world of wo,” 
replied the woman, “ it must be, like me, as a 
forlorn wanderer.” 

«* And you,” said the Creole, “ you are poor, 
perhaps houseless ; gracious heaven! I remem- 
ber you have been in prison at hard labour,” 

“ Ay,” said the woman, smiling bitterly, “ but 
I complain not of anything I can now suffer at 
the hands of man. As for my poverty, I feel it 
not, so put up your purse. And now, mark me; 
the world is a worthless weedy place to me ; but 
its prejudices are of importance to the young and 
hopeful. My acquaintance can do you no credit. 
You must neither name me nor recognise me 
before others, whoever they may be; and this 
meeting must remain a secret in our own bosoms. 
Seek me not; heed me not; mention me not ; 
but if I should summon you at any time, by sign 
or by token, be sure, Walter Tyrrel, to come to 
me, whether nvonday or midnight, as if it con- 
cerned the salvation of your soul.” 

‘«< I will obey your bidding, upon my honour 
and faith,” replied St Kitts; ‘‘ and now this 
dear portrait—if gold will purchase it—” 

“< Not the Indies,” said the woman, replacing 
it in her bosom. ‘“ When I die, that trust shall 
devolve on you; and now, farewell! I hear 
footsteps in the lane. God bless you, Walter 
Tyrrel ! God bless you!” His hand was snatched, 
and fondly kissed, and she again forced a pass. 
age through the hedge, leaving the Creole 
sitting on the bank, scarcely certain whether 
all that he had seen and heard had not been a 
day dream and a delusion of the senses. 

Yet the possession of his father’s portrait, the 
recognition of himself, the allusion to Indiana, 
with her jealousy and revenge, allowed him no 
room to doubt the veracity of her who claimed 
to have been his nurse. 

The interview with the brown woman had a 
marked effect upon the Creole. He became 
reserved, thoughtful, gloomy, and _ irritable, 
though he subdued his temper before his uncle 
and cousins, and vented it elsewhere; for he was 
one of those that are civil to Richard, but rude 
to Dick. 

Again he had fallen into an altercation with 
Ringwood, who once more touched him where he 
winced. One of their disputes was upon the 
old chivalrous ground of the beauty of dames, 
St Kitts paid homage to the charms of Grace 
Rivers—Ringwood backed ‘Tilda Twigg against 
the ring. ‘“ The whole world will give it against 
you,” said Raby to his brother, when told of this 
set-to; and thecontroversy bet ween the cousins was 
continued by the brothers. The Baronet chanced 
to overhear the latter part of the dispute, as the 
family were proceeding on a visit to Mr Justice 
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Rivers. He demanded what the wrangle was 
about. ‘‘ A mere matter of taste,” replied Raby, 
relating what it was. ‘ Miss Twigg,” returned 
the Baronet, “is a smartish girl, with lively 
black eyes, and pouting lips, and so forth, and a 
spanking figure, with good action to boot, and 
might get a stride or two before Grace in the 
Creole’s fancy ; those West Indians don't think 
as we do.” 

“ St Kitts was Grace’s champion,” replied 
Raby. 

“ The devil he was!” ejaculated the Baronet. 
“ Why, this beats cock-fighting! They say, 
Kate, there’s no accounting for tastes, and in 
fancy matters, I believe, like does not always 
pair with like ; but think of Raby here, bookish 
and poetical, and sentimental, and so forth, and 
that always rides a pony or a galloway, standing 
up for a slapping, bouncing, high-couraged girl, 
that looks only half-broke, like Miss Twigg.” 

“« My dear aunt,” said Raby, eagerly, “ pray 
think of no such incongruity. It was Ringwood 
who found a goddess at the Twigg Hive, and set 
her on a pedestal above Grace and her three 
namesakes.”’ 

The speaker intended no wound ; but his words 
pierced Sir Mark with the pang of a gaunch 
from a wild boar, or a gore from a stag at bay. 
His first impulse was towards the checkstring 
and the carriage window, that he might call the 
refractory admirer to task ; but the presence of 
his sister put him in mind of her admonition, 
and he remained passive. When the visiters 
entered the dwelling of Brutus Rivers—the 
driver of Juggernaut’s car—the Baronet, who 
kept a wary eye on Ringwood, remarked, with 
displeasure, that he quitted Grace after a very 
brief salutation, and was soon in close conver- 
sation with the magistrate’s clerk, Nick Ferrers, 
a noted cocker. 

While the party from the Hall were with 
the stern Justice, his presence was required ofli- 
cially ; and he was delighted to transform the 
drawing-room into a Lit de Justice. The brown 
woman, or Gipsy Queen, had, among other cul- 
prits, appeared before him; but she came vo- 
luntarily to exculpate Unlucky Joe, charged with 
an assault of which she proclaimed herself the 
real author. Joe was discharged, like so many 
other of the harrassed unconvicted, “‘ without a 
blot on his character,” or a shilling in his purse. 

“ And the woman,” inquired the clerk, “ is 
she to be at walk or in the coop?” 

“ Committed,” said the magistrate, assuming 
his Brutus look, and a severe tone worthy of the 
look. ‘‘ Committed, were shé my own sister. 1 
have yet to consider whether a nameless stroller, 
of questionable means and notorious violence, 
should be let loose on society, armed with an 
illegal weapon, to the terror of his Majesty's liege 
subjects.” 

* Liege cowards!” said the woman. “ Am I 
responsible for the fears of the dastardly? Is it 
wonderful that a lone female, like me, and a 
wanderer, with no more strength than to 
her sex, should desire the protection of 
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more formidable than her own weak arm? The 
aap. ren, still crusting the blade, ought to 


i apalony ogy! This blood was that of a certain 
Uri ndy, a preacher among the Ranters, 


whose address i the onal woman in a solitary 
lane, savoured as much of the flesh as of the 
spirit.” 

“‘ The strong arm of the law will shield you,” 
aaid the Justice ; “ but at the same time it shall 
protect the peaceable from your violence. You 
are committed.” 

“ Upon what charge?” said the clerk, looking 
up. 

Mi Under the Vagrancy Act,” said the Justice ; 
“ unless she will now condescend to inform me 
of her name, her place of residence, and her 
means of living.” 

“© Ask me those questions,” said the woman, 
“ when we are more in circumstances of equality. 
Ask me apart from your myrmidons, in the middle 
of some wide barren waste, where no human 
beings are visible but ourselves; or at dead of 
night in some lonely ruin ; and I will tell you 
that I have the same natural privileges as your- 
self ; the same right to live where I will, or how 
I will, to starve on wild herbs and berries in 
preference to a menial’s pittance, and to sleep 
under the bare cope of heaven, rather than the 
roof of a poor-house. Call me to account in 
some such spot, and attempt, if you dare, to 
control my choice.” 

“* I always held to it,” said Sir Mark, twitch- 
ing the Justice’s sleeve, “ she was well bred— 
the blood of some tiptop planter or nabob.—Every 
master must hunt his own as he likes, but in ours 
we always whip off with a vixen.” 

** Justice demands examples,” said the stern 
magistrate, involuntarily looking on the opposite 
wall] for the picture of the Roman Judgment ; 
‘‘ and in no case can the warning be more salu- 
tary than when the vengeance of the law falls 
on a head exalted above the multitude.” 

“ For the love of mercy,” said Grace, “ if you 
would have me smile, or sing, or sleep in peace 
for a twelvemonth to come, do not commit her. 
Let the poor wretch go free !” 

‘“‘ Wretch !” echoed the woman, and she turned 
a look on the speaker that almost petrified her: 
“ Wretch!—I am wretched, indeed, and have 
borne with hard names from the aged and cold- 
hearted ; but, from the young and gentle, and 
beautiful—for I was once their mate—such titles 
come like the deadly bite of the galli-wasp, that 
leaves its broken teeth in the wound. Yes, 
lovely as you are, | was once deemed as lovely, 
though not so fair in my skin. These bare arms 
have been circled with gold and gems—this 
neglected hair has sparkled with diamonds, and 
this ill-clad figure has been decked with the 
choicest silks of the loom! In my own island I 
was loved and adored, young lady, as much as 
you can be in this; and, if ever your young 
ear has been addressed with the titles of man’s 
idolatry, from mere woman up to angel, know 
that all those terms of admiration and fondness 
have been lavished on me. But the cane has 
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been crushed,” she added, with a sigh; « it, 
sweetness is gone, and I am nothing now but 
trash, for the trash-house !” 

“ Indeed, you must let her go,” said 
hanging on her parent. “ You must grant this 
request as though it were my last !” 

Before the Justice could reply, the woman 
made out her own discharge as characteristically 
as her entrance. 

“I have made a longer visit than strict 
politeness would warrant,” she said, with the 
air and dignity of a duchess of the court of Louis 
XIV; “but my concern for an unfortunate 
criminal must be my excuse. No compliments, 
I beg. I will depart as I came without cere. 
mony. Positively I will have no attendance ; 
not even to the door of the room ;” and, with a 
significant but graceful wave of the knife, she 
retired, courtesying, leaving the whole assembly 
staring at each other, in a paroxysm of amaze. 
ment. 

The party had talked over this singular ad- 
venture for some time before it was noticed that 
St Kitts had “ stole away !” after the brown 
heroine. He found her seated on a log by the 
wayside. 

*« Sit down, then, beside me,” said the woman, 
“and give me your hand. I am a poor fond 
woman, and my doting memory will fly back to 
the time when you hung smiling on my bosom, 
or lay sleeping on my knees.” 

‘Enough of: the nursery,” said the Creole, 
“IT seek not to know where or how I slept, or 
what childish ditty served for my lullaby.” 

‘‘ Walter Tyrrel,” said the woman solemnly, 
“ what is your feelirg towards your kinsmen ?” 

‘‘] fear but a neutral one,” said the Creole: 
“it seems to occupy a debateable land between 
love and hatred, and to make occasional incur. 
sions into either territory.” 

‘‘ You must hate them,” said the woman, vehe- 
mently, and with the guttural utterance of the 
very passion she inculecated. ‘ You must hate 
them mortally—as I do! There are some per- 
sons who profess to repay evil with good, to render 
kindness for unkindness ; but that is no creed 
of mine. I return scorn for scorn—wrong for 
wrong—blow for blow—and the being that 
reproached me with my birth should have cause 
to rue his own.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the Creole with a start, as 
if she had touched him with another weapon, 
“ how came you to know of that taunt ?” 


‘‘ | have ears,” answered the woman, “ and I 


have eyes; and if I sometimes play the eaves- 
dropper and the spy, it is to prosper the last 
wish, the last hope, the [last blessing J waahe 
on earth.” 


“It is true, then,” said the Creole in a tone 


of despondency, “and I must put up with the 
reproach.” 

‘It is false,” said the woman, “ and the scoff 
must be avenged. Your parents were united in 


wedlock—holy wedlock as it is called—and, for. 


as much as it is worth, you are legitimate.” 
‘«‘ Thanks be to heaven!” said the Creole. 
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She spoke of proofs of his legitimacy, which 

might yet be produced. 

“And why not now ?” asked St Kitts, with a 

e of impatience. 

“Walter Tyrrel,” said the woman, “I will 
not be questioned. Wherefore am I in this 
country ? why in this earth even, but for the 
sake of Walter Tyrrel? He is the last link of 
a chain of love, the sole tie that attaches me to 
a weary world, where otherwise my own hands 
would long since have shortened my passage to 
the grave. My sun is set, and my day is in the 
wane, but there is still one bright point in my 
sky, like the sole star of the evening. You are 
that solitary star, that particular orb, to which 
my affections, my hopes, and my wishes all point 
with the constancy of the magnetic needle.” 

« At least,” said St Kitts, who began to be 
touched by her devoted professions of attach- 
ment, “* you will allow me to contribute to your 
personal comforts, My uncle’s allowance is libe- 
ral, and, with my own small annuity, enables me 
to lay by a sum that I would cheerfully appro- 
priate to your service. It would at least provide 
a decent lodging.” 

“T am lodged already,” said the woman. 
“ You have heard of Hennessey’s Hut ?”—The 
Crevle nodded assent.—‘‘ A temporary lodge, for 
the use of some gamekeeper who committed 
murder there, or was murdered, I remember not 
which. It is there that I dwell, a desolate wo- 
man, within desolate wills, and in the solitude 
I covet ; for the hut is haunted ; and the vulgar 
take care not to intrude on my retreat, for fear 
of encountering the duppy—lI mean to say the 
ghost. Some day you shall visit me there ; but 
_mind, Walter Tyrrel, not without an invita- 
tion,” 

She questioned him on the profession for which 
he was destined. 

‘“‘ For my father’s profession,” said the Creole, 
“the army ; Sir Mark has promised to purchase 
me a commission in the Guards,” 

« Ay,” said the woman, “to carry the colours 
throughout the prime of your life, and be a cap- 
tain at fifty, if not earlier slain in battle or 
carried off by a duel ; for your complexion will 
be apt to excite the raillery of the officers. But 
to beserious, Your main hope is your uncle: 
but fox-hunters sometimes die suddenly—a neck 
is broken in an instant—and after the death of 
Sir Mark how would your prospects look if 
gilded with no more sunshine than would be 
shed on them by the new Baronet, Sir Ring- 
wood ?” 

* Cloudy enough, heaven knows !” 

“ But again,” said the woman, “if Sir Ring- 
wood also should break his neck, for he, too, is 
a follower of Nimrod, and that pale-faced youth, 
his brother, should succeed to the title and the 
estates, would your hopes be brighter then?” 

* Not a whit,” said the Creole. 

“And if Raby should die too,” said the wo- 
man, ‘ what would happen then?” 

“ The estates would go to the heir-at-law, 
and Tylney Hall would have a new master.” 





“ Yourself, Walter Tyrrel ; your own self ;" 
said the woman. “Has it never entered your 
mind to inquire inte the order of the succes. 
sion ?” 

“Never,” said the Creole. “As a natural 
son, the subject did not concern me ; nor does 
it much interest me now, when I am deelated 
legitimate. It is such a remote chance as I 
would sell, this minute, for Esau’s mess of pot. 
tage.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” said the woman, “ it is such a 
chance as may happen. I have known as rapid 
promotions without a war. In the West Indies, 
the cassava-worm and a long thumb-nail would 
make it certain; but to you, that is a riddle, 
As I said before, hard riders get hard falls ; and 
a fox-hunter may be in at his own death, instead 
of reynard’s: neither do I consider that a pale 
sedentary student must necessarily be a long 
liver.” 

A new hope was opening to the Creole, which 
the brown woman knew well how to stimulate. 
She spoke of the broad domain of his ancestors. 

‘‘ Methinks,” she said, “ it were a proud feel- 
ing to ride down its stately avenue, and, looking 
round on that lordly mansion and its noble park, 
to exclaim, all this, Sir Walter Tyrrel, from the 
sky to the earth’s centre, is your own !”’ 

‘A proud feeling, indeed,” said the Creole ; 
‘but you might as well, like Satan, take me to 
the top of a high mountain, and offer me the 
kingdoms of the earth.” 

‘Walter Tyrrel!” said the woman, angrily, 
*‘ you have twice quoted from a volume in which 
I place no faith. I pretend to nothing beyond 
human foresight ; yet as surely as there is an 
air we breathe in, so certainly shall you ride 
between those trees | have mentioned, and you 
shall feel the proud feeling 1 have supposed, 
and think the very thoughts I have uttered ! 
Mark my words, and you may well wish them 
to come true. The man ought to have some such 
prospect before him who hopes one hope that I 
could name to him.” 

“It is a flattering promise, truly,” said the 
Creole. “ What is this hope, which demands 
such a golden consummation ?” 

“ To—marry—Grace—Rivers,” answered the 
woman, with an emphatic pause between each 
word, at the same time placing her hand upon 
his arm, as if to judge of the effect of the com- 
munication ; and she had well judged its power. 

They parted ; and St Kitts, in the mood of 
Macbeth when he had received the All-hail ! of 
the Weird Sisters, rejoined his friends. 

‘‘ Egad,” said the Baronet, “‘ you stole aw 
cleverly ; nobody but Ringwood saw you break 
cover. We all settled down to it that you had 
bulted after the gipsy, to get her to tell from 
her conjuring cards what sort of hands you are 
to hold through life.” 

The gout, which makes most men either peevish 
and captious, or ill-tempered and outrageous, 
slightly acidulated the bland fluid which filled the 


kindly and capacious bosom of Sir Mark,andmade | 
him in general the most delightfully piquant of 
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domestic plagues. Podagra is, however, a tyrant 
of the first magnitude ; and it is the inevitable 
course of things that one great tyrant shall 
make many smaller ones. Under the sway of 
gout, the absolute Baronet one morning thus 
arranged his family party. 

Beside the fire-place, in gloomy gouty state, 
sat Sir Mark himself, occupying a sort of for- 
bidden circle, within which no human foot could 
approach, without incurring an awful denuncia- 
tion. He was quite as much out of his line as 
any one, for he held the “ Paradise Lost” in his 
right hand, and a chair on his left was occupied 
by some dozens of volumes, forming a pyramid 
of poetry. On the other side sat Mrs Hamilton 
with a newspaper, and a weary sleepy look, as if 
she had been sitting up all night. Next to her 
sat Raby, fumbling amongst fur, wool, feathers, 
aud silk, pretending to make a May-fly, in defe- 
rence to the paternal humuur ; and opposite to 
him, at a table, sat Ringwood, like a great schvol- 
boy, copying out the poems which his father 
selected ; while at the end of the same table St 
Kitts attempted to propitiate the gouty temper 
by working on an unfinished drawing of * Hounds 
yoing to Cover.” 

The Baronet eyed them all in turn, making 
mouths at them. and crabbed faces, which perhaps 
belonged to pain, and perhaps to peevistiness ; 
and, like an armed ship among gun-boats, he kept 
firing away, now a shot at one, and then a shot 
at another, wherever he could bring his artillery 
to bear. 

‘‘ Here, Ringwood,” he said, “ copy out this 
piece of Mr Milton’s poetry, and begin with 
‘Grace was in all her steps.’ Zounds, sirrah, 
ware gout! Keep off my toes! Can’t you let me 
die first, before you try to thrust your feet into 
my shoes? Look there, Raby will be dubbing on 
till doomsday ; his May-fly will be in time for 
August. Why, boy, if you were thrown ona 
desert island, like Robinson Crusoe, you would 
be starved alive, for you can neither hunt, fowl, 
nor fish! But go on, Kate, with the debate 
about royal marriages—or give me the paper, 
for I see it goes against the grain with you. I 
know your opinions on such subjects. You would 
have the heir to the crown go a-courting where 
he likes; love’s a plant with strong roots, and 
the Prince may plant it at a cottage door, and 
his royal father is not to speak a word. 

“ But go on with the speeches—or stay, Ill 
first take a look at my nephew's picture —(the 
drawing was handed to him)—* Ay, going to 
cover—-and I hope they Il find a fox with three 
legs, or else they'll never catch him, There's a 
hound for you; some of Alderman’s blood of 
course, for he’s pot-bellied enough for the father 
of the corporation.” 

‘© My dear sir,” said the Creole, ‘it’s only in 
outline, and that apparent bulk, when it comes 
to be rounded off with the shadows P 

“ Round it off with a paring-knife,” said the 
Baronet. “ And here’s a nag! Egad, your 
huntsman is queerly mounted. I've seen a good 
many horses in my day, some standing high in 
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front, and some behind, and so forth, but I never 
met with a nag with two long near legs and ty, 
short off-legs, like this phenomenon. He mi. 
lean on one side in going, like a yacht in , 
squall,” 

“« My dear uncle,” said St Kitts, “ it is tho 
perspective that makes the legs of such differen: 
lengths.” 

“* My best thanks for the information,” aj; 
the perverse Baronet; “ the next horse [ }y,, 
I'll have it put into the warranty—free froy, 
splint, spavin, ringbone, and perspective. Yo), 
may well grin, Ringwood ; but get on with you» 
writing—and harkye, do it ina gentlemanly sort 
of running hand, and not like a charity-boy’. 
Christmas piece. A bit of a curvet, too, with 
the pen, now and then, is well enough, but the 
last copy i saw, half vour words left off with , 
little flourish that had the very twist of a sow’ 
tail—Yes, yes, St Kitts, it’s now your turn ty 
grin ; but remember one thing—if it shou!) 
please God to reduce us to beggary, we mus'nt 
turn drawing-masters ;—no, nor fishermen ne). 
ther, if we fumble over a hook like Raby,— 
Curse this gout!” 

in this querulous tone the Baronet indulge) 
fur some time, till at length the fly-make: 
jumped up, and, to the envy of his fellow. 
sufferers, quitted the room, exclaiming as je 
went, “ Now for a trout !’—a fish for which Sir 
Mark had taken an untimely yearning ; and, wit! 
the waywardness of a longing woman, he insisted 
that it should be caught by no one but his 
younger son. 

A single trout was all the gentle Raby either 
wished or designed to ensnare ; but on this, his 
first and last piscatory excursion, though he eni- 
ployed his best skill, he lost his fishing-rod and 
caught nothing, save a prey, of which he was 
already tolerably secure—the heart of the lovely 
Grace Rivers. How all this was brought about, 
ou a sunny day, we leave the reader to conceive. 
There were a “ gentle streamlet,” an ivied bridge, 
Isaac Walton and a few manuscript sonnets, «. 
aiding or abetting the capture ; and the youth and 
maiden were ratifying their vows by an em- 
brace, when an exclamation from Grace and a 
motion with her hand directed Raby’s attention 
to a shadow in the water, and looking upward 
for the figure that caused the reflection, he saw 
the brown woman standing watching them from 
the middle of the rustic bridge. 

The presence of a stranger at such a time 
would have been sufliciently annoying ; but there 
was besides such a sinister expression in the dark 
countenance that lowered on them, that had the 
owner been younger, her angry frown would 
have seemed to belong to jealousy and the hatred 
of a triumphant rival. She soon left her station, 
and approached close to the lovers, fixing her 
dark searching eyes first on one and then on the 


a 





other. 

“ So you have been wooing,’ she said, address- 
ing herself to Raby; “ ay, and you have bees 
won,” she added, looking earnestly at Grace. 
“I know love-signs well, You have told your 
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tale, and you have vowed your vows ; but, like 
the seed of the shaddock, you know not whether 
the fruit shall be sweet or bitter. J know it: 
and take my warning ; build not upon sand ; the 
frail edifice you have erected may withstand a 
few ebbs and flows, but a spring-tide of sorrow 
shall wash away its very foundation.” 

“ Miss Rivers,” she continved, “a wretch 
speaks to you,” in bitter allusion to the epithet 
that Grace had formerly applied to her; ‘ but 
marry that man,” and she pointed to Raby as 
with the finger of fate, ‘ and you shall be as 
wretched as lam. Heed not his smooth words, 
and his soft speeches—they are but the sound 
of kitty-katties, the empty clatter of sticks upon 
a board.—There is one loves you with a love as 
far surpassing his as a pine-apple to a sleepy 
pear. 

‘* Let us go,” shuddered Grace, “ she is mad 
and dangerous,” 

Raby comforted and reassured his betrothed, 
and the lovers separated. 

On the same day Ringwood resolved to visit 
his friend Squire Ned. He found the favourite 
gelding, he had so contemptuously named Brown 
Bastard, what the language of the stable calls 
“amiss,” and ordered the groom to saddle 
Cadeau, a horse which his father had lately pre- 
sented to St Kitts. The groom respectfully 
remonstrated, and stated that Mr Walter was 
rather particular about Cadeau, “ I will have 
him or none,” replied (ie wilful Ringwood, “ I 
hope, sir,” said Davis, as he delivered the 
bridle, “ you will stand my excuse to Mr Walter. 
I don't know what he will say.” 

« Let him say,” answered Ringwood coolly 
mounting and adjusting himself in the stirrups. 
“Tf he’s insolent I'll transfer the bit from his 
horse’s mouth into his own.” 

While Ringwood was thus engaged, St Kitts, 
upon a solitary stroll, again encountered the 
brown woman, who, in herown energetic language, 
whispered to him the troth-plight just pledged 
between Grace Rivers and Raby: “ The vow is 
vowed,” she said, “ I heard it uttered, and saw 
it sealed—heart pressed to heart—and lip to lip. 
Yes, Walter Tyrrel, I saw the pale face turn to 
carnation, as it touched with hers—but it shall 
be whiter, ay, whiter and colder ere long, or I 
am no prophetess—his death is fore-doomed. 
His flesh shall feed the John-Crows !” 

“Or mine,” muttered the Creole, between his 
teeth ; “he shall answer to me at the sword's 
point, for thus crossing me in my course.” 

“Steel shall not meddle,” said the woman ; 
“but this match shall be broken if hearts should 
break with it.” 

“ Do nothing—and say nothing—wish only 
for revenge and revenge shall come—but not, 
Walter Tyrrel, from your hands.” 

She placed a packet in his hands which, steal- 
ing to his own chamber, he hastened to peruse. 

The first paper purported to be a certificate of 
marriage between Herbert Tyrrel and Indiana 
Thurot, attested by the signatures of the prin. 
cipal authorities of St Christopher's; the unu- 
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sual alliance between a white man and a woman 
of colour, apparently requiring the evidence of 
an especial document. The other two papers 
were letters; one from Colonel Tyrrel, addres- 
sing the said Indiana as his wife, and containing 
the most ardent expressions of admiration and 
attachment. 

He kissed the important packet, and deposited 
it in his desk ; and, with a prouder step and a 
haughtier air than the dependent St Kitts had ever 
been known to assume, he descended the stairs, 
and stalked off to the stable ; for it still wanted 
two hours of dinner-time, and he chose rather 
to ride out alone than to spend the interim in 
the drawing-room. He addressed the groom in 
a peremptory tone that matched with his 
humour. 

‘“« Saddle Cadeau, fellow, and be quick.” 

‘* Cadeau—sir,” said the man, hesitating and 
stammering, as if each word was jolted out of 
him by a hard-trotting horse. ‘ Cadeau—sir— 
did you say—Cadeau ?” 

“Yes, fool!” answered the Creole. ‘“ You 
know my horse, don’t you? Quick, bring him 
out.” 

“f. can't,” replied Davis doggedly ; at the 
same time resuming the cleaning of some harness 
which he held in his hand. 

“And why not, you scoundrel?” asked St 
Kitts, who never condescended to restrain his 
temper with a menial. 

‘“‘ Because he tis out ;”’ returned Davis, with 
the quiet tone of a man who is giving a reason 
perfectly unanswerable. “ Brown Bastard is 
amiss, and so the young Squire has taken 
Cadeau.” 

“ What, Rir gwood !” exclaimed the Creole, 
bursting into an ungovernable passion ; “ what! 
take my horse—without my leave—without 
apology :—tell me, raseal, did he leave no mess- 
aye for me, when he took this liberty ? 

‘Never a word, sir,” answered Davis, “ if 
you mean in the way of begging pardon.” 

“No doubt,” said the Creole, “it was more 
likely a new insult than an apology for the old. 
Villain !” shaking his clenched hand at the other, 
‘“‘T insist upon knowing what he said—the very 
words that he used,” 

“Why, then, if you will have it, sir,” an- 
swered Davis, giving, as servants are apt to do, 
a rather free paraphrase of the original version; 
“he said, if you made a fuss about your horse, 
he'd saddle you, and bridle you, and ride upon 
your own back,” 

The Creole made no answer ; but his blood 
boiled at the disparaging terms thus delivered : 
he took several angry turns up and down, mut- 
tering fiercely to himself ; and, at last, stopping 
short in front of Davis, with his face almost in 
that of the affrighted groom, he said in a deep 
imperative tone, * Saddle his own horse imme. 
diately.” 

“For God’s sake, Mr Walter,” began poor 
Davis ; but the Creole cut him short by sternly 
asking, “ whether he was to do a groom’s duty 
with dis own hands ?” 
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** Remember, sir, I wash my hands of it,” said 
the foreboding Davis, as he took his place at the 
horse’s head; but the West Indian made no 
answer ; he seized the bridle, settled himself in 
the saddle, and scornfully dashed the rowels into 
the flanks of the steed, as if he had been plant- 
ing thorns in the side of its owner. 

The gallop never slacked as far as Davis 
could keep him in sight. At the very instant 
he was in the act of turning, Ringwood appeared 
in the lane ; his quick eye detected his favourite 
at a glance, and in a twinkling the two horse- 
men confronted each other. 

“St Kitts—how is this—how dared you?” 
Ringwood added in a fierce tone, as he noticed 
the distressed panting of the cherished animal. 

“Tam not fond of lying under obligations to 
Ringwood Tyrrel,” replied the Creole, with as 
calm a tone as he could assume, “and I should 
never have thought of borrowing his horse, if he 
had not previously deprived me of my own by a 
forced loan.” 

‘‘ His wind is broken,” exclaimed Ringwood ; 
“dismount d—n you, dismount instantly, or 
Pll unhorse you—get down, I say’—and he 
reined up his own horse alongside the other. 

“ Let those who were the first to mount, set 
the example of dismounting,” answered the 
Creole, warily holding his whip so as to be ready 
tou parry a blow, if such should be offered, 

* Down I say—down at once,” cried Ringwood, 
his voice choking with passion, “ that saddle is 
mine, and a bastard shall not sit in it.” 

‘ Bastard in your teeth,” retorted the Creole, 
irritated for the moment beyond prudence ; ‘*my 
mother was a mate for yours.” 

At this degrading comparison, for so the hearer 
considered it, his eyes flashed fire, and his whip 
rose and fell. Mutual blows were exchanged 
with the quickness of theught, till Ringwood, 
dropping his whip, seized the collar of St hitts, 
and striking Cadeau with the spur at the 
same time, the Creole was suddenly dragged 
over his horse’s crupper, and fell backward in the 
road. When he recovered and rose up again, 
he saw Ringwood seated in the saddle from 
which he had been thus violently expelled. 

“You shall rue this dearly,” he said, with a 
menacing gesture. 

He followed Ringwood with his baleful eyes. 

“ There he goes triumphing—forestalling his 
heirsiip no doubt—and looking on house and 
lands as if they were already his own. Yes, 
these are Sir Ringwood’s old chesnuts, and those 
are his tall oaks—and yonder are Sir Ringwood’s 
deer, and this is his ample park, and that is his 
noble mansion. And what are the possessions of 
poor Walter Tyrrel?) An opprobrious nick-name 
—a disgraced body—the clothes I wear, and the 
horse | ride—nay, that is Sir Kingwoud’s too, 
when he so pleases. Ay, there’s a caracole— 
what a flourish before he dismounts—and how 
lordly he ascends the steps of the Hall—but 
shall it ever be his ?—never, never, never. The 
door that is now opening to him will close behind 
his corpse.” 








The “ Heir and Hope of the Hall” was now 
almost of age ; and an old English festival was 
to celebrate that auspiciousera. Many were the 
conferences and mysterious closetings helq 
between the affectionate father and Squire Ned, 
the more admiring friend. The tenantry and 
the whole neighbourhood were in a bustle of 
joyful preparation. 

Polly Hicks discovered that yellow suited a 
brown complexion, and Peggy Bland, that pink 
ribbons looked well among carroty curls. Faded 
satins were dipped in turmeric and logwood— 
rusty gauzes were refreshed with vinegar and 
stale table-beer. Female dresses were bought, 
sold, and exchanged—cleaned, dyed, and altered, 
Moreover, the dairy savings and farm-yard per. 
quisites were laid out in fashionable millinery and 
cheap jewellery, so that Miss Rackstraw might 
be said to have a necklace of new-laid eggs— 
Miss Blossom, a tippet of fresh butter, and Miss 
Rugby, a new gown of fatted chickens, trimmed 
with green-gosling ribands, and flounced with 
turkey-poults. 

There was a dab-wash in every house. At 
each basement window stood a female, ironing 
or clear-starching ; and even towards the dinner 
hour, the copper flue outsmoked the kitchen 
chimney. Muslin lay bieaching on the grass. 
plots, the currant bushes were festooned with 
lace, and the dwarf yews seemed literally setting 
their caps at the passer-by. 

The most memorable tribute was from Jacob 
Giles, a widower of a month old, who emphati- 
cally declared “ he’d be dom’d if he wudn’t goo 
to the feast without his hatband !” 

To the distempered mind of the Creole, these 
festive preparations suggested ideas which roused 
every rankling feeling in his bosom. 

All the friends of Ringwood were preparing 
birthday gifts; and, in token of warm and 
entire fraternal regard, Raby himself, the lover 
and poet, resolved to attempt to become a sports- 
man. For the first time in his life, he, who had 
denounced even the angling-rod as the instru- 
ment of wanton cruelty, thought seriously of a 
cun. Ile was attended to the shooting gallery 
of the Hall by St Kitts, that he might choose a 
fowling-piece, with which to make his debut in 
the field. 

‘Not that Brown Bess,” said St Kitts, “ un- 
less you contemplate a campaign on the conti- 
nent. Take my single gun yonder, it’s a killing 
barrel at sixty vards.” 

“ | wish to try one of Ringwood’s,” answered 
Raby. 

The conduct of St Kitts, and the explosion of 
a gun, gave Raby some suspicion of sinister 
purpose. *‘* Good God !” he cried, “ do you want 
to kill me?” “If I did,” said the other, “1 
could take a truer aim than that ;” and a hot 
blush passed over Raby’s face, as he recalled his 
unworthy suspicions, and he promptly and grate- 
fully accepted the Creole’s offer to accompany 
him in his intended expedition. 

It was one of those fine evenings in September 
when the sun with a peculiar glow burns upcn 
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the first brown and yellow tints of autumn, 
making amends, by apparent warmth to the eye, 
for the actual decrease of heat with the wane of 
the year. The hour was one favourable to the 
sportsman. The hares, leaving their forms, 
began to steal out of cover, and the partridges 
were feeding and calling to each other ; but in 
yain puss and birds presented themselves in 
every variety of course or flight. Raby, besides 
being nervous, was rather short-sighted; and 
before he could recover from the flurry of the 
hare’s sudden bolt, and the alarming whirr of 
the covey, the game was far out of range, if not 
actually beyond his sight. 

They walked past the brow of the hill without 
a single shot. There remained but to try a 
level of scarcely anacre beyond the mount ; and 
here the Creole, by signs, directed the gunner 
to take his station behind some brushwood, and 
told him to keep watch over a small open plot, 
bounded, at about fifteen yards distance, by fern 
that was breast high. They had hardly been 
thus ambushed for five minutes, when a move- 
ment took place in a patch of fern lofty above 
the rest, a stir that could not be attributed to 
the wind, for there was scarcely a breath of air. 
The Creole pointed it out to his companion, and, 
in a whisper, gave him his directions. ‘“ Powder 
costs little; we must take chance shots. You 
see that tall thistle ; aim about a yard below it, 
where vou see the stir.” 

Raby shot in the direction recommended, his 
finger at once pulling both triggers, and the re- 
port of two barrels mingled as one. Instantly a 
shriek rent the air. The tall fern was dashed 
about by the convulsive tossing of human limbs, 
and, in a few seconds, the body of a man rolled 
out of the dense herbage into the open space. 
The recoil of the gun, the flash and the loud 
report, had produced their full effect on the 
nerves of Raby; but horror rooted him to the 
spot, when, as the smoke cleared away, he saw 
the convulsed frame of his victim now drawn up 
till the knees met the face, and then inversely 
arched till the body rested merely on the heels 
and the back of the head. The struggle lasted 
not long: this motion ceased, and the petrified 
homicide was enabled to recognise, in the coun- 
tenance of his victim, the features of Rinawoop 
Tyrrev! 

We shall not attempt to paint the horror of 
Raby, as he became conscious of the fatal act, 
in which he had been the passive instrument of 
a villain, With an indescribable cry he rushed 
and threw himselfon his knees before his brother, 
eagerly gazing with his face opposed to the dying 
one, gasping by sympathy as he gasped, and 
unconsciously copying every convulsive working 
of the features with frightful fidelity. ‘* Speak 
to me, Ringwood,” he murmured, “ speak, for 
the love of Christ!” but the answer was the 
mortal rattle in the throat, the eyes suddenly 
grew opaque, and the head dropped on the bosom. 

‘‘ There passed the spirit!” said the Creole, 
with a natural shudder; ‘ he is dead.” 

“Oh! no—no—no,” groaned Raby, and in- 
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stinctively he passed his hand from the mouth to 
the wrist, and thence to the heart ; but there was 
no breath, no pulsation, and Hope, which had 
prompted the test, recoiled with the benumbing 
shiver which nothing but the contact of death 
can communicate. 

‘“ You must fly,” said the Creole, in a thril- 
ling whisper, as if the Avenger of Blood were 
already at hand, “ This will be called murder. 
Would to heaven, Raby, you had lived on better 
terms with your brother !” 

© Oh, it is tootrue !”’ exclaimed Raby, wring- 
ing his hands till the blood started under the 
nails, as he resigned himself to the pangs of 
that bitter self-reproach with which the living 
are apt to contemplate all bygone differences 
with the dead. ‘ But I loved him—better than 
my own life. I loved him—and oh that I were 
now lying there in his stead !” 

‘* Hark—a shot!” exclaimed the Creole, in 
an undertone ; ‘‘ the keeper is going his rounds 
—if you remain here you are lost ;" and he 
seized the arm of Raby, and partly by force led 
him from the fatal spot. 

The arts of the traitor prevailed ; and before 
the gamekeeper and the woodman came in sight, 
the miserable homicide had been persuaded to 
flee. St Kitts explained the blasting sight which 
met their eyes. ‘ It was no poacher work, 
Matthew,” he said. 

‘“ Good heaven, Mr Walter, is it possible you 
have been so misfortunate.” 

‘“* No, no; his brother! his brother!" The old 
man gasped with surprise and horror. “ And 
where be that wretched boy, Raby ?” he inquired, 
when, after an interval, he had mastered the 
first burst of grief—“ where have he hid his 
miserable head 7” 

‘““ He is far enough off by this time, I hope,” 
replied the Creole, ‘* to elude all pursuit.” 

the word pursuit struck on the ear of the 
old vetainer like a knell that sounded for the 
whole family of Tyrrel. “ Foul play!” he 
ejaculated in an undertone ; “ then God help 
Sir Mark! the load was heavy enough afore ; 
but this double charge will blow him to no 
thing.” 

In the meanwhile, at Hawksley, the stern 
priest of justice was laying his commands upon 
his love-plighted child to receive Ringwood as 
her husband elect, and for ever to forget the 
affection she had vowed to his brother, upon 
pain of being thrown an cuteast from the heart 
and home of her father. The distress of Grace 
was extreme ; and it was a temporary relief that 
the stvical parent was summoned out, to a 
groom in the Tyrrel livery, who, in the middle 
of a fierce storm, had galloped to the door of the 
Justice. He returned to his daughter, to an- 
nounce the fatal news; and now, in a tone of 
deep humiliation, said, “ God's will be done! I 
intended Ringwood for my son-in-law; but I 
stand rebuked. He is gone ‘ where there is 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage.’ ” 

“ Ringwood dead !” exclaimed Grace ; “ it is 


mpossible!” Aud she fixedher gaze upon vacaney. 
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“It is too true,” said the Justice, shaking his 
head, while tears dropped from his black eye- 
Jashes; “and God comfort my poor old friend. 
To lose his first-born son was a heavy calamity 
enough, without blood and unnatural violence.” 

‘¢ Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed Grace, almost 
gasping with horror and amazement, and shud- 
dering as she pronounced the name of St Kitts, 

«* Worse—worse tenfold,” said her father ; 
‘* 4 wretch who must be called a brother !” 

He proceeded no farther, for, at the last word, 
Grace uttered a piercing shriek, and fell, as if 
shot, upon the floor. 

Whilst desolation came upon the Hall and 
Hawksley, a portion of the same cruel affliction 
was carried to Squire Ned, by Dick the hunts- 
man; and Bob, the whip, galloped over to 
Hollington with similar intelligence. 

Like tidings to King Henry came, 
Within as short a space, 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was slain in Chevy Chase. 

And the difference of manner with which the 
tidings were received by the two kings in the 
old ballad, was paralleled in the two last instances. 
‘The Squire listened to the heavy news of Ring- 
wood’s fall with the desponding reflection of the 
Scottish monarch, that death ¢ould not have 
stricken another of such account as he. “Shot 
like vermin!” he ejaculated, after a pause of 
stupor ; and rushing off to the stable, he began 
saddling a horse with his own hands. In a few 
minutes he was mounted, and in another he was 
dashing along, amidst thunder, lightning, and 
rain, with the desperate gallop of a Spectre 
Horseman, ever and anon repeating his first 
ejaculation throughout his dreary ride, and, at 
each exclamation. burying the spur up to the 
rowels in the flanks of his steed. 

An Inquest was held upon the body of Ring- 
wood, in his father’s house. The hue and ery 
was strong against Raby, and the verdict MURDER 
was unanimously given, The unfortunate father, 
with whose grief we have not intermeddled, was 
in an apartment over that in which the coroner 
held his sapient court. 

Strange as it may appear, the words, and only 
those, of the verdict, found their way upwards 
through a substantial oaken floor, and were heard 
by Sir Mark as plainly as if they had been 
whispered close to his ear. 

“My good old friend !” said the Justice, 
advancing to the Baronet, and taking his hand 
between both his own, “1 have no comfort to 
offer.” 

‘‘ God forgive them!” said Sir Mark; “God 
forgive them! But L think all Christian charity 
has left the world ;” and rising up hastily, he 
resumed his walk across the room. ‘I can 
how to God,” said the afflicted father; “I can 
submit to Him who gave and who took away my 
ii: st-born—but I cannot bow and submit to man, 
who would deprive me of the other. Next to 
our Lleavenly Father, who judges all, I have, as 
a father, the best right tg judge my own son.” 

* That is unquestionable,” answered the magis- 
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trate ; “but, alas! with some rare exceptions 
the balance is seldom held so qjuitabie in . 
parent's hands, but that if crime preponderaten 
in one scale, he would throw his heart as a 
counterpoise into the other.” 

*‘ Ay, heart and head, and life and soul to 
boot,” exclaimed Sir Mark, earnestly. « J’q 
stake my salvation on his innocence! But we 
live in a cruel world: one would think they 
were neither fathers nor brothers, to open full. 
mouthed at such a challenge, as if our whole 
breed had come from Cain; why he was tender. 
hearted to girlishness, even to bird and beast— 
and if [ had left him to his own gentle ways— 
the Almighty forgive me!—his poor brother 
would be alive at this hour.” 

Mr Justice Rivers, Brutus-like, was constrained 
in justice to condemn, but he regretted the 
necessity. 

“Oh! my friend,” he said, you may con. 
ceive what a Brutus-like trying conflict there 
has been between conscience and affection ere | 
could come to such a decision, when I tell you 
that the fate of my own beloved daughter depends 
possibly on that of your surviving son.” 

“Yes, Kate told me something of the kind,” 
said the Baronet, resuming his seat in a musing 
attitude ; “but grief makes us selfish, and I 
forgot there was a child inthe world but my own, 
Poor Grace—poor Grace—Misery has been 
running riot at old and young !” 

« Till to-day,” said the magistrate, passing his 
hand across his eyes, “we had fears for her 
reason, That danger, according to the physicians, 
is gone by ; but, for my own part, I still tremble 
at her hallucinations, One whom I will not 
mention is too obviously in her thoughts; and 
indeed his name frequently escapes her in her 
extemporaneous whisperings.” 

A flush of exquisite agony passed over the 
countenance of Sir Mark, as if at the sudden 
application of an unendurable rack, extorting by 
torture a confession of the presumptuous empti- 
ness of human schemes, and the utter hopelessness 
of their defeat. 

“ My good friend, it is through our own fault 
that we are so dreadfully thrown out—what is 
past is past—but we should have done better if 
we had listened to another voice than our own. 
It was my favourite cast towards Hawksley with 
Ringwood, but the Almighty forbids. I shall 
never meddle with match-making again. I am 
as good as down. No buck was ever hit more 
cleanly—straight, straight, through the heart.— 
The world’s done with me; but I would have 
the sun shine and the fawns play init when I am 
gone. It may please God some day to turn men’s 
hearts, and bring back the wanderer to where he 
was roused ;—and if he should come to his fa- 
ther’s oldest friend, and say, ‘Let me be your 
son,” would you say him nay ?”—The Justice 
hesitated. 

Mrs Hamilton joined her brother in the belief 
of Raby’s innocence. 

“ Not alone shall your voice rise,” she cried ; 
“ My voice shall rise with yours for the mildest, 
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kindest being that ever breathed. They are 
murderers that call him so,” 

‘«¢ That is true, Kate,” said the Baronet ; “ as 
well stab a maa as his good name. It was never 
laid to us before. Bating in a field of battle or 
fair lists, a Tyrrel was never charged with blood- 
shed.” 

“Except Sir Walter Tyrrel, who shot King 
Rufus,” said the Squire; and, as he spoke, he 
fixed his eye so intently on the Creole, that the 
latter winced under it. 

The bereaved father mourned for his elder 
born as did David for Absalom; but who had 
ever loved Ringwood like Squire Ned, and who 
like him could sorrow for his loss? It was la- 
mented as none but himself had ever lamented be- 
fore. The Justice took the hand of Sir Mark 
ut parting, and a fervent benediction was ex- 
changed, by way of farewell ; but when, in con. 
clusion, Sir Mark attempted to send his love to 
Grace, it stuck, like the men of Macbeth, in 
his throat. ‘Pwiee he essayed, but the words 

efused to come, for they conveyed an epitaph 
as Well as a greeting: ‘* See him once again, he 
will not be with us long,” he said, in a broken 
voice ; and, arm in arm, the two futhers descend- 
ed to gaze upon a face, pale, cold, and still as 
marble, but, alas! without its durability. 

As they entered the drawing-room, a favourite 
liack terrier, quite a dwarf, that had been watch. 
ing at the door, rushed in between the Justice’s 
legs, and took his piace beside the body; for he 
rivalled the Squire himself in attachment and 
fidelity to the deceased. 

“Look at Nip,” said the Baronet, pointing 
cut the dog to his companion. “ How everything 
laved him—down to the brutes!” 

« More than some Christians,” said the Squire 
snappishly ; perhaps secretly offended the 
hivitual composure of the magistrate’s counte- 
nanee, 

“Nay, I hope not, Ned,” said Sir Mark, 
* At all events, it wasa Christian-like hand that 
strewed these jlowers and sweet herbs.” 

* Deborah’s doing,” said the Squire, still more 
tartly—** an old fool for her pains !—Don’'t want 

o—as sweet as a nut.” So saying, he kissed 
tue cold furehead; and the father followed his 
example. 

‘ My poor boy, my poor boy!” murmured the 
liter, as he bent over the remains of his son, 
hilst for a minute his whole frame shook with 
i uanly struggle to keep down a burst of grief. 
The Justice, in the meanwhile, had grasped one of 
tue hands, but not without exciting the peculiar 


vu 
" 


jealousy of the Squire, who watched the action 


with evident uneasiness ; his eyebrows twitched, 
cud he screwed his mouth, as if suffering a pang 
of bodily pain. “ Zhe more he’s handied,” he 
inuttered, “ the sooner he'll change.” 

Stoutus Rivers was not wholly insensible to 
the feelings of a father. He told Grace the 
Verdict of the Inquest, but that made no change 
in her true woman’s heart. “ You call for justice 
on Raby Tyrrel,” she said, with the calmness 
of a resulved spirit, “aud sv do 1. Let yous cruel 
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verdict find its mark. Load him with chains, 
brand him with crime and infamy, let the whole 
world desert him, but one heart shall not fall 
away from him! We were affianced before 
heaven! I was his in love and joy, and f will be 
his in love and sorrow. Let him hold up his 
attainted hand, he shall have this’ —here she 
held out her own—* in exchange for it. J will 
vouch for his innocence at the altar—yes T will 
marry him, though it be, as the gipsy woman 
foretold me, the wedding myself toa phantom, 
a skeleton! Who can judge him as I can?—lIt 
is for her, who held his heartin her hand, who 
knew every secret of his soul-—to say ‘ guilty or 
sentence 
him! but I will ery, ‘ innocent, innocent, till my 
lust breath. One voice shall speak for him—one 
hand shal! be held out to him! Brand him felon, 
—I will be the felon’s wife. The same chaplain 
that reads the condemned——” 

She stopped abruptly. The father started as 
he saw her drop into a chair with her hand 
pressed to her side. The hectic flush had entirely 
vanished, and her eves had lost all their tran- 
sient lustre; her own energy had exhausted 
her, and she was suffering under an acute spasm. 

The Justice was not proof to her misery.— 
“ Grace,” he said, with a voice singularly altered 
in one brief moment, ** I knew you had as fond a 
father, but I thought you had a firmer. The 
baitle is over, and victory is on your side—a 


a . . . . . F ' 
Cry him! eonvict him! 


not cuilty !’ 


decisive one, for I shell never strive again on 
the same field. 1 feel Lam no Brutus. I was 
born too late to belong to the Romans.” 

The hue and cry was still loud over the whole 
country after the convicted murderer ; and 
Master Goff, the constable, and his sub, were out 
also; so, as the punsters might say, were the 
waters; and while the officers of justice were 
watching for Raby in his old haunts, by the 
streamiet where his gentle mind shrunk from 
inflicting torture upon a trout, and where Grace 
had owned her love, a corpse was thrown up by 
the swollen flood. 


* Hadn't we better search his pockets ?”’ asked 


the sub. 

‘‘ Flere’s—no, there's nothin’ whatever in his 
leathers—yes there is, though—two bullets ; 
left cout flayp—a little book in print—called the 
Fiery Queen—right fap—a white cambric hand. 
kerchief marked—R. T.: right hand waistcoat— 
a guinea—and a dollar, and a sixpence: left 
hand—a silver pencil case—a little key—name 
on the pencil case—Raby Tyrrel % 

* You don’t say sv!” exclaimed the con. 
stable. 





The old gamekeeper passed that way, and 
was called tu identify the body. ‘ A father is 
a father,” said the old man, *‘ and if Sir Mark 
have a whole string left in his heart, here is the 
sight to break it; we'll carry the body to my 
lodyre,”” he added, ‘and there we can send for a 
shell, while somebody goes to break the news up 
at the Hall.” Master Goff assumed this deli- 


cate duty ; and the bearers took up their melan. 
chuly burthen: as they progressed across the 
Ji 
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park, the deer sported around them, the hares 
chased each other in rings, the wood-pigeons 
wooed each other in the trees, and the squirrel 
gambolled along the path, even as they had been 
bidden, in a verse, by the gentle Raby, now of 
touching import, in reference to his own ungentle 
fate :— 

Each furr’d or feather’d creature! 

Enjoy with me this earth, 

Its life, its love, its mirth, 

And die the death of nature ! 

Master Goff opened upon the afflicted father 
with the truism, that it is the nature of water 
to drown people, and, in illustration, he detailed 
the loss of Mrs Worrall’s sow and pigs by an 
irruption of the late flood, from which he wan- 
dered into a dissertation upon the advantages of 
knowing how to swim, and then came the tragical 
story of a village Leander, concluding with an 
original process for “ rescuscitating the drown- 
ded.” Such an exordium was little calculated to 
arm the hearer against a sentence which, like 
the electric ‘“ Tu Marcellus eris” of a greater 
orator, smote as suddenly as severely. 

‘“ There’s nothing more dangerous,” said the 
obtuse reporter, “ than to go over a bridge of a 
pitch-dark night when it’s washed away, and to 
my mind that was the case with poor Master 
Raby !” 

The effect was such as to greatly minister to 
the conceit of the egotistical speaker. He mis- 
took the stillness and silence of Sir Mark for 
composure and resignation, and lauded himself 
accordingly, for he attributed all this apparent 
calmness to his able and considerate manner of 
broaching this new misery. But he found him- 
self egregiously deceived when, after a long 
pause, the stunning result of so sudden a shock, 
the bereaved father rose suddenly up with the 
mien of a wounded lion and addressed him with 
angry gesture, and a terrible voice, deep, hollow, 
and broken:— 

« Out of my sight !—vermin ! out of my sight ! 
you have mobbed him to death amongst ve! 
Don’t tell me of broken bridzges—he was hunted 
and worried that made 
him rush to his Maker. You've pulled him down, 


like a wild beast—and 


body and soul—body and soul—and the curse of 


old Mark Tyrrel light on every one, great and 
small, that had a hand in it!” 

The terrified constable awaited 
dismissal. 


no further 


Sir Mark ascended to the drawing-room, where 
the Squire was keeping his usual watch beside 
the dead body of Ringwood, which, under his 
direction, was now lying in a sort of state that 
had formerly been bestowed only on the heads 
of the Hall. For a minute or two, the father’s 
presence was unnoticed ; such visits had fre- 
quently passed over without a word on either 
side ; but a vain attempt at articulation made 
the Squire look up at Sir Mark, who, with work- 
ing features and labouring chest, still struggled 
for utterance, whilst his finger remained point- 
ing at the corpse. By a violent effort he at last 
mastered voice enough for a few syllables, 
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“© There is—another coming.” 
A slight nod from the Squire intimated that 
he comprehended the announcement. 

‘““ Not here,” he said, ‘* better in another 

r 
room 

‘* No,” answered Sir Mark; and the fatherly 
impulse gave him temporary firmness; * they 
came of the same stock—they were brothers— 
there never was ill-blood between them—and 
they shall lie side by side.” 

The picture the last words conveyed overcame 
the speaker’s fortitude. 

« Oh, Ned!” he exclaimed, in a choking voice, 
‘“ two at once—two at once—” and the strong 
man bowed himself under his double affliction, 
and wept and sobbed like a little child. The 
Squire’s heart was touched at the sight; but he 
offered no attempt at consolation, for he could 
find none in his own case. He merely averted 
his eye and fixed it on its old object, leaving the 
mourner to his sorrows without witness or re- 
straint. 

The double funeral was over; the sons 
of the Baronet slept side by side in the 
family vault; and their friends had all de- 
parted ; all save Mr and Mrs Twigg, who began 
to ruminate upon who was next heir, and saw 
no one so legitimately near in blood as “ the 
man of property.” As chief mourners they 
were of right the chief comforters of Sir Mark 
and his sister, and in the office of consolation 
they out-vied each other, like Juliet’s nurse, 
‘¢ comforting marvellous much.” 

‘* You must jaunt about,” said Mrs Twigg to 
Mrs Hamilton, “ and pay visits. Go among all 
your friends—I needn’t name the Hive. Go 
everywhere—gad about—the more the better— 
and by and by you'll pick up agin, Disperse 
yourself as much as you can.” 

“ You must hunt away,” said ‘I'wigg to the 
Baronet ; “ you mustn’t give up any of your 
sportings. They'll help to work it off. If I was 
you, where I hunted one fox afore, I’d hunt two 
or three at once. ‘That’s the way, says you, to 
get rid of trouble.” 
said Mrs Twigg, “is quite a 
mistake—it always produces lowness. Appetite’s 
everything ; force yourself to eat ; humour your 
stomach—no matter how trifling. Get cook to 
toss you up every hour in the day—a little and 
often.” 

“ Take a glass extra,” exhorted Twigg; “ grief 
sometimes gives way to a little conviviality.” 

“ Nobody can fret long upon nothing,” conti- 
nued Mrs Twigg ; ‘‘ good porter is very support- 
ing. Taking care of ourselves for our own sakes 
is a duty to others. If you catch yourself think- 
ing of your two nevies—have a sweetbread. Take 
my advice; don’t pine, but have a good hearty 
cry—it’s the most relieving thing in the world 
next to a skreek., Carry salts about you to sniff 
at, and always have water handy, in case your 
head’s inclined to swim.” 

The suffering patients listened to these vari- 
ous prescriptions in silence, with sighs and shakes 


of the head, 
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The comforters and heirs-prospective found 
time to take a sly glance of the Hall in the very 
heart of sorrow. “ All very good and substan- 
tial,” Mrs Twigg allowed ; “and most delight- 
ful bedrooms ; but there’s a want goes all through 
the house.” 

“And what’s that, madam ?” 

“Cupboards,” responded Mrs Twigg. 

“Cupboards be hanged! Did you see the 
cellars ?” 

The Creole also came with his offer of conso- 
lation. ‘ My dearest uncle,” said the Creole‘ 
“for the sake of those who survive, you ought 
not to despond. Time is a cure for all griefs, 
and the many years I hope you have yet to 
sec “ 

** One will be enough fer me,” answered the 
Baronet, “ and that is in its wane; I’m on my 
last legs. From this day forward, St Kitts, 
look on the pack as your own; keep ‘em up as a 
master should, for the sake of the county and 
the old family name. Be pleasant to the farmers, 
and ware wheat ; mind and preserve hospitality 
You'll find a cellar well stocked. Be the ol: 
English gentleman, and that says everything.” 

‘ This is too painful,” said the Creole, “ every 
word wrings my heart.” 

‘* Keep on all my servants,” continued the 
Baronet, without attending to the other’s excla- 
mation; “ don’t part with one of them; they 
belong to a good old breed that, if I’m not mis- 
taken, is wearing out. Not so showy and 
flourishing may-be, but staunch and steady to 
their work, Stand up for Church and King, and 
be kind to’your aunt—poor Kate !” 

“ Alas!” said the Creole, “ this is dreadful, 
every word is a farewell.” 

* Above all,” concluded the Baronet, and he 
gave every word a distinet emphasis, ‘* remeim- 
ber Raby Was Innocent, They say a Man on 
the borders of the other world sees clearer than 
common, and that is my solemn view of it. Keep 
up the good name of the Tyrrels as well as the 





estates, and never abrde a blot upon the ‘scut- 
cheon, or a mortgage upon the land.” 

Chese were almost the last words of the good 
Baronet. The next found in 
his bed, stiff and cold, in an attitude that shewed 
he had been towering towards heaven, as the 
The marble 


morning he was 


wounded bird does, before he died, 
hands were piously joined like those of a Christ- 
ian knight on an old monument. 

Thus fell the head of this devoted house; the 
last main obstacle that hid interposed between 
the Creole and his guilty object. 
almost 


In some minds 
mcur a 
Providence, 


such a consummation would 
. or at least a doubting of 
looking at the inequality of the dispensation, 
But poetical justice is one of the merest fictions ; 
and consists, as the term imports, rather with 
Utopian views than with the real rugged course 
of human life. 

The new Baronet had already written to 
Woodley, a former profligate college companion, 
and now a noted gambler in London, to dispose of 
the miserable Raby ; but, though the fate of Raby 


denial 
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had become certain, he had never heard from his 
coadjutor, and in all his walks and rides he had 
not once encountered his foster-mother. Shortly 
afterwards he read in a newspaper of the death 
of Woodley in a duel. While he was reading 
this paper, Squire Ned was announced, a rather 
unwelcome visiter to Sir Walter. 

‘T got upa little out of sorts,” he said, “ with 
my nerves unsettled ; and they have just been 
still further disturbed, by reading in the paper 
the fall of an old college chum in a duel.” 

* Woodley, eh!” said the Squire, who had 
perused the same journal ; “ serve him right ;— 
got punished for cogging ;—know the fellow that 
settled him.” 

“ It’s a deplorable case,” said the Creole, “ in 
all its bearings; but gambler as I believe he 
was, one must be shocked at his being called to 
his account so unexpectedly.” 

** Nobody doubts,” answered the Squire. 
“When the devil dies he'll have a chief mourner.” 

“Mr Somerville,” answered the Creole, as 
calmly as he could, “ I can allow for your known 
ascetic temper, or such an expression would 
excite my seyious displeasure. But I have 
observed with regret a kind of personal pique 
towards me in particular, unconscious as I am 
of any intentional cause of offence, ever since 
the lamentable death of 

“Hold hard!” exclaimed the Squire ; “ don’t 
name him ; come to that by-and-by !” 

The Creole, in spite of his affected indifference, 
was ill at ease. He was still ruminating when a 
servant presented a little billet. There were 
only two words in it; but those words were 
‘* Hennessey’s Hut.” 

Sir Walter lost not an hour in seeking the 
spot indicated; forcing his through the 
entangled forest, and bleeding from eagerly 
tearing asunder the briars. The hut stood ina 
small open plot, near the centre of the wood; it 
was a sort of log-house, like those in the back 
settlements of NorthAmerica. Heentered without 
The voice of Marguerite saluted him 





way 


knocking. 
immediately from the inner chamber, desiring him 
to sit down on the chest till she had completed 
her dressing. 
large sea-chest, and was the only furniture of 
the room, except an old hogshead, which served 
for a table. 
however, stood a teapot, and cup and saucer of 
antique China, which, to a virtuoso in that brittle 
ware, would have been inestimable ; a solitary 
silver spoon lay beside the teapot, but it was of 


The prescribed seat was a sort of 


On the top of this convenience, 


the most massive form and the richest workman. 
ship. foster-mother 
intended to make a trial of his patience. At 
last, when his temper was on the point of giving 
way, the door of the inner chamber suddenly 
opened, and a figure presented itself that fixed 
him breathless to his seat. 

It was Marguerite—not in the squalid attire 
of the wandering queen of the gipsies, but in 
the rich splendid costume of an oriental prin- 
cess. 


She wore a short robe of carnation satin 


It seemed as if his wayward! 
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descending nearly to the knee, where it finished 
with a rich gold fringe. Underneath this tunic 
was a white satin petticoat, elegantly em- 
broidered ; full trousers of the same material 
were fastened close above the ankle so as to set 
off its symmetry, and her slippers in colour 
matched her tunic. Her waist was circled by a 
broad zone, fastened in front by a diamond clasp, 
and the flowing sleeves of the robe were looped 
up at mid-arm by clusters of the same jewels. 
On her head she wore a turban of a singular 
but becoming form, the material of which it was 
































































composed being one of those Indian many- 
coloured shawls which wre always so picturesque, 
The bosom was covered, but not concealed, by 
the same delicate muslin as the under-sleeves, 
and her throat was encircled by a collar of gold 
tv match the bracelets. 

the Creole, and for a while enjoyed his admira- 
tion in silence. 

The Creole was a warm admirer of beauty. 
He addressed her in an animated tone— 

“IT think it is a pity Time did not stand still 
when he had such an object to gaze upon.” 

She was charmed with this flattering speech, 
which addressed itself to her weakest point ; her 
eyes glistened, and exclaiming that she had for. 
gotten to congratuliute him on his new title, she 
advanced hastily and clasped him in a fond 
embrace. She held him in her arms so long and 
so closely, that it required almost a struggle on 
the part of the Creole to free himself and get 
upon his feet. 

“And now, Marguerite,” inquired the Iatter, 
“will you inform me of the purport of this Sul- 
tana presence . 

‘ What does it mean,” answered Marvuerite, 
with a smile, “ but that I am going to resume 
my station in society ! 
except that I was younger and more blooming, | 


Such as you see me now, 


was once every day of the week. Sir Walter 
Tyrrel lias never invited me, but I am going 
back with him to the Hall that is now his own !”’ 

“ To the Hall!” echoed the Creele. 
“Yos, to the Hall,” answered M 
“where should a mother seek her home but in 
the house of her son ?” 

“Of her son!” repeated the Creole, 

‘Of her son,” reiterated Marguerite. Oh 
Walter! what heart but a mother’s could have 
gone through what mine ‘has tor your sake? But 
compose yourself, Walter, compose yourself as I 
do, for I am afraid of my own happiness.” * * 
* * @ « Walter, dearest Walter, speak tome,” 
exclaimed the woman, in a voice of alarm, at the 
same time taking his hand. “ The fester-mo- 
ther was all a fable; it’s your own parent stands 
before you—Indiana herself.” 

« Away, woman! away!” cried the Creole 
fiercely, freeing his hand and starting to his feet 
at the same moment. “So then | am a dupe at 
last. Oh! had I foreseen this,” and clasping his 
hands above his head, he paced rapidly to and 
fro across the narrow room with the frantic de- 
meanour of a maniac. 


arguerite, 
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She smiled at witnessing the astonishment of 





** She-devil that you are, did you wind me jn 
your hellish toils but for this—to make me the 
pitiful tool of your own ambition ?” 

The eyes of Marguerite flashed angrily, but 
she restrained her passion, 

He next affected to disbelieve her tale. Vain 
were all her pleadings. “ Mother mine or mo- 
ther not mine, makes no difference, * * * # 
* * If I call you mother, it must be in S¢ 
Kitts. I care not who bore me, so that I was 
born in wedlock ; a point certain parties are ine 
clined to dispute. May [ depend upon the 
papers you gave me ? 

“ Trust to nothing,” answered a stifled voice: 
and as the Creole looked at the speaker, he saw 
her leaning her head upon her hands against the 
door-post, whilst her body heaved as with con. 
vulsive spasms. Before he could get to her she 
was down; and she waved him from her with her 
arms at every attempt to raise her up again, 
whilst the blood flowed frem her mouth so as to 
prevent her utterance, But her dark eyes spoke 
volumes as she fixed them upon the face of the 
Creole. She died choked with her own blood, 

Sir Walter ransacked the hut, and found more 
than he sought, in the rough drafts of the forged 
papers that pretended to establish his legitimacy, 
He tore the jewels from her person, the gem- 
med rings from her fingers, and cursed the dead 
body, which he left to rot unburied. 

Another six months passed away, and save for 
the menacing mysterious hints of Squire Ned, 
nothing outwardly disturbed Sir Walter in the 
enjoyment of his ill-gotten possessions, 

Mrs Hamilton, who had quitted the Hall upon 
the death of her brother, was now at Hawksley, 
and thither went Sir Walter an ardent wooer, 
Grace shunned his presence, but one day he 
found her alone, and seized the opportunity to 


plead his passion. 
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my last, at least grant mea lonver audience : a 
least suffer me to lay my life and fortune at 
your feet, though they should 
jection, Allow me at least to shew that [ am 
not blind to such perfection, but that I love—t! 
adore——"’ 

‘Sir Walter,” said Grace, angrily, “let me 
pass,” 

“Not till you have bid me hope,” said Sir 
Walter, sinking on one knee; ** place it as dis- 
tant as you will, even like a star set in the far- 
thest heaven, so that I may look forward without 
despair.” 

“T have no hope to give or to receive,’ an- 
swered Grace. “ Respect my misery, and spate 
this mockery of a broken heart.” 

“Give it to my keeping, dear Grace,” replied 
the Creole, smiling, “ and I will answer for the 
cure. Sorrow is not immortal; and as for 3 
broken heart, it is, I assure you, a mere poctical 
trope.” 

“ Enough,” answered Grace, indignantly, “1 
will hear no more.” 

‘One word—another word,” exclaimed Sir 


Walter, detaining her by her dress; ‘ say that 
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you do not hate me, and I shall still have hope 
to live upon.” 

“Then despair,” answered Grace. “As I hate 
all that is base, cruel, and treacherous, I hate 
Sir Walter Tyrrel ;’ and bursting into tears, 
she broke from him and hurried out of the room. 

The Creole was petrified. Her voice, like 
that of the accusing angel, had struck upon his 
guilty soul. 

Ile left the house in rage, and, as he knew 
not well whither he went, in his way to the 
}lall he made a cireuit which brought him near 
the cottage of Squire Ned, who, chancing to per- 
ceive him, immediately gave chase, and, as he 
came up, cried, “ Must be a better than Cadeau 
to beat Barney—with Revenge on his back !” 

Sir Walter looked at the speaker; his teeth 
were set, and his one eye was glimmering with 
an unquiet light. These were evil omens ; and 
the misgivings of the Baronet returned in all 
their force. He determined to avoid, cr post- 
pone, if possible, the impending discussion, what- 
ever might be its nature. They were now in 
the nook of an extensive heath, which was tra. 
versed at some distance by the high-road to the 
metropolis ; and in this direction the eye of Sir 
Walter involuntarily glanced ; but no coach was 
in sight, no stir of human life was visible, save 
one solitary pedestrian far off, who was moving 
along the heath. The Creole drew himself up 
more stiffly in his seat, and looking steadfastly 
straight before him, so as to avoid seeing his 
companion, he spoke with a slight but dignified 
wave of the hand :— 

‘Sir Walter Tyrrel declines all personal com- 
munication with Mr Somerville.” 

The Squire fiercely challenged him to an in- 
stant personal encounter, Sir Walter would have 
delayed this species of satisfaction, 

‘Now or never,” answered the Squire, with a 
slight stamp of the feot ; ‘here or nowhere.— 
Dismount.” 

A hot blush of rage and shame flushed the 
face of Sir Walter, as he slowly complied with 
this brief mandate. The Squire led the two 
horses to the gate, to which he fastened them 
with peculiar care. After this operation had 
been deliberately performed, Ned returned slowly 
back with his face turned towards the earth, and 
each hand plunged into the ample pockets of his 
green shooting-jacket. He stopped rull in front 
ef the Creole, upon whom he fixed lis one eye 
in dead silence. It has been said that no ani- 
mal, not even the lion excepted, can withstand 
the fixed, settled gaze of the human eye, without 
much restlessness and some fear; and if these 
he tokens of their inferiority to man, the Creole 
Wis degraded to the level of the brute. He 
fliached, he trembled, under the solitary orb 
that was scanning him, 

‘T have two grave questions to put. Where 
is Ringwood?” and his right hand drew a long 
duelling-pistol from his pocket. ‘ Where is 
Raby ?” and his other hand produced the fellow 
Vv sapon, 

‘ Good God !” exclaimed Sir Walter, turning 





pale and recoiling a step or two backwards, 
* Do you mean to murder me?” 

‘“It would be in your own line,” answered 
Ned, between his teeth; “ but foul as it was, 
you shall have fair play. One of us two must 
die on this turf.” 

“No!” said Sir Walter, averting his head with 
a corresponding gesture of his hands, * there has 
been blood enough shed—by accident !" 

‘ You lie, monster! you lie!” cried the Squire, 
with a terrible thrilling with passion. 
‘Think of your cousins ;—think of Sir Mark, 
If you had three lives, Ud take them all! You 
shall die the death of a dog!” 

The Squire, on the death of Woodley, had 
accidentally obtained information of the villany 
of the Creole, and even the copy of his letter to 
This he handed to the 


voice, 


the notorious gram ier. 
writer, 

The crisis of his fate was come. 
chattered, and the hair rose on his head. But 
one chanee remained, and he seized it with the 
desperation of a ruined man. 

“| adopt your alternative—give me a pistol,” 

“Take your choice,” said Ned, “ all right— 
loaded an hour age!” 

‘Twelve paces,” said Sir Walter; “or fifteen,” 
he added, unconscivusly acknowledging the 
deadly skill of his opponent. 

The Squire made no reply, but proceeded to 
measure off the required distance, the double 
click of the Creole’s weapon, as he put it upon 
full-eock, striking upon his ear as he completed 
the third stride. The sixth had hardly been 
taken, when the report rang, end the bullet 
whistled close by the Squire’s head. 

Ned stepped short and wheeled round. His 
eve vlanced fiercely for an instant at the assassin ; 
the fatal barrel unerring level—a 
slight touch of the forefinger did the rest, and, 
after a convulsive leap, Sir Walter Tyrrel fell 
on his back on the grass, with a ball through his 
body. 

In amoment Ned was bending over him, but 
not in remorse or pity. 


ke,” he said ; “ did you see mim in 


His teeth 


rose to its 


‘One word, villain, for 
your soul’s sa 
the fern?” 

“1 did—God forgive me!” said the dying 
man, relling himself over as he completed the 
confession, so as to lie with his face downwards, 

“Then die! the sooner the better,” and a 
blow from the butt end of the Squire's pistol 
sped the parting spirit in its exit. 
act spoke terribly the awful amount of misery 
and anguish to be avenged—the complicated 
debt that even death was insufficient to expiate. 

While Squire Ned bent musing over the body, 
a foot passenger came up:—*‘ I am too late,” he 
panted, “I hoped to prevent bloodshed. But 
what do I see -—the Squire !” 

Ned turned and looked intently at the speaker, 
but he could not recognise him. He wore a blue 
coat and trousers, resembling the undress cos. 
tume of a naval officer; and his face seemed 
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Still there was something familiar in the features, 
as there had been in the voice of the stranger, 
that made the Squire examine him narrowly : 
and when the true thought at last dawned upon 
his mind, he literally gasped as he gave it 
utterance— 

“God !—alive! Raby Tyrrel!” 

The Squire guessed aright; though he now 
assured Raby that he was dead, and had been 
buried, with coffin and hearse—/found drowned— 
funeral service—and everything proper to a 
dead man. The mistake was easily cleared up ; 
in fleeing, Raby had met in the wood a noted 
poacher, George the saddler, and had prevailed 
with him to change clothes. The floods had 
swallowed the poacher. The rest of the story 
issoontold. Raby had beenkidnapped. Hard- 
ships and privations had made a man of the 
sentimental dreamer; and Grace Rivers made 
him a happy man. They were married upon the 
anniversary of his return. 





Above, we have given an outline of TyYLNEY HALL, 
which outline holds the same relation to the spirited 
original that a poor engraving upon a very small scale, and 
excluding many of the details, does to a capital original 
painting in oils—glowing with the magic of colour, and 
instinct with life. We select this mode advisedly with 
works of this light description, as we hold a Representa. 
tion, however slight and imperfect, more satisfactory to 
the reader, and fairer to the author, than the papers 
usually termed Reviews. It is, we admit, not possible to 
represent the subject-matter of three stirring volumes in 
a few pages, without considerable deterjoration of the 
beauty and unity even of the detached portions selected, 
and something approaching defacement of the symmetry 
and harmony of the more elaborated parts of the compo- 
sition. Still it is, in our judgment, and by our experience 
of the public taste, infinitely preferable to the endless 
interruptions and impertinences of professed guides and 
Cicerones, dogmatically telling us, at every turn, what 
to admire and what to condemn, instead of selecting for 
our entertainment whatever is most worthy of admira- 
tion ; and then, having quietly placed us in the most fa- 
vourable point of view, leaving us to ourselves, to form 
our own opinions, and find our own enjoyment. 

Having attempted to do for “Tylney Hall” what we 
have indicated, we may row be permitted to saya few words 
upon the only fiction which we have chosen for a lengthened 
notice, for many months; simply because we consider it far 
superior to any one of the battalion of novels that has 
appeared sincelast spring. It isa mixed composition of the 
old schools of Fielding, Cumberland, and Burney. God- 
win is not forgotten in its deeper characters, and Scott 
has tempted the author upon his most signal failure. The 
Twigg family group, which, in our small map, is only in- 
dicated by a dot, is painted in the broad style of exag- 
gerated humour which characterized the caritatured 
comic parts of Miss Burney’s novels, but the develop- 
ment is modern, and completely a Ja Hood. The episode 
of Uriah Bundy, a canting hypocritical sensualist, and a 
preacher among the Ranters, we have not noticed even 
by a dot, as we consider it an unseemly excrescence, [f 
there be such disgusting characters as Uriah Bundy, there 
is, we are certain, neither pleasure nor profit in contem- 
* plating them. Ina few spirited stanzas, Burns dashed 
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off the portrait of Holy Willie; and many right. 
minded persons have condemned that act of justice: but 
who could have endured a Holy Willie in detail? Nor 
ia this the worst. Uriah is a Dissenter ; and there are 
Churchmen who will chuckle over and be charmed with 
the picture of a vile hypocrite and blasphemous sen. 
sualist, who is a preacher smong the Dissenters. 


Our readers now know something of the brown two. 
man, or the Queen of the Gipsies, and may with us 
regret that a character so painfully and spiritedly created, 
and which, at the outset, promises so much, should vanish 
in vapour ; regret that she is all words and no deeds ; and 
that her real motives—a mother’s motives—are at last 
found to be so low, paltry, and selfish. We are not going 
to resent an attempt to put us upon the wrong scent with 
her; for he must be a very simple romance-reader indeed, 
who is once thrown out, or for a moment led to be. 
lieve that Marguerite and Indiana are not the same 
person. We must notice one more defect. The insolence, 
headstrongness, and downright brutality of Ringwood to 
his cousin, enlist the sympathies of the reader so entirely 
upon the side of the party thus ungenerously treated, as to 
neutralize the feeling of moral indignation which the 
subsequent villany of St Kitts is intended to excite. At 
the close of some of the“Altercations between the insolent, 
ill-instructed young aristocrat, and the unfortunate and 
dependent relative whom he taunts with so little of 
manliness, the reader would have great satisfaction in 
seeing “* the Heir and Hope of the Hall’ brook the stab 
from the hand of his grossly-insulted kinsman. 

Mr Justice Rivers strikes us as a rather tedious, tire. 
some, prosing personage; well designed, but quite ever- 
done in the filling up» But the Twiggs, the Whist Club 
of The Rabbits, with the host and hostess thereof, and 
even the cook-maid, Master Constable Goff, the game. 
keepers, foresters, and the rueful Joseph Spiller—Jve the 
Unlucky—are all good in their kind, and some of them 
exquisite. For our countrywoman Tibbie Cawmel, whom 
our southern neighbours will probably admire more than 
we see cause to do, we may affirm that she is the only 
speaker of almost pure and even idiomatic Scotch we ever 
yet met with in a work written by a native of England. 
But the fimest characters in the book are Sir Mark and 
Squire Ned. The latter seems to us as completely origi- 
nal as both are admirable. The scene of Ned’s watch 
over the corpse of Ringwood, and the interviews between 
him and the Baronet, after the presumed death of Raby, 
and the Inquest, possess a depth and a power of homely 
pathos we have rarely felt equalled. How far beyond 
the mock-heroic or glorifluckum scenes of the brown 
woman, are those quiet touches of nature, “ making the 
whole world kin.” 

We do not know whether what we have next to say 
will be regarded as a grace or blemish. A modern critic 
complained that his printer made his bright sayings 
dull, and his clear ideas obscure, by keeping a pepper-box 
full of commas beside him, with which he dusted over 
and destroyed the original composition. Mr Hood seems 
to keep a pepper-box of puns and clenches beside him, 
(with some of the holes worn rather wide in the bore,) from 
which he dashes and sprinkles over his volumes, letting 
the point stick where it falls, though that may not always 
be exactly in the proper place. But the precincts of the 
graver, sterner, and more pathetic scenes, are kept sacred 
from the pepper-box, and, when we do not enjoy its 
piquancy, we are easily reconciled to its application 
elsewhere. 
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Since the promulgation of the Ordonnances 
of the infatuated Charles the Tenth, which led 
to the Three Glorious Days, and hurled that 
imbecile despot from the throne, no political 
event has so astounded Europe as the abrupt 
dismissal of Lord Mensourne’s government. 
The Whig Cabinet, purged and regenerated, had, 
with the single exception of Lord Brovenuam, 
become almost /iberal, and was gaining every day 
upon the affections and confidence of the coun- 
try; and for the Chancellor, there was still 
room for forgiveness. The Whig Cabinet has 
been dismissed, wnwarned, untried, harshly and 
ignominiously ! For what dismissed? It was 
clearly seen that it would meet the wishes of the 
People, expressed in the: House of Commons, 
and carry forward salutary reforms. We grant 
that the Tory faction had not a moment longer 
to lose. Their Generalissimo, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, has volunteered to sink his dignity and 
Jead the Forlorn Hope. ‘Their troops have been 
refreshed and invigorated with wine and revel, 
and inspired by the harangues of their orators :— 
and now the feat is done! The gauntlet has 
been fairly thrown down to the People ; rashly 
it may be, as the misgiving Tories already feel, 
tut resolutely—the very act necessitating the 
determination to put all to the hazard, and fight 
The flimsy pretext for this 
lust and desperate effort was the death of an 
aed nobleman ; which did not take his success- 
or, Lord Althorp, from the government, but 
merely changed his position. The employment 
of such a pretext is below contempt. The King 
was advised to be, at all hazards, rid of a liberal! 
Ministry ; and the task of putting down Reform 
was rightly intrusted to one who had, in the 
face of the country, declared against all Reform. 
Re it In the name of God, and in the 
strength of their righteous cause, the People are 
prepared to accept the challenge, and to bid 
defiance, in their teeth, to this desperate faction, 

‘The Reform King,” the “ Second Alfred,’ 
the “ Father of his People,” has taken upon 
himself the responsibility of dismissing a govern- 
ment in which the Reformers were placing more 
and more reliance, and of calling to his councils 
devoted, the vowed, the uncompromising 
enemy of all Reform ; and more, for the time he 
has constituted this iron-hesrted soldier the Dic- 
tutor of Britain! What else is the Dukeof Wrr- 
riveron, while we write? The action has been 
rasi—but the course will be daring, fearless, 
and remorseless. The bait of the Pr remiership 
is to be held out to the ambition of the cool and 
weary Sir Ropert Pern, whe, before he can be 
apprized of the difficulties of his position, will 
find himself inextricably involved and drawn 
into the vortex with his party. The Duke of 
Webuincton, who is at present sole Minister, 
will, it is said, take the Home Department. Is the 
So_pier chosen to administer the domestic affairs 
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of the country, because it is foreseen that the 
battle must be fought in our home-fields and in 
the streets of our manufacturing towns, at our 
national farces of large public meetings, and 
among our new constituencies? that “the dust 
must be laid in blood,” if Reform is to be stayed, 
and that the BLACK FLAG must be hoisted at 
once at the Howe Orrice, that it may flaunt 
against the popular banners of Glasgow, Bir- 
mingham, and Manchester, One of the recreant 
London journals, which has, for a long time back, 
evidently been as much in the interests of the 
Duke of Wetiincron as the promotion of his 
well-paid services has permitted it to appear, 
already hints towards a small compact Pitt cabi- 
net, consisting of seven members! Why not of 
three—why not of one—the Duke and an aid- 
de-camp or two? Why not « military tribunal 
at once—to which we are approximating rapidly, 
if we stand by and give leave? The same print 
counsels throwing out a tub* to amuse the whale, 
that time may be gained to coil the gambolling 
brute within the ropes, and to sharpen the har- 
poon. The utensils lacking blubber, after a four 
years’ unsuccessful fishing, already stand gaping 
empty, ranged and ready, on the deck. 

The Duke ought ‘* to make a declaration of 
his views,” say these cunning gentlefolks: but 
the Duke is very delicately circumstanced with 
the Church. his honest though fanati- 
cal Ultra-Tory friends; and he possesses more 


and with 


contemptuous sincerity or arrogance of temper 
than to countenance fallacious expectation. He 
has come boldly forward. 
the teeth, as the Def 
the Tories of Britain, 
Ireland. He will not 


us at the prompting 


and armed to 
the Church—of 
Orangemen of 


girded 
nder of 
and the 
even conde 
of The Times, although we 
were such downright idiots and drivellers as for 
one moment to listen to his professions, As the 
Duke will assuredly fight it out, Jet us look to 
our means of defence. The issue of the battle 
is not doubtful; but there may be havoc, and 
wasted time, and even bloodshed, which foresight 
and wisdom could prevent. The will of a unit. 
ed and determined people, promptly expressed, 
must be omnipotent. The Reform Bill, with all 
its imperfections on its head, is, thanks to Lord 
Durham, and to Whigs and Liberals alike, 
armour of defence that will be found invulner- 
able to Tory weapons. 


<cend to deceive 
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Their scheme is to turn 
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© We look daily for the launch ef the tub, th ough the 
various ingredients, “ thick and slab,” of the bait to John 
Bull, cannot be properly concocted till the return of the 
head cook, Sir Robert Peel. There may probably be a leetle 
retrenchment—perhaps a dash of Law Reform—even a 
soupgon of Church Reform, to tickle the palates of Dig- 
senters, and stay their keen stomachs. To speak seri- 


ously, the window-tax may be given up to the shop. 
keepers—the malt-tax must be so to the landholders, 
There will certainly be an attempt at cobbling—intended 
to injure the Reform Bill ; and perhaps, if Peel’s scraples 
can be removed, we shall have an avalanche of small 
notes—a fresh tampering with the currency. 
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aside or destroy an engine which they cannot 
long resist, or to arrest its locomotive powers 
by pretended attempts to improve its working. 
The present duties of the people are, therefore, 
courage, promptitude, union, and a wise vigilance. 
The ahnouncement of the dismissal of the Mel- 
bourne Ministry, and the call to—of all men 
living !—the Duke of Wellington, in a single day 
fused into one mass all Whigs and Radicals, and 
Whig-Radicals and Radical-Whigs throughout 
their endless gradations, who are worth reckon- 
ing upon. And no self-seeker—no trimmer— 
no traitor is worthy of being put on the muster- 
roll, Looking to the spirit which has pervaded 
those great public meetings that have been got 
up in haste, and, as it were, by a spontaneous 
impulse, we may affirm that at no former period 
—not even during the heats of the Reform Bill— 
were the people more united in their leading 
objects. Their hearts are as the heart of one 
man. If our space permitted, we could produce 
hundreds of inspiriting proofs of this universal 
unanimity. The maxim of the enemy is, divide 
and govern; that of the Reformers, unite and 
conquer. Before the powerful voice of Lord 
Duruam had reached them, asympathetic impulse 
had led the Reformers to act, as at the New. 
castle dinner he magnanimously exhorted, when 
he said— 

“ May I now venture to come to what ought 
tu be our rallying cries—let them be Reform, 
Liberty, and the Constitution. Let us, as I 
said before, throw to the winds all dissentions 
amongst ourselves. Let us be prepared for the 
struggle that is coming. Let us form associa- 
tions, in every town and village of the empire. 
How is it that the Tories have succeeded for 
the moment in supplanting a Reform mini- 
stry? By union and combination. Let us 
then take a leaf out of their book. Let us 
shew that good feeling prevails amongst us 
by determined union and combination. We 
have a great struggle coming on before us 
—a struggle which calls upon us immediately 
to take up a most determined and uncompro- 
mising position, A most powerful and a 
common enemy is to be resisted; and if they 
would take my advice, I would say to the 
Reformers of every class throughout the country, 
—‘ Tet us waive -all speculative opinions, and 
employ ourselves with the sole consideration 
how to make our force stronger and our resist- 
unce more effective.” 

How these objects may best be accomplished, it 
is not dificult to say. The first battle-ground 
must be the hustings—and for that instant pre- 
paration is required. The Tories may well dread 
a dissolution—but it is inevitable. It is the 
very next move in their game, unless, which we 
do not anticipate, Peel should at once throw it 
up in despair, Even then it will be tried by other 
hands. The Reformers have already taken the 
first step, by holding numerous public meetings. 
Manageable committees are next to be formed. 
They must canvass with promptitude—pledge 
‘ every candidate, in the first instance, to permit 
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no tampering with the Reform Bill—no Tory 
sv-called emendations. Pledge him to the Bal. 
lot, and to Triennial Parliaments,and to Church 
Reform, Let us garrison the House of Commons 
with staunch Reformers, but do not stand upon 
trifles, nor quarrel with friends while the enemy 
is at the gates. Let us have elections carried 
by united Reformers, not by party struggles ; 
and let him be esteemed the best man who shall 
the most freely sink and forget himself—bury 
his own feelings and prepossessions, and give 
himself up, h@art and hand, mind and strength, 
to the common cause. There are many shades 
of opinion, which, after a time, will harmlessly 
re-appear—but there is only one great, imme- 
diate, and pressing duty—unnihilate the power 
of the Anti-Reformers. Destroy our enemies in 
the first place, that we may have leisure to settle 
remaining disputes amicably with our friends. 

Of the condition of Ireland, with a military 
tribunal* established in her capital, the worst 
passions of party recently iet loose aud infuriated, 
and the country thrown into the tumults of an 
election in the depths of winter—of the condition 
of unhappy, misused, oppressed Ireland, we would 
utterly despair, if we did not remember her 
brave spirit, and that heaven helps those who 
help themselves. The battle of ungrateful Bri- 
tain again rests in one main point upon Ireland. 
We hope it is under wise generalship. Who 
can doubt of the spirit and gallantry of the 
troops ? But Ireland now looks as formidable to 
the Tories as do Glasgow, Manchester, and the 
great towns ; and one of the renagade or trim- 
ming London Journals throws out the idea of 
quieting that country by taking the Catholic 
clergy into pay—an idea as admirable as tiie 
late suggestion in a Tory Magazine to organize 
an established stipendiary press. As regards the 
press, the admirable idea is unhappily, like other 
wise Scotch suggestions, only a hundred and 
fifty years behind hand; and as to,what the 
Voluntary Religionists, the English High-chureh- 
nen, and the Sons of John Knox, would think of 
the Duke of Weiutncron adding the Catholic 
Clergy to his permanent staff, we do not pretend 
to say. The scheme was a favourite one, we 
know, with Mr Pirr—it is fifty years from 
original, ‘To The Times we give the sole merit 
of urging the launch of the tub for the whale, 
and of the neat compact cabinet of seven; and 
to The Courier, the idea of quieting Ireland by 
taking the priests into pay. 

In the meanwhile let the fundholders look to 
themselves! Lord Cuanpos, who is named as a 
minister, has been agitating for his favourite 
measure—the repeal of the malt tax. Clip the 
Duke down in ways and means by one five mil- 
lions, and let the fundholders look to them- 
selves. In the general scramble, duwn they go 
in the first place. What defence have they but 
in public confidence, peace, and order? The 
Tories will fight in the last ditch for their lu- 


* Lord Rossyln, a recreaut Whig, that worst kind of 


partisan, and Sir H. Hardinge, are to be the Lord-Licu- 
tenant and Chief Secretary of Ireland. 
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crative patronage—for their well-paying church 
—for their lands and heritages ; but what secu- 
rity is there for that which exists hut in national 
faith, and which either perishes in the first con- 
yulsion, or is irreparably endamaged? Again, 
we say, let the fundholders look to themselves. 
The Tories—and even the Ultra-Tories, who are 
much honester men—will, if pressed, venture 
the length of being generons to the nation at the 
expense of the funds. Church Reform, Law 
Reform, Constitutional Reform, the Dictator 
neither understands nor values; or, if under- 
standing, he thoroughly hates and despises them; 
but though vowed to lead on the armies of the 
Church in this last crusade, he may not object to 
reform the Jewish Commissariat, and muict the 
suttlers. 

Avain we would exhort a generous oblivion 
and cordial union among the Reformers. ‘The 
Whigs have erred, they now feel how greviously. 
While they held and abused power, and dallied 
with golden opportunities, we neither spared 
admonition nor censure, But that time is past. 





From advancing in favour with liberal men, they 
have incurred disfavour in high quarters. Their 
slow approximation to the liberal party has 
hastened their downfal. And is it for this we 
are to turn upon them in the day of adversity? 
It was clearly foreseen, that whatever was pre- 


tended about /ess being done, more must have 


been accomplished in the next Session of Par- 
liament. Of the regenerated Whig govern- 
ment, the nation was become hopeful. There was 
no possibility of misconstruing the spirit which 
broke forth at the Grey Festival, and at Dun- 
dee and Glasgow. Every large and intelligent 
community was inviting the presence of Lord 
Dunnam, because all were actuated by the sen- 
timents which he and the liberal Ministers had 
avowed, And is it for this that the King 
has been advised to turn off so abruptly and dis- 
courteously the Premier on whom Lord Dunnam 
had at Glasgow pronounced a high panegyric ? 
—and is it for this that we behold the Duke of 
Wexuineron Dictator of Great Britain ? 
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THE ANNUALS FOR 1835. 


SECOND NOTICE, 


THE AMULET. 
In The Amulet there are two good prints, the “ Gipsy | 
Mother,” painted by Wilkie, and a quaint picture by 
Eastlake, ot the daughter of Lady Charlotte Bury, termed 
the “ Lily.” Theotherengravingsare altegether danualtsh, | 
and made for that yearly market. The * Lace-Muaker” 
by Inskipp, and ‘ Going to Service” by the same ariist, 
are, however, sweet, natural subjects, very pleasingly and | 
cleverly treated. The literature of the volusne, asa whole, 
is heavy for an Annual. Ronald Herbert, the 
Man,” carries the weight of metal of a good Magazine 
Tale. The “Gipsy Mother” is written by Mrs Hoff- 
land, inea tender and beautiful spirit—it is a moral tale 
indeed. We also like the “ Baptism of the Isles.” 
‘“ Reminiscences of Russia,” and the * Water Mole ot 
Australia,” are, if not out of place, too long. In brief, 
the work, as a whole, wants lightness, relief, and variety, | 
though it possesses separate excellencies. 
of the poetry, we select the following beautiful verses by | 
Elliott of Sheffielu, though they are very far above the | 
uverave merit of Annual poetry. 


“Sc: I fish 


Asa $ pec tmen 


COME ANID GONE. 


’ > , 
By the author of * Corn-Law Rhymes.’ | 


The silent moonbeams on the drifted snow 
Shine cold, and pale, and blue, 
‘hile through the cottage door the yule log’s glow, 
Casts on the iced oak’s trunk and grey rock’s brow 
A ruddy hue. 


Like happy groom and bride, 
With azure-green, and emerald-orange, glare, 
Gilding the icicles from branches bare, 


{ 
' a T | 
The red ray and the blue, distinct and fair, | 
; 
Lie side by side. 


The door is open, and the fire burns bright, | 


And Hannah at the door 


Stands—through the clear, cold, mooned, and starless 
hight— 
Gaz.ng intently towards the scarce-seen height, 
O’er the white moor, 


Tis Christmas eve !—and, from the distant town, 
Her pale apprenticed son 
Will to his heart-sick mother hasten down, 
And snatch his hour of annual transport—flown 
Ere well begun. 


The Holy Book unread upon his knee, 
Old Alfred watcheth calm ; 
Till Edwin come, no solemn prayer prays he; 
Tili Edwin come, the text he cannot see, 
Nor chaunt the psalm. 


And comes he not? Yea, from the wind-swept hill 
The cottage-fire he sees ; 


While of the past Remembrance drinks her fill, 


Crops childhved’s flower’s and bids the unfrozen rill 
Shine through green trees. 


In thought, he hears the bee hum o’er the moor— 
In thought the sheep-boy's call— 
In thought, he meets his mother at the door. 
In thought, he hears his father, old and poor, 
“ Thank God for all!” 


Tis sister he beholds, who died when he, 
In Loncon bound, wept o'er 
Her last sad letter. Vain her prayer to see 
Poor Edwin yet again !—he ne'er will be 
Her playmate more, 
e ° * e 


Home! home! Behold the cottage of the moor, 
That hears the sheep-boy’s call ! 
And Hannah meets him at the open door 
With faint, fond scream ; and Alfred, old and poor, 
“ Thanks God for all !” 


lis lip is on his mother’s; to her breast 
She clasps him, heart to heart; 
His bands between his father’s hands are pressed ; 
They sob with joy! caressing and caressed 
How soon to part. 
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They talk of other days, when, like the birds, 
He culled the wild-flower’s bloom, 
And roamed the moorland, with the houseless herds ; 
They talk of Jane’s sad prayer, and her last words, 
“Is Edwin come ?” 


But still, almost till morning beamed, 
They talked of Jane—then slept : 
But, though he slept, his eyes, half open, gleamed ; 
For still of dying Jane her brother dreamed, 
And dreaming wept. 


He wept. 


At mid-day he arose, in tears, and sought 
The churchyard where she lies ; 
He found her name beneath the snow-wreath wrought; 
Then from her grave a knot of grass he brought 
With tears and sighs. 


The hour of parting came, when feelings deep 
In the heart’s depth awake: 
To his sad mother—pausing oft to weep— 
He gave a token, Which he bade her keep 
For Edwin’s sake. 


It was a grassy sprig and auburn tress, 
Together twined and tied. 
He left them, then, for ever! Could they less 
Than bless and love that type of tend -1mess ?— 
Childless they died ! 
« * 


THE KEEPSAKE. 

“ The Keepsake” is the Aristocratic Annual. Its con- 
tributors are either lords, ladies, baronets, colonels, or 
M. Ps. A few diderrateurs by profession appear among 
the fashionable amateurs, as a real actor may sometimes 
“ The Keepsake” is * of 
outward show e! It is copiously embellished 
with showy, sketchy prints. It has a beautiful presenta. 
tion plate, a pretty vignette, and, for a frontispiece, a 
fashionable lady—the Countess of Berestord—trom a 
painting by Lawrence, an equally fashionable artist. 
Among the coutributors are the Countess of Blessington, 
Mis Norton, Mrs Abdy, the Lady Julia Lockwood, the 
Lady Isabella St John, Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, 
Lord Newark, Lord Morpeth, two baronets—Sir W., 
Souwerville, and Sir Aubrey de Vere. (whose very 
pou 
Mr S,encer—sundry fashtonable young ladies, and 
M. P."s—ethe Ton. Grantley Berkeley being the one, and 
Mr Bernal—a Mr 
other How could so many fine people fail to produce an 
elegant thei are very remarkable 
@Miher for or success. Atuong the articles, our 
special Wordly Wisdom,” by Lady 
Isabella St John, who wrote so charming'y in last year’s 
* Koopsake 3” and the © Trial of Love,” by Mrs Shelley, 


Which, though a mere sketch, indicates many a history. 


be sven at private theatricals. 
iborate.”” 


mime 
ts him out for a romance writer,) one archdeacon— 
two 
young Bernal, we conjecture—the 
voluine >—None of 
failure 


favourites 


ire & 


“Aunt Mansfieid’“<though we begin to tire of equi- 
vojies off the stage—is a sprightly story, and the “ For- 
tunes of Blanche Bolton” is a pleasing one, and a season. 


able relief to © Wordly Wisdom.” To the finest engrav- 


ins oin the volume—not Gipsy children as it is named, 
but lovely Pauglish children masquerading in a wood as 
Gipsics—Lady Emmeline Stuart, (who always wriles 
exceedingly like a person-of quality.) with equal-handed 
justice, appropriates the most indifferent verses, But to 
atore for this, there are many very good verses in the 
book, as the “ Lament of La Valiere,” by Mrs Norton. 
The ** Seven Hearts of Condé,” also, is a poem interesting 
froin its subject. During the first Revolution, the 
infuriated plunderers, brutalized by the Bourbon mis- 
government, broke into the chapel of Chantilly, where 
the hearts of the Condés were preserved in silver urns. 
lev ilung away the gems and kept the caskets. Twenty 
Culs afterwards, on the return of the Prince of Condé, 
at the Restoration of the Bourbon-, the hearts of his 
ancestors were found in preservation, and restored to their 
jormer resting-place. This is the event Miss Strickland 
celebrates. 
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THE SEVEN HEARTS OF CONDE. 


Each in its silver urn enshrined, 
Beneath one pillar’s shade, 

In fair Chantilly’s holy fane, 
Seven gallant hearts were laid. 


Seven hearts of Condé’s laurelled line, 
The noblest and the best, 

That e’er at glory’s impulse thrilled 
A princely hero’s breast. 


Bold hearts, without reproach or fear, 
Whose deeds for many an age 
Have left a pure redeeming light 
On history’s crime-stained page. 


Ay! hearts of those, whose mention once, 
Like trumpet notes of tame, 

Made every pulse in France beat high 
At Condé’s honoured name. 


And when the star of chivalry 
Was fading from the earth, 

With them its glorious beam was seen, 
As bright as at its birth. 


Let us shew the reverse of the medal in the following 
spirited lines on ‘* The Bourbons” of the Three Days, 
They are written by the author of “ Miserrimus,” and 
adapted to music. We are rather surprised (agreeably) 
to meet them in “ The Keepsake.” 


Let their blood flow like water! 
They have rush’d on their fate 5 
The ruthless! their slaughter 
They shall expiate ! 
O France! the delightful, the fertile, once more 
On thy plains is the standard of Discord unfurl'd ; 
And writ in indelible letters of gore, 
Thon wilt read thy red lesson again to the world! 
Take the sword then in hand 
And extirpate the race ! 
Let them lie on the land 
They have sought to disgrace ! 


The bigots, the fated, 
The foemen to good 5 
The despots, the haced, 
The dabbilers in blood ! 
Since the days of the hero who founded their throne, 
Not another of all their intolerant line 
But e’en to the uttermost earth has been known 
As the monkish, the slavish, the basely supine! 
Then on for the right! 
Draw your sabres and cry 
“ Revenge! To the fight ! 
Let us conquer or die!” 


‘“ A December Night's Carol,” by Mr R. Bernal, M.P., 
| of which the theme is ** "Twill be all the same a bun- 
| dred years hence,” is among the liveliest and most genial 
pieces in * The Keepaake”—it has a Horatian relish -— 


Quick! close the casements—shut the doers— 
And o’er the crackling faggots throw 
Another log or two. 
Hark! how the sullen north-wind roars, 
As rushing o’er the drifted snow, 
It sweeps the valley through. 


The night is bleak—my friends draw near 
The blazing hearth ; around it flings 
A welcome, warm and fiee. 
Fillev’ry glass—another year 





Is close at hand, perchance it brings 
Good luck to you and me. 
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Fill, neighbours, fill—a truce to care, 
To gloomy musings on the past — 
New days are on your track ; 
You're twelvemonths older than you were— 
Be wiser then! time flies ao fast, 
*Tis useless looking back. 


What—Farmer Jones! as usual, full 
Of worldly thoughts and past events, 
Low markets and short crops ; 
Will grumbling raise the price of wool, 
Or lower poor-rates, tithes, and rents, 
Or ripen corn and hops ? 


Come, neighbour! trust to common sense— 
Put on, to-night, a cheerful face— 
Be happy when you may ; 
‘Twill be the same a century hence 
With landlords, parsons, and the race 
Of those who toil and pay. 
® * . * 
Good Lambert! smooth that troubled brow, 
Cease brooding o'er the vast reforms 
You plan for Church and State : 
Let others act the patriot now, 
Regardless of the threatening storms 


That cloud the patriot’s fate. 
* co) 


Let Fortune play her slipp’ry pranks, 
Old captains growl—young colonels laugh— 
No pref’rence will exist 
A century hence, in all the ranks 
Of captains, subalterns, and staff, 
Now on the Horse Guards list. 
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My friends! cheer up—a brimming glass, 
A bright new year! and health to all ! 
Fill bumpers — neighbours, fill! 
Improve the moments as they pass, 
Seek not past troubles to recall, 
Nor look for future ill. 
° ° . . 





Heath's Book of Beauty, Edited by the Countess 
of Blessington. 


We regret that the tardiness of the appearance of this 
dazzling charmer in Scotland precludes us from doing 
fitting homage to its many captivations. It isa galaxy of 
living and of beau ideal beauty, though probably some of 
The frontispiece, 
the Countess of Wilton, is the most natural portrait 
we have ever seen executed by Lawrence. Perhaps he 
could not spoil what Lady Blessington felicitously calls 
the * angel-human air” of the original. 

There is a very good engraving of Jane, the late 
Duchess of Gordon, from the well-known painting of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Some of those beautiful Helens 
and Ellens, Marys and Tanthes, do not, to our ungifted 
vision, appear to be doing what their respective poets set 
down for them, but the fault unquestionably rests rather 
in tle text or the stage directions than with the faaci- 
nating actresses, The writers in the Book of Beauty are, 
in most instances, the same as in the Aerpsake. Barry 
Cornwall has contributed a striking poem; I-.eitch 
Ritchie and Mrs Shelley, two good tales. 


the unnamed ladies are real portraits. 


' 
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ENGLAND. 

THE abrupt dissolution of the Melbourne Administra- 
tion, absorbs every other topic of domestic interest. This 
untoward event took place upon Friday, the 14th Novem- 
ber. Lord Melbourne, who had gone to Brighten to 
attend the King, in consequence of the changes in the 
Cabinet caused by the death of Earl Spencer, which 
removed Lord Althorp from the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the Upper House, returned to London 
upon the l5th, charged by his Majesty with a letter to 
the Duke of Wellington. The Duke, until the return 


of Sir Robert Peel from Italy, is at once First Lord of 


the Treasury, Home Secretary, and Secretary for the 
Colonies. No office is yet finally fixed, nor any definite 
arrangement made, though it is believed that no member 
of the late Government will accept of office under the 
Wellington or Peel Administration. There is a rumour 
that Lord Stanley, Sir James Grahame, and the Dake of 
Richmond, nominal Whigs, may coalesce with the Tories. 
The intelligence of this rash change in his Majesty's 
Councils has produced more surprise and indignation than 
dismay.” Meetings were instantly held in the metropolis, 
and in all the great towns, to address the King. There 
are various and contradictory rumours about who have 
been the King’s confidential advisers, but the subject 
admits of few doubts. The measure had long been 
premeditated ; and the death of an aged nobleman affoided 
the pretext for its precipitation. The determination was 
known in Holland and at Aberdeen before it was made 
public in London by the event. 

After a long investigation, it turns out that the burn- 
ing of the Houses of Parliiment was wholly accidental. — 
On the 24th October, the Conservatives of Gloucestershire 
had one of those great Tory dinners which have of late 
been so frequent. Lord Ellenborough was the principal 
orator.—We notice that, since the long nights came on, 
there have been incendiary fires in several of the same 
counties in which Swing formerly played his gambols. 
There is aiso considerabie discontent among the agricul. 


tural labourers, from the reduction of wages.—There has 
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been great loss at sea, in consequence of the high eales in 
the end of October and the beginning of November. 

Messrs GRANT & BELL, proprietors of the True 
Sun, have completed their period of imprisonment for 
libel, under an ex ofcio prosecution, and been released 
almost about the same time that their ill-advised prose. 
cutors were dismissed from office. Their offence, it may 
be remembered, was advising passive resistance to the 
payment of assessed taxes; or doing what Eart Pitz 
william and the brother of the Lord Chancellor had done 
before them with impunity. The newly emancipated 
gentlemen gallantly declare that they “ are prepared 
again to suffer in the same way whenever the cause of 
truth shall demand such a sacrifice.” The time may nut 
be distant. 

The Libel Law appears to be shaping itself into a 
more just and rational form, even without alteration. On 
the 20th Oct. Mr Prentice, the spirited editor of the 
Manchester Times, was tried at the Salford Seesiuns for 
* a false and malicious libel” upon a brother editor. Mr 
Prentice took new ground, which he had formerly ocen- 
He called 
upon the plaintifi to prove the falsehood ari malice 
charged in the indictwent ; and reminded the jury that 
by finding the libel proved, he was entirely taken out of 
their hands and left at the discretion of the Court; and 
that although only one farthing damages was tound by 
the jury a sufficient punishment, yet, if that farthing 
was found, tne Court had power to subject him toa leavy 
mulct in expenses. We farther reminded them that they 
must return him not guilty, unless they could swear that 
‘ all the averments in the indictment were proved before 
them. They might also, he said, return a special 
verdict, declaring what they believed to be proved, and 
what was not proved against him. The jury, after a 
long consultation, returned a verdict, finding the defend- 
ant guilty of using the words charged in the indictment, 
but not with malicious intent, such intent not being proved. 
| vefore them. Tye verdict was recorded as one of ucquilial, 


This is the second case in which Mr Preutice has been 


pied with success, and was his own advocate, 
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engaged, in which juries have refused to return a verdict, | 
when malice was only inferred and not proved b:fore | 
them. The example will not be lost sight of. English 
juries will henceforward find no man guilty unless ‘he 
charges contained in the indictment are proved before 
them in open Court. It is only agreeable to sound sense 
and common justice that such charges as those, for 
instance, which Dicas, the attorney, has brought against 
the London newsveuders, who have sold copies of a print, 
in which he avers he is “ falsely, maliciously, and inju- 
riously libelled by them,”’ should be compelled to prove 
the averments,or that the defendant should obtain a verdict 
of acquittal. Inferential malice is but one degree less 
upjust than gonsiructive treason. From this date juries 
have conscientiously a veto on the libel law. The severity 
of the criminal law often forced them to strain conscience. 

At the dinner of the new Lord Mayor, (Winchester, a 
Tory,) the almost obsolete toast of Church and King was 
revived, and given with great applause. A public dinner 
was given to the Earl of Durham at Newcastle, upon tie 
19th, W. H. Ord, Esq. M.P., in the Chair. It passed 
off with entire unanimity of sentiment, and is, we trust, 
indicative of the good understanding that exists among 
all classes of Reformers, at a crisis which peculiarly 
demands union, combination, and energy. The speech 
of the Earl, who has nobly thrown all personal feelings 
and animosities to the winds, and who warmly exhorted 
the Reformers to UNITE, is above all praise. 








SCOTLAND. 

The Glasgow dinner to the Earl of Darham took 
place upon the 29th October. It was celebrated in 
a hall erected for the purpose, and was attended by nearly 
1500 gentlemen. Above 120,000 persons assembled in the 
Green of Glasgow to welcome and congratulate the Earl, 
and to deliver numei ous addresses voted to him. This Fes- 
tival has made a powerful sensation throughout all Europe. 
By his declarations there, the Earl of Durham has fairly 
pieced himself at the head of the liberal party. His 
declarations were for (riennial parliaments, vole by 
ballot, an extension of the suffrage, and free trade. 
Whatever else occurred is, in his own words, ** 1ow thrown 
to the winds.”’” We hope, in the next session, to see him 
and Lord Brougham, side by side, confronting the hosts 
of corruption, One of the most remarkable features of 
this solemnity was the appearance made by the working 
classes, and the talent displayed by their speakers and 
deputies. They seem to have left a highly favourable 
impression upon Earl Durham, who, at Newcastle, 
referred to them in terms of great praise. Lord Durham 
was received with great cuthusiasm throughout his jour- 
ney; he received the freedom of the towns he passed 
through, and addresses, &c. An anti-reforin dinner was 
given at Aberdecn in the same week. The ticket was 
prudently made very cheap ; and the attendance, swelled 
by lairds and vassals, amounted to about seven hundred. 
The Duke of Gordon was chairman. A_ party of four 
hundred Edinburgh reformers, favourable to the exteu- 
sion of the franchise, dined together in the Waterloo 
great Hall, upon the 6th, Mr Wallace, M.P., chairman, 
Mr William Tait, croupier. This assembly of Radicals 
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is «llowed, ever by the Tory papers, which have lately 
volleyed out seurrility and abuse upon all the public 
dinners given by the Reformers, to have been marked by 
perfect propriety and decorum. 

A large meeting was held at Edinburgh, in the open 
air, upon Friday, the 2Ist, at which the Lord Provost 
presided, and all the magistrates were present. Whivs 
and Radicals appeared curdially together pon the hust. 
ings, us their object was in that instance the same. 
The most important resolution was for an address to his 
Majesty, praying him to exclude the Duke of Weilington 
from his councils, and to admit none but men honestly 
determined te extirpale every abuse. A similar meeting 
was held at Leith; and such meetings have™be®h doo 
frequent to admit of separate notice. The spirit of Seot- 
land has always been good; the Tory mancuvte has 
once more nade it unanimous. He is either an imbecile 
or a traitor to the cause of Reform, who does not, at the 
present crisis, adopt the sentiments of Lord Durham, and 
proclaim, that in UNION lies the strength of the Reformers 





IRELAND. 

Mr O'Connell has addressed a powerful letter te Lord 
Durham, upon the wrongs of Iretand, and calling on him 
to render Repeal unnecessary, by governing Ireland with 
wisdom and justice, when he shall have the power. The 
Reverend Marcus Berestord, who has lately signalized 
himse!f by lis sayings and doings, has raised un action 
for libel against the Editor of the Dublin Evening Post. 
Let Irish juries study Mr Prentice of Manchester’s true 
exposition of the libel law. ‘The Orangemen of Lreland 
have been as active in holding meetings of late as the 
Tories of Britain. The sudden change of the ministry 
has been even more keenly felt there than in this side of 
the water.—The celebrated Hamilton Rowan, long an 
exile, died liteiy at a very advancedage. He was buried 
in the family vault in St Mary’s church Dublin, and the 
funeral was, though private, attended by a number 
of equipages, many persons being desirous of testifying 
their respect fur the memory of tiis drue Jrishman. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

The Frencu Premier, Gerard, has resigned, and the 
cabinet was sulsequently broken up by the resignation of 
the Doctrinaires in a body upon the 4th. The king took 
them abruptly at their word, and lost no time in appoint- 
ing successors. 

The Dutch King has opened the States-General. . If 
he was as fur as ever from an amicable settlement with 
Belgium, the change in England is not likely to have 
a paciiic effect on his policy. The Belgian chambers 
have also Leen opened by King Leopold. The late 
intelligence from Spain and Portugal is very unsatisfae- 
tory. A dreadful hurricane arose in the island of Domi- 
nica on the 20th and 2lst September. Many of the 
sugar plantations have been totally destroyed. The 
intelligence concerning the conduct of the emancipated 
neyrocs in differeut quarters, is confused and contradic- 
tory, though if anything very disastrous had occurred, the 
accounts would have been more particular. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Though we have had great curiosity about the Abbé dela Mennais for four months past, or ever since the 
Pope addressed an evangelical letter to all Catholic prelates, denouncing him as another Huss or Wickliff, and 


dunsning for ever his Paroles d'un Croyant, as “a book of 


aimail size, but huge depravity,” We are not certain that 


the public of Britain are yet so much acquainted with the heretical and Radical ecelesiastic as to make them parti- 


cipate in Gur interest. 


The Memoir of Anaco, by O. P. Q., will appear as soon as possible. 


The “ fresh samples of verse” do not suit our market. 


The communication of our respected correspondent A. caine too late for the present mouth. Does he remember 
what the Rev. Robert Hall of Leicester said of the late Bishop Watsoun—the Bishop of Llindaff? Sir, he married 
Public Virtue in his youth, and kept quarrelling with her ali the rest of his life.” The saying was not inappicsble. 

The conclusion of the Memoir of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, announced for this month, is delayed, Owing to severe 


domestic distress in the family of the writer. 


The “ Political History of Manchester,” which is that of the local operations of the Tory faction tor the last half 


centary, is unavoidably d layed, which we scarce regret, as 


the next mouth may produce a new chapter, 





PETER BROWN, PRINTER, 19, Sv JAMES’ SQUARE, 
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